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INTRODUCTION. 


Tne védu said to be uncreated, but the real authors the Hindoo sages—uthe 
antiquity of these writinge—the writers called Granéd, or The Wiue, i= 
Conjecture especting the period when these writers lived—a theory rela- 
uve to the priority of the véda, iii—Names of the most distinguished 
of the Hindoo writers—of the next wiiters in order of time and merit, 
ib——Names of grammarians, poets, astronomers, &, v.—Regret ex- 
pressed that these biographical materials are not more ample, viii—Sub- 
Jeota treated of by the Hindoo philosophers, viin.—Comparison between 
these subjects and the Greek plilosoptiy, 1x.—Ascanishmeut excited by 
perceiving the striking agueement between the theories of the Greek and 
Indian schools, x1i.—This comparison pursued in reference to the Divine 
Existence—the atheism of several sects among both nations, ib.—The 
comparison continued, and applied to the divine nature, of. God remains 
in eternal abstraction—the soul ot the wuild—his nature intangible 
God and matter the same—the world, his clothing~a visible Being— 
divine and human spit one—no idea of the Chistian Trinity, xv.—Sum- 
mary of Egyptian, Greek, and Hindoo opimions on these subjects, x1x,— 
Sublime conceptions sometimes expressed by the Hindong iu reference to 
God, xx.—No Pfigidence in the Hindoo system, 1b.—-Opinions of Greeks 
and Hindoos relative to crention, viz. matter capable of creation—union 
of God with matter—an archetype—world eternal—matter, atoms, and 
the primary elements eternal, xxi—Better ideas among some, xxv.— 
Hindod and Greek opinions relative to the present state, ib.——-Ditto to the 
gods, xxvi—Brimbit not an object of worship, b.—The Hindoo, Greek, 
Roman, and Samothracian tunity, xxvii.—The gods created beings, ib. 
Work assigned to the gods, ib—Two parts in the Hindog theology ; one 
for the vulgar, the other fer the philosophers or ascetics, xxvu1.——State 
of man iu this world, ib.—Opinions respecting the human frame, xxix.— 
Nature of the soul, xxx,—Greek and Hindoo optnions in reference to the 
mind and understanding, rxxiiOf religion, xxxii.—Of death, xxxv.— 
Of tranamigration, ib.—Of liberation or absorption, xxxvi,—Of the dis- 
solutton of the universe, the Hindoo and Greek opinions, xxxviit-Of 
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truth, xxxvin.Other remaikable courcidences between the Hindoo and 
Greek speculations, xxxix.—Deficiency of all these opinions in promoting 
the happiness of man, x!.—Extract fiom Barthelemy, exhibiting the 
painful uncertainty of the Greck opinions, and affording a most stilking 
confirmation of the umty of the two systems, 1h.—Reflections on the pre- 
ceding summary, xlv.—The formation of a society for the cultivation of 


the Hindoo literature »ecommended. 
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INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 


ON THE 


PHILOSOPHICAL SYSTEMS 


OF 


THE HINDOOS. 


Tr Hindoos attribute many of their ancient writings to the 
gods; but for the origin of the védii, they go still higher, and 
declare it to have been from everlasting. When we look into 
the védii itself, however, we there find the names of the authors ; 
and that all the books composing what is called the védii have 
had an earthly origin. 


The period when the most eminent of the Hindoo philoso- 
phers* flourished, is still involved in much obscurity; but, the 
apparent agreement, in many striking particulars, between the 
Hindoo and the Greek systems of philosophy, not only suggests 
the idea of some union in their origin, but strongly pleads for 
their belonging to one age, notwithstanding the unfathomable 
antiquity claimed by the Hindoos ; and, after the reader shall 


* These persons were called Moonces, from mini, te know; and often, 
Goanéé, or, The Wise. thus even in the very names by which their learned 
men weve designated, we find the closest union between the Greek and Hindoo 
Philosophy. ‘‘ What is now called philosophy, was,” says Brucker, * in the 
infancy of human society, called Wisdom: the title of Wise Men was, at 
that time, frequently conferred upon persons who had little claim to such a 
distinction,” 
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have compared the two systems, the author if persuaded he 
will not consider the conjecture as improbable, that Pythagoras 
and others did really visit India, or, that Goutiimt and Pytha- 
goras were contemporaries, or nearly so. If this be admitted, 
it will follow, that the diirshiiniis were written about five hun- 
dred years before the Christian era. The védiis, we may sup- 
pose, were not written many years before the diirshiiniis, for 
Kopili, the founder of the Sankhyt sect, was the grandson of 
Minoo, the preserver and promulgator of the first aphorisms of 
the védiis ; Goutiimii, the founder of the Noiyayikii sect, mar- 
ried the daughter of Brtimha, the first male: and Kiinadii and 
Piitiinjiilee, the founders of two other of these schools, 
belonged to the same, or nearly the same period. We are 
thus enabled to fix upon an epoch, in the most interesting 
period of Hindoo history, which is not only rendered probabie 
by the accordance of two philosophical systems, but by all the 
chronological data to be gathered from the scattered fragments 
of history found in the pooranits, 


The author, at one time, was disposed to form the following 
theory respecting the progress of the Hindoo literature : as the 
original védii is called by a name which implies that it was re~ 
ceived by tradition,® and as the doctrines taught in the six 
schools of philosophy are believed to have been founded on the 
aphorisms (sdétrtts) received by tradition from Kopilti, Goutt. 
mii, Piitiinjttlee, Kiinadil, Védit-vyasii, and Joiminee, he con- 
jectured, that about the period of the rise of the Grecian 
phitosophy, several wise men rose up among the Hindoos, who 
delivered certain dogmas, which were preserved during @ cer- 
tain unknown period as sacred traditions. For the most 
ancient of these dogmas no parent was found, and they were 
called the védii ; the others became known by the names of the 
six sages above-mentioned. Down to this period, be supposed 
the védii and the diirshiiniis to have existed only in the sayings 
of ghese ancieut sages; but that at length men arose, who 
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adopted these aphorisms as first principles, established schools 
in whieh they were explained, and from whence were promut- 
gated certain systems of philosophical opinion ; from this times 
these systems being committed to writing, disputations multi- 
plied, till, amidst thege confused speculations, 1t became 
impossible to fix any standard of opinion.—At length, a learned 
and most indefatigable man, Dwoipayiini, collected a hetero- 
geneous’ mass of materials, the opinions and effusions of dif- 
ferent philosophers, and, having arranged them as well as such 
a chaos could be urranged, he called this compilation ‘ the 
védz.” According to this reasoning, the diirshiinits are more 
ancient than the compilation by Védii-vasii, called the védit ; 
but as the Hindoo learning was then in its wane, this compila- 
tion was soon venerated as ‘“ the self-evident word proceeding 
out of the mouth of Briimhii;” and it was declared to be 
a very high crime for these sacred writings to be even read in 
the ears of a shdodrii. 


We must not suppose, that V4dii-vasii included in his com- 
pulation the works of all the philosophical sects: he contented 
himself with inserting extracts from the works of each school, and 
especially from the védanti. The durshtintis and the smritegs 
evidently form a body of writings distinct from the védts; 
though passages are to be found in the védilg favouring every 
philosophical speculation professed among the Hindoos. The 
modern Hindoos believe, that the védti is the source of 
all the shastriis, just as an illiterate Englishman might sup- 
pose, that every part of English learning came from the Ency- 
clopedia. 


Their most distinguished writers appear to have been, Swa- 
yum bhoovii, or Mtinoo, Kopilii, Gouttimi, Putiiojiilee, Kiina- 
ab, Védi-vasii, Joiminee, Nariidi, Mtrééchee, Pooltistyii, 


© To perrelve the propriety of this epithet, the reader need only examine 
Mr. Colebropke’s very learned Ensay. 
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Poolitht, Vitehisht’hii, Bhrigoo, Vrihisptitee, Unjira, Utree, 
Pritchéta, Dikshii, Shttatiipt, Déviili, Lomisht, Siim- 
biirttii, Apiistiimbti, Boudhaytind, Pitamithi, Ujiistyt, Kiish- 
yupt, Pariiskiiri, Hardétti, Vishnoo, Katyaytint, Shiinkhi, 
Likhith, Ashwilayiint, Pirashiirt, Gurgii, Kast’hoomee, 
Vishwamitri, Jimidignee, Poit'héénitsee, Ushira, Prijapi- 
tee, Nareejiinghii, Chiivitni, Bhargivii, Rishyishringt, Shat~ 
yayiint, Moitraytinééyt, Shoonti-shéphi, Yignii-parshwt, 
Karshnajinee, Voijiivapt, Lokakshee, Gargyt, Soomiintoo, 
Jatookiirnti, Yayanti, Vaghra-padii, and Vaghrii-kiirnt. Of 
all these the author has given some biographical sketches in 
the following pages. 


These were the most ancient of their philosophers ; and the 
names of some of them are found in the védiis; others were 
the founders of their different schools of philosophy, and others 
the avowed authors of their sacred and civil laws. The latest 
period to which these accounts can be supposed to reach, is 
the commencement of the kitlee yoogt ; atter this a number 
of celebrated metaphysicians, poets, and philologists appeared 
at the courts of the Hindoo monarchs, and threw a lustre 
on the periods in which they lived. 


Had not the author been afraid of wearying the patience of 
his readers, he might have given accounts of many other Hin- 
doo writers, such as Kriitoo,-one of the seven sages, and author 
of certain formulas used at sacrifices ; Yumt, author of one of 
the smritees; Pirishooramit, the son of Jiimidiignee, aythor 
of a work on the use af the bow, and who likewise avenged his 
father's death by the destruction of the 1,000-armed Orjooni ; 
Vishwitshrtiva, the father of Koovért, Raviini, and other 
giants, who wrote rules for the periodical ceremonies called 
vrtitti ; Yogee-yagnii-viilkyti, author of a law treatise; Shan- 
dilyti, Bhiriidwaji, Vatsyti, and others, authors of certain 

nealogies, and formulas relating to bramhinical ceremonies 
Ut’'hirvi, and Undhii-moonee; Dévtlti. author ofa law trea- 
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tise; Shiintkii, Shiintindt, and Siinatiinti ; Asooree, a smri- 
tee writer; Voorhoo, author of a piece on the sankhyt philo- 
sophy; Markiindéyti, a pooranti writer; Doorvasa, a most 
irascible sage, author of a work similar to the smritees, and of 
an oopti-pooranti; Ooshiina; Galtivi, author of remarks on 
altars for sacrifices, &c , Moudgilya, writer of a work on the 
ifferent casts, and their dutics; Javalee, Jiinhoo, and San- 
déépiinee ; Ushtaviikrii, the writer of a siinghita ; Gobhili, au- 
thor of some aphorisms relative to certain ceremonies in the 
védii; Shiiribhingii, the writer of precepts on the duties 
of different classes of men; Bhagooree, a smritee writer, as 
well as the author of a grammar; Médhiist, who wrote on 
Bhiigiiviitéé, as the representative of matter; Richéékii, and 
Kinwi ; Dwortit, author of a smnitee called Dwoitit-nirntiyii ; 
Triti, Narayiint, Savirnti, Shiintitkoomari, Ghrirtikoushikii, 
Koushikii, Ourbii, Vriidni, Vaghritbhddtee, Jirtitkaroo, 
Dhoumyi, Sootéékii, Doorbiili, Akhiindtili, Nitti, Mriktine 
doo, Viinjoolti, Mandiivyti, Urdhiishira, Oordii-padt, Um- 
boobhojés, Voishimpaytini, Dwidishij, Soubhtree, and 
Bahkilwit 


Most of the Hindoo works on grammaré and ethics, as well 
astheir poems, appear more modern than the védtis, the dire - 
shiintis, and smritees. We shall conclude these remarks by 
noticing, very briefly, the most distinguished of the Hindoo 
Tearned men in the lower departments of literature. 


Paninee, the celebrated grammarian, might have been 
placed among the Hindoo sages; but I have not been able to 
discover the period in which he flourished. The Mithéshi 
grammar, now extinct, is almost the only one mentioned as 
more ancient than Panivee’s. Stirvvit-biirmacharyji was the 
author of the Kilapi, a grammar enlarged by Doorgts-sing- 


* 4 friend suggests, perhaps grammar may have been coeval with the 
védii, berg une of the dogts, or appendaut sciences. 
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hi, and new used in many parts of India. Kriimidéshwirit 
wrote the Stingkshiptii-sarii, another well known grammar ; and 
Joomiiriti another, distinguished by hisname. We might add 
Vopti-dévi, the author of the Moogdhiibodhii, and many 
others, for the Hindoos can boast many very able philo- 
logists. 


At the head of the Hiadoo poets must be placed Valméeé- 
kit, the author of the Ramaytini, written during the life of 
Ramil ; and, after him, Vant-bhittt, the author of the Ka- 
duimbiréé, a celebrated descriptive poem; and Jiiyti-dévi, 
who wrote the Géétiti-Govin di, in praise of Krishni. At the 
court of Vikriimadityt, we find many poets: Kaléé-dasii, 
author of the Riighoo-viingshii, of the Koomari-stimbhivi, 
in praise of Shivii, of the Ubhignaniti-shikoontili, in honour 
of Deooshmiintti, a king, of the Niilodityii, in praise of king 
Nuh, of the Ritoo-siingharii, on the seasons, of the Vikrii- 
morviishéé, an amorous poem, and of similar works under the 
names Maliivikagnimitrt, and Méphi-doott ;°-- Bhivi-bhadtee 
wrote the Maltitee-madhiivil, a poem of the same description, 
and the Véérii-chiritri, and the Oottiri-chiintré, poems in 
honowr of Remti;—Ghittiikiirptiri wrote a poem in a most 
ecéentric form, on the rainy season, and challenged all the 
Hindoo poets to write one of equal merit. Kaléé-dasit ac- 
cepted the challenge, and wrote his Nitlodtiyit ;—Soobiindhoo 
wrote the Vasiivii-diitta, on the amours of a king's son ;— 
Maghi, a king, wrote on the destruction of Shishoo-palii, &c. 
—Bhariivee wrote the Kiratarjoonééyd, on the wars of the 
Pandtviis;—Shrééhtirshti wrote the Noishtidhii, on the ad- 
ventures of Nil, a king ;—Bhiirtree-Hiiree wrote the Bbit- 
tés, on the exploits of Rami, and the Shiitiku, one of the 
best poenis in the language ;—Mooraree-Mishrit wrote the 
Uniirghyt-ragbivit, th praise of Ramii ;~—Pikshiidhiieti-mish- 
ri wrote the Pristinnij-raghtivti, a similar poem :— Bhanoo- 


* Translated by H. H. Wilson, Esq. 
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djitti-mishrii wrote the Risii-miinjiréé, an amorous poem; 
Krishnit-mishrii_ wrote the Priibodhii-chitndrodiiy%, a philo- 
sophical poem ;—Umiroo wrote the Umtirti-shtitiki, a love 
song ;~—Kiivirajii wrote the Raghiivii-panduvééyii, on Rami, 
Yoodhist’hirt, &c. 


The Hindoos have had many writers on ethics also: among 
the most celebrated were Miirmmiit’hi-bhiittii, who wrote 
the Kavyii-priikashtt ; and Vishwi-nat’hi-ktiviraji, who wrote 
the Sahityti-diirptini. 


Their astronomical writers have not been few: Soorytt 
wrote the Sddrytt-siddhantti ; Bhasktiracharyt, the Siddhantii- 
shiromiinee, and the Léélaviiteé; Viintimaléé-mishrii, the 
Sarii-mitnjiiréé ; Viirahacharyii, the Viirahii-stinghita; Go- 
vinda-ntindil, the Shooddhee-déépika, Pidmi-navi, the Bhoo- 
viinu-déépiikét; Narayiinii-shiirma, the Shantikii-ttitwantt ; 
Bhiittotpilt, the Horashiit-piinchashika; Ramt-doiviignt, 
the Moohdortii-chintamtinee ; Viishisht’hi wrote a stinghita 
known by his own name, and so did Miikiriindt; Shréé-pittee, 
the Riitnii-mala; Shiitaniindt, the Bhaswittéé ; Righooniin- 
din’, the Yotishii-tiittwi, and Kéviilu-1ami, the Ginitii- 
raj. 


Although the author regrets the want of more ample 
materials, he is happy that he has been able to give in this 
volume accounts of fifty-nine writers who assisted either 
in the védiis, the dirshiintis, or the law books.—It is a pain- 
ful circumstance, that ne copious Biographical Accounts of 
men of so high an order amongst the sages of antiquity should 
be obtainable. How interested do we feel in the early, do-« 
mestie, and closing histories, as well as in the scholastic dis- 
putes, of Socrates, Plato, and the other eminent Greek philo- 
sophers; and yet histories of the Indian sages equally in- 
teresting might doubtless have been compiled, We are not yet 
certain that they were not; but as it appears that the Htndoos 
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never had a civil historian, it is too probable that they never 
had a philosophical one. If this be the case, these philo- 
sophers perished in the forests and groves where they studied 
and instructed their disciples, without one of these disciples 
poseessing either sentiment, ambition, or gratitude enough to 
perpetuate the memory of his master.—In this dearth of biogra- 
phical materials, the author has collected what he was able, 
but he hopes much more may be published by persons of 
greater leisure: he is persuaded that more enlarged notices of 
these sages may be found amidst the immense stores of Hin- 
doo hterature, though he fears they will scarcely supply a 
volume like the first part of Brucker’s Historia Critica Phi- 
losophie, 


It is true, the lives of men so secluded from the world could 
not have supplied many materials for history; but there must 
have been various interesting occurrences, even in the forests 
or convents where they resided, and in their occasional inter- 
course with each other, and with the kings, their patrons, 
which would have given a peculiar interest to such memoits : 
but here, as in their political history, we meet with nothing 
that can throw light on the periods in which they lived, nét on 
those learned disputations in which we know they were en- 


gaged ' 


We are however under great obligations to these historians, 
for pointing out so clearly the subjects which engaged 
the enquiries of these philosophers—that is, the divine nature, 
the evidences of truth, the origin of things, the nature of the dift 

Jérent forms of matter, and the methods of obtaining re-union to 
the soul of the world. It will not escape the recollection of the 
reader, that these were the very subjects so constantly dis- 
cussed in the Grecian schools; and he will no doubt be still 


£ Pueaeatispuves, as described by the pourauic writers, were equally vio- 
Jent with those of the dialectic philosophers, aod were maintained by “ idle 


quibbles, yeyune reasonimgs, aud imposing eophisins,”’ dike those of the 
Cee abe 
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mera struck with these coincidences, when he has read these In. 
troductory Remarks, and has gone over the notes at the bottom 
of the succeeding pages These subjects of enquiry, it must be 
confessed, lay at the foundation of all that was interesting 
to them in those dark ages, but by the Hindoo ascetics 
they were discussed m a manner so metaphysical, that only 
minds equally abstracted with theirs could be interested in 
them; and this was very much the case with some of the Greeks, 
especially on puints which related to the divine nature, and 
the origin of the universe.® 


A modern writer has given the following concise summary 
of the Greek philosophy, as taught by its most celebrated 
sages, and the author here inserts it, to assist his readers in a 
comparison of the two systems. 


‘* Like Socrates, Plato believed in the unity of the Supreme 
Being, without beginning or end, but asserted at the same 
time the eternity of matter. He taught, that the elements 
being mixed together in chaos, were, by the will of God, se- 
parated, reduced into orde:, and that thus the world was 
formed ; that God infused into matter a portion of his divine 
spirit, which animates and movesit; and that he committed 
the care of this world, and the creation of mankind, to beings 
who are constantly subject to his will. It was further his 
opinion, that mankind have two souls, of separate and dif- 
ferent natures, the one corruptible, the other immortal; that 
the latter 1s a portion of the divine spirit, resides in the brain, 
and is the source of reasen; that the former, the mortal soul, 
is divided into twe portions, one of which, residing in the heart, 
produces passion and desires; the other, between the dia- 
phregen and navel, governs the animal functions of life; that 


© “Nature and its crigin was the highest object of study of the Pytha- 
gorean schools." ‘The author 1s indebted to Dr. Enfieki’s Abridgment of 
Brucker for this and most of the notes in this chapter. 
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the mortal soul ceases to exist with the life of the body, but 
that the divine soul, no longer cloggéd by its union with mat- 
ter, continues its existence, either in a state of happiness or of 
punishment. That the souls of the virtuous, of those whose 
actions are guided by their reason, return after death into the 
source from whence they flowed; while the souls of those who 
submitted to the government of the passions, after being for a 
certain time confined to a place destined for their recepton, are 
gent back to earth, to animate other bodies. 


* Aristotle has by some been charged with atheism, but I 
am at a less upon what grounds, as a firm belief in the ex- 
istence of a Supreme Being is. clearly asserted by him, and 
not any where centradicted. He taught, that the universe and 
motion are eternal, having for ever existed, and being without 
end; and although this world may have undergone, and be 
still subject to, convulsions arieing from extraordinary causes, 
yet motion, being regular in its operation, brings back the 
elements into them proper relative situations, and preserves the 
whole; that even these convulsions have their sowrce im nature : 
that the idea of a chaos, or the existence of the elements with- 
out form or order, is contrary to her laws, which we every 
where see established, and which, constantly guiding the prin- 
eiple of motion, must from eternity have produced, and to 
eternity preserve, the present harmony of the work. In 
every thing, we are able'to discover a train of motive prin- 
ciples, an uninterrupted chain of causes and effects: and that 
as nothing can happen without a cause, the word acculent is an 
unmeaning expression, employed in speaking of effects, of 
whose causes we are ignerant. That in following this chain 
we are led up to the primitive cause, the Supreme Being, the 
universal soul, who, as the will moves the body, moves the 
whole system of the universe. Upon these principles, it was 
natural for him to suppose the souls of mankind to be portions 
or emanations of the divine spirit, which at death quit the 
body,‘ and, like 2 drop of water falling into the ocear, are ab- 
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sorbed in the divinity. Though he therefore taught the im- 
mortality of human souls, yet, ashe did not suppose them ta 
exist individually, he consequently denied a Future state of ré« 
wards and punishments. ‘ Of all things,’ says he, ‘ the most 
terrible is death, after which, we lave neither te hope for 
good, nor to dread evil.’ 


“Zeno, of Cyprus, taught, that throughout nature there 
are two eternal qualities: the one active, the other passive. 
That the former is a pure and subtle ether, the divine spirit, 
and that the latter is in itself entirely inert, until united with 
the active principle; that the divine spirit, acting upon mat- 
ter, produced fire, air, water, and earth; or separated the 
clements from each other , that it cannot, however, be said, that 
God created the world by a voluntary determination, but by 
the effect of established principles, which have ever exinted 
and will for ever continue. Yet, as the divine Spirit is the 
efficient principle, the world could neither have been formed 
nor preserved without him, all nature being moved and con- 
ducted by him, while nothing can move or affect him. Mat- 
ter may be divided, measured, calculated, and formed into ine 
numerable shapes ; but the divine apirit is indivisible, infinite, 
unchangeable, and omnipresent. He supposed the universe, 
comprehending matter and space, to be without bounds; but 
that the world is confined to certain limits, and is suspended ia 
infinite space; that the seeds of things existed in the primitive 
elements, and that by means of the efficient principle they 
were brought forward and animated ; that mankind come inte 
the world without any innate ideas, the mind being like a smooth 
surface, upon which the objects of nature are gradually 
engraven by means of the senses ; that the soul of man, being 
& portion of the universal soul, returns, after death, to its first 
seurce, where it will remain until the destruction of the world, 
a period at which the elements, being once more confounded, 
will again be restored to their present state of order and 
harmony." 
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The reader who shall carefully peruse these remarks, and 
compare them with the opinions of the Hindoo ascetics, bere- 
after given, cannot fail of being astonished at the amazing 
agreement between the schools of Greece and India. 


The nature of the Divine existence, however deeply examined 
by the Hindoo sages, appeared to them so incomprehensible, 
that some of them gave up the subject in despair. Kopilit says : 
* The most excellent spirit is known only to himself. ‘Fhe na- 
ture and existence of God are inscrutable; he has nothing to 
do with creatures, nor they with him. we know nothing of 
God but by inference." The expressions of others on this 
subject appear to be very little better than the language of de- 
spair Haréétisays, ‘God aud all the mwnferior deities exist 
only in the formulas of the védii, and have no bodily shape.” 
Chiiviinit affirms, ‘ Sound alone is god’ Joimmnee says the 
same, ‘ God is simple sound; the power of lberation lies in 
the sound God, God." Ashwiilaytinii declares, ‘God is not 
a being separate from his name." Damascius, in his book of 
Principles, says, ‘ According to certain Egyptian writings, there 
ig one principle of all things, praised under the name of the 
unknown darkness, and that thrice repeated: which unknown 
darknese 18 a description of that supreme deity which is incom- 
prehensible.’” ‘Iam all that hath been, is, and shall be; and 
my veil no mortal hath ever yet uncovered,” 


Indeed three out of the six philosophical sects are charged 
with undermining the proofs of a separate and intelligent first 
_ cause—the Sankhyti, the Voishéshikii, and the Méémangsa ; 
and though the founders, in some instances, write as though 
they meant to defend the orthodox opinions, it is quite clear, 
that while they admitted an isolated deity, they asserted that 
the world was eternal, and that material forms sprang out of 
en energy in some way confined exclusively to matter. In page 

* Page 4. | Page 35 * Page 47. ' Page 246. ™ Page 39 

*Cudwoith,  oTuscription upon the Egyptian temple at Sais. 
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192, the reader will find not less than nine athetstical propbsi- 
tions mentioned and combated, and in pages 252 and 259 five 
similar propositions Thus Kopilti unblushingly denies to God 
the creation of the world: he says, ‘ The universe is the work 
of nature as possessed of the three qualities : nature is capable 
of the work of creation, for behold the spider producing the 
web from its own bowels; see the fall of inanimate bodies, 
and the production of milk in the udder of the cow’.p «If when 
you say, that matter is inactive, you mean that it is destitute of 
motion, you will contradict the védi and smritees, for they 
declare that matter possesses motion [agitation;] therefore 
when we say, that matter is inert, our meaning must be con- 
fined to this 1dea, that it does not tend to any object, and is free 
from consciousness of its own existence.’, ~- Nature is the 
root or the origin of the universe, since every thing proceeds 
from it, or is to be traced toit’’ ‘ There is in nature an un- 
created seed, from which all beings spring.’* ‘ Nature or 
chaos is the mother of the universe. ‘ Nature is the source 
of all, and of actions too’'—The Egyptians, it would appear, 
held the idea that the Supreme Being was something perfectly 
distinct from the Creator ; Jamblicus says, ‘ According to the 
Egyptians, before all entities and principles there 1s one God, 
who is immoveable, always remaining in the solitariness of his 
own unity, there being nothing intelligible nor any thing else 
complicated with him.’* Anaximander, Anaximenes and 
Hippo acknowledged no other substance besides body, and re- 
solved all things into the motions, passions, and affections of 
it’ And this agrees with the opinions of some of the Hindoo 
atheists, ‘ that the body was to be identified with spirit ‘—Cud- 
worth describes four forms of atheism as prevailing among the 
Greeks : 1. ‘ The Democritic, which derives all things from 
dead and stupid matter in the way of atoms and figures:— 


® Page 2. @ Page 136. € Kopiit, p. 3. * Soomiintoo, p. 52. 
* Vyagliti-padii, p. 53, u Pitiujalee, p. 2Ly, x Cudworth. 
» Cudworth. 
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2. the Hylezoic or Stratonical, which attributes to all matter, as 
such, a certain living and energetic nature ; but deprived of all 
animality, sense, and consciousness :—the Anaximandrian, 
which with the Democritic fetches all things from dead and 
stupid matter, but in the way of forms and qualities generable 
and corruptible; 4, the Stoical atheism, which supposes oue 
plastic and methodical but senseless nature to preside over the 
whole corporeal universe.*—The same writer remarks, that 
‘* Hesiod and Homer were both suspected by Plato and Aristotle 
for atheistic theogonists. —‘ The greatest defect in the system 
of Epicurus is, that it attempts to account for all the appear- 
ances of nature, even those which respect animated and intel- 
ligent beinge, upon the simple principles of matter and motion, 
without introducing the agency of a Supreme Intelligence.’ — 
Strato’s opinions were, ‘ that there is ipherent in nature a prin- 
siple of motion, or force, without intelligence, which is the 
only cause of the production and dissolution of bodies.’ — 
‘ What Heraclitus says concerning fate, as an intelligent and 
rationel principle in nature, the cause ot motion, and con- 
sequently of production and dissolution, must be understood, 
not of a substance or being distinct from the primary fire, but 
of the intrinsic power of this first principle, the necessary 
energy by which all things are produced.’—‘ The stoical system 
teaches, that the efficient cause is pure ether, or fire, which 
eomprehends all the vital principles by which individual beings 
are necessarily produced,’"—‘ Democritus either entirely re- 
jected the nature of deity, or allowed him no ehare in the crea- 
tien or government of the world.’—‘ He admitted no other 
soul of the world than one similar te that which he allowed to 
man, a blind force, resulting from the combination of certain 
subtle atoms, of a round form, which produce fire.’—* Epicn- 
rua ssctibed every appearance in nature to a fortuitous collision 
and combination of atoms."“—One sect of Hindoo atheists 
actually attributed the rise of things to nonentity or vacuum, 


® Cudworth * Enfield, 
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thus contradicting Plato and Epicurus, whose axiom was, 
‘ from sothing can nothing proceed.’—Goutiimii very pointedly 
combats this idea of the world proceeding from nature: ‘ If it 
be suid, that nature is to be identified with things themselves, 
then you make the cause and the effect the same; or if you 
mean that nature is something separate from things, then what 
have you obtained, for this which you call nature must be com- 
petent to the work of creation, &c. and this is what we call 


God.’ 


Having thus exhibited the nature and similarity of the Hin- 
doo, Greek and Egyptian systems on this subject, let us next 
compare the ideas of these different schools relative to the 


Divine Nature 


The Védantéés speak of God, unconnected with creation, as 
abeing perfectly abstracted, dwelling in a state of profound 
repose, similar to deep sleep, in which the person has no men- 
tal intercourse with the world, p. 185. Ina passage already 
quoted, we find the Egyptians entertained a similar idea, 
that ‘ God always remains in the solitariness of his own unity, 
there being nothing intelligible in him.’> Epicurus ‘ considers 
the condition of the gods as wholly separate frum the world, 
and enjoying no other felicity than that which arises from inac- 


tive tranquility." 


Another idea-much inculcated among all the ancient philoso- 
phers was, that God was the soul of the world. ‘ He is the 
soul of all creatures.¢ ‘Horus Apollo, an Egyptian, affirmed, 
that God was a spirit thet pervaded the whole world, and that 
nothing at all consisted without God.’ Agreeing with this 
also are these lines of Virgil . 


© Know first that heaven and earth’s compacted frame, 
And Sowing waters, and the starry flame, 


» Cadwor th, * Enfield 4“ Védi-Vast, p 18 © Cudwortli. 
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And both the rad:api }ights—one common soal 
Inspires, aud feeds, and animates the whole.'—Cudworth, 


* Anaxagoras and Plato affirmed that God, passing through, 
pervaded all things :’ * Epictetus and Antoninus alse asserted, 
that as soon as the soul is released from the body, it returns to 
the soul of the world.’ 


Some philosophers taught, that although God pervaded all 
things, he remained untouched by visible objects: ‘ Spint has 
no intercourse with visible objects: the intercourse 18 that 
of intellect’ « Whether clothed or unclothed, since I re- 
semble the purity of a mirror, of ether, and of simple know- 
ledge, I (spirit} am the same. The errors of the understand- 
ing, seen in visible things, ae no more in the discoverer or 
Yord, than the faults of things made visible are in the sun.’s 
© Spirit is distinct both fiom matter and from the works 
formed from matter, for spirit is immutable’ ‘ The vital spirir, 
through its vicinity to the world as sovereign, influences inani- 
mate things as the loadstone the needle.” ‘ When the un‘verse 
falls upon spirit [as a shadow upon a wall], it becomes visible : 
spirit is said to be empty like space'» The idea which is evi- 
dently meant to be inculcated here is, that spirit is the mere 
manifester, and that it has nothing to do either with the crea- 
tion or the government of the world. Aristotle taught, that 
* God observes nothing ; he cares for nothing bevond himself.’ 
—Cudworth says, ‘ Jamblicus tells us, that the Egyptian hiero- 
glyphic for material and corporeal things, was mud or floating 
water; but they pictured God as sitting upon the Iote tree, 
above the watery mud, wluch signifies the transcendant’ emi- 
nency of the deity above matter, and its intellectual empire 
over the world." 


Ia direct contradiction to this was the doctrine inculcated 
principally in the Védantii school, that God was matter as well 


* Patinjalee, p. Zal. —* Kiipiltl, p. 166. © Kipilii, p. 129, 158, 460. 
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as Hfe: « Britmhit is the cause of all things, as well as the 
things themselves. If it be not allowed that he is the clay 
as well as the potter, it will follow, that he was indebted to 
some other for the clay.! ‘ We have now made it manifest,’ 
says Cudworth, ‘ that, according to the ancient Egyptian theo- 
logy, from which the Greek and European systems were de- 
rived, there was one intellectual deity, one mind or wisdom, 
which, as it produced all things from itself, so does it contain 
and comprehend the whole, and is itself, in a manner, all 
things.’ Seneca says, ‘ What is God ? He is all that you see; 
and all that you do not see; and he alone is all things, he con- 
taining his own work, not only without, but also within.’« 
* Chrysippus maintained the world itself to be God, and that 
God is the power of fate.’ 


Bearing a near affinity to this idea was another, that the 
whole material universe is as it were the clothing or body of 
the deity, while the vital part is the soul. God in this state is 
called the Viratii-pooroosht. For a particular description of 
this universal body and soul, see page 81. Cudworth seys, 
* The pagans did not worship the several parts of the world as 
really so many true and proper gods, but only as parts and 
members of their one supreme God, that great mundane 
animal, or whole animated world, taken altogether as one 
thing.” ‘Man, according to the stoics, is an image of the 
world.’ 


A number of the Hindoo philosophers declared that Ged 
was visible. One says, ‘God is to be seen by the yogéé.™ 
‘ The visible form of God is light.” ‘ God is not without form, 
but none of the five elements contribute to his form.’o ‘ God 


4 V6dt-Vasii, page 183. & How closely does this agree with 
the fragment of Orpheus, ‘God from ail eternity contained within himself 
Ste aafornred principles of the nraterial world, which consisted.of acom- 
pouad creation, the active power directing the passive.’ 1 Enfield. 


™ POthojiilee, page 10. © Kiinadd, page 11, © Bhrigoo, page 23. 
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is possessed of form.” Kipili objects to this dodtrine, 
«When the védi speaks of spirit as being visible, it merely 
menes, that it is perceived by the understanding only: fer 
the understanding cannot make spint known; it can only 
seke known its owroperations ; nor is there any reason why 
another should make known God- he is made known, and 
makes himself known,’ page 130. 


By other sages the Great Spirit and the spirit in man are 
identified as one: ‘I and all other living creatures, like the 
vacuum, are one.’ ‘ The yogéé worships atmii (self), viewing 
himself equally in all beings, and all equally in himself” 
‘ Briwhii and individuated spirit are one.’ ‘ That which, 
pervading all the members of the body, is the cause of life or 
motion, is called individuated spirit ; and that which, pervading 
the whole universe, gives life and motion to all, is Brimbt.” 
There is no difference between the incarcerated and the per- 
‘feotly abstracted spirit ; the body is mere illusion.” ‘ There is 
wo difference between spirit and the soul.” ‘If a person well 
amderstunds spirit, (he knows himself to be) that sport.‘ This 
is the voice ef the védi and the smritees, Spizit know thy- 
wali" These phsosopkers maintained also that spirit does 
mot receive the consequences of actions: Kiipilii says, ‘ spirit 
evceives pleasure and pain as a wall the shadow, but that which 
seujoys or suffers is the understanding.’ 


Respecting the unity of God, Kiipili: thus speaks, ‘ The 
wédii and amritees teach us, that spirit ia one when we ap- 
ply to it discriminating wisdom, and many when united to 
ematter.’’ The Hindoo sages had evidently ne idea of a trinity 
in the one God; andl it is unreasonable to expect that se deep 


» Ktishytipii, page 35; Ashwiilayind, page 40; Vishwamitri, page 
42; Jé&midtiynee, page 43; Polt’héénisec, page 44; Priyapittes, page 
45; NarSajimght, page 46; Karshnejimee, page 49; Lokskabam, page 
615 Jatookiirdi, page 62 4 Kupiti, page 164, T VélieVyasii, 
page 180. * Vidu-Vyasil, page 192. * Kijpdii, page 4. ® Ku. 
pili, page 122, * Kipilt, page 125. ¥ Page 147. 
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a mystery, peculiar to divine revelation, should be discovered 
by them: the anly semblance of this doctrine is found in the 
three created gods, Briimha, Vishnoo and Shivii, and to these 
three gods are assigned the affairs of the whole universe, a9 
comprised in the work of creation, preservation, and destruc- 
tion. These form the Supreme Government, and all thé other 
gods are the subordinate officers of government, judges, magia- 
trates, constables, &c. 


The opinions of all these sages respecting God may be thus 
summed up :—Kipilii admits a deity, but declares that he is 
wholly separate from all terrene affairs; and is in fact ‘the 
unknown God,’ that the soul in a state of liberation is God 3 
that nature is the source of every thing -Putinjillee main- 
tains exactly the same opinions.—Joiminee acknowledges a 
God distinct from the soul ; that this God 1s subject te actions, 
and that, while in this state of subjection, he communicates & 
power to actions to produce and govern all things. Védii+ 
Vasti speaks of God as somctimes perfectly abstracted, and, 
according to the Egyptian idea, ‘remaining in the solitude of 
his own unity; and at other periods as uniting to himself 
matter, in which union he 1s constdercd as the animal goul. 
The energy necessary to the work of creation he considers as 
distinct from Brtimhiy,* but dependent upen him.—Goutimt 
and Kiinadii speak of God as distinct from the soul; as aa 
almighty Being ; creating the universe by Ins command, using 
atoms. They consider the soul as separate from the Great 
Spirit, and as absorbed in it at the period of liberation —The 
Satwiittis and the Pouranics speak of God as essentially 
clothed with body: the former taught, that God, in the 
energy of joy, gave birth to the world proceeding from him- 
self: that human eouls are separate from the divimty.—The 
Pouranics believe, that Vishnoo, full of the quality of truth, 
ia God ; and that he, taking the form of Briimha, as possessing 


= Plato's idea was, that there were fay eternel and independent causes of 
all things, God and matter, P . 
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the quality leading to activity, created the world; that he pre- 
serves it in his own proper character; and that, assuming the 
form of Shivit, he, possessing the quality of darkness, will 
destroy all things ~The Joints deny the existence of such a 
being as God ; contend that nature is the source of all things, 
and that merit and demerit govern the world.—Many Bouddhis 
appear to have denied the divine existence, as well as the ex- 
istence of human souls, and a future state. 


When speaking of God in his abstract state, some of the 
Hindoo sages could express sublime conceptions though mixed 
with error: Thus Kiipsli, ‘I {spirit} am all-pervading, pacific, 
the total of pure spirit, pure, the inconceivable, simple life, pure 
ether, undecayable, unmixed, boundless, without qualities, 
untroubled, unchangeable.” ‘God is a spirit without passions, 
separated from matter. He is pure wisdom and happiness ; 
everlasting, incomprehensible, and unchangeable. After de- 
scribing all existences, he 1s that which is none of these.” 
‘ Spirit is lovely, and is identified with love.* Gouttimi’s 
ideas of the divine nature appear to come nearer to divine 
revelation than those of any other of the Hindoo philosophers : 
* God is placable, glorious, the creator, the preserver and the 
regenerator of all things.’ And yet almost with the same 
breath he speaks in a most confused manner: ‘ God is capable 
of unity, of division, of increase, of assigned dimensions : 
he possesses wisdom, desire, and thought.” Kiipilii, on the 
other hand, strips God of all attributes: ‘ Spirit has no qua- 
lities. Where the operations of the understanding are wanting, 
“spirit perceives nothing.” 


The Hindoo system never recognizes God under the Chris- 
tian idea of Providence: Kipilii says, ‘When we speak of 
spirit as the sovereign, we merely mean, that it receives the 
operations of the understanding, as a mirror receives the 
shadow.’ ‘Spirit as the sustainer of the embryo [atomic] 


« Page 164, + Védi-Vast, page 13. * Kupilti, page 156. 
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world, may be called it@ supporter. Pittnjilee says, in the 
same strain, ‘ Spirit is not excluded, but is necessary as the 
manifester, through intellect.’ ‘ Spirit has no intercourse with 
material objects,’ page 221. It is true, indeed, that Védii- 
Vasii speaks of Britmhi as the charioteer, but in this character 
he himself 18 subject in his dispensations to the merit or de- 
merit of the governed. Kiipilt plainly maintains, that ‘God 
has nothing to do with creatures, nor they with him.’é Epicurus 
says, ‘Its not consistent with our natural notions of the gods, 
as happy and immortal beings, to suppose that they encumber 
themselves with the management of the world, or are subject 
to the cares and passions which must necessarily attend so 
greata charge. We are therefore to conceive, that the gods 
have no intercourse with mankind, nor any concern with the 
affairs of the world.’ 


On the subject of Creation, the Hindoo philosophers were 
as much at variance as on that of the divine nature: 


We have already seen, that by several philosophers matter 
itself was considered as capable of the work of creationt— 
Kipili, Soomiintoo, Vagrit-Padi, and Ptitiinjtilee all 
maintain this doctrine. Kiinadtt appears to maintain the aame 
opinion, when he says, ‘in creation two atoms begin to be 
agitated, till at length they become separated from their for- 
mer union, and then unite, by which a new substance is formed, 
which possesses the qualities of the things from which it arose," 
The Pythagoreans held, that motion is the effect of a power 
essential to matter, and that no separate cause was required or 
employed. It was the doctrine of Plato, that there ia in 
matter a necessary but blind and refractory force. 


Védit-Vasii, Vishisht’ht, and Vrihiispiitee believed, that 
God united to himself matter, and thus formed the world. 


f Page 145, 148, 5 Page 2, » Page 278, 
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In this union, says Viishisht’hé, thé quality of darkness pre- 
vailed, and hence arose the desire ot giving birth to creatures.’' 
These philosophers speak of the power or force which causes 
the procession and continued progress of things, as residing in 
this illusion. They thus argue the yogéé, abstracted from 
all sublunary objects, perceives no necessity for a thousand 
things called for in a secular state ; but he is happy in himself, 
and seeks no human intcrcourse; but should this yogeé fall 
from this clevation, and become ensnared by worldly attach- 
ment, his mind will then become concentrated on these objects 
of his affections, “and he will feel immediate subjection to a 
thousand wants. This mode of reasoning they apply to God, 
and thus account for creation: God becomes united to illusion, 
and he then feels the desire of creation, and forms the world. 
Thus Védii-Vasti, ‘The mass of illusion forms the incon- 
ceivable and unspeakable energy of God, which 1s the cause of 
ail things. In creation, God united to himself shitktee, or 
energy, in which reside the three qualities "* Cicero tells ns, 
‘that the vis or force which was in all those things called God, 
or deified, was really no other than something of God in every 
thing that is good” In conformity with these ideas, God is 
spoken of by the Hindoo sages as the active power, and mat- 
ter as passive in the work of creation, and hence the terms 
male (pooroosht’) and female (priikritee) are frequently found 
in their writings - ‘God, when the active and passive powers 
are united, possesses form.’" The supreme cause exists in two 
parts like the seed of the cicer arectinum, which represent the 
active and passive powers of nature.” ‘Iu creation the active 
power directed the passive.”° ‘ According to some writers, the 
monad [of Pythagoias}] denotes the active principle in 
nature, or God; the duad, the passive principle or matter.’ 
Empedocles says, ‘The first principles of nature are of two 
kinds, active and passive; the active is unity or God, the 
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passive matter. Plato seems to express a similar opmion, 
when he attributes all the evils of the present state to matter; 
that is, union to matter. The terms shidtee, energy, dvidya, crudp 
matter, and prijkritee, illusion, ath expressive of the properties 
of matter, are used to signify that from which material things 
arose; and hence says Védti-Vasii, ‘ Illusion is the producing 
cause of consciousness, of the understanding, of intellect, of 
the five senses, the five organs, the five kinds of air im the 
body, of crude natter, and of all other material things.’ Hete 
we have the doctrine that matter, &c. were created; and Véedii- 
Vasti adds, ‘The universe was formed from vacuum, air, fire, 
water, and earth. The first thing created was vacuum.” In 
direct opposition to this last sentence, Kispilii says, ‘ There 
are some remarks in the védi and smritees which lead toa con- 
clusion, that the intellectual part fof the universe} was, first 
ereated.”” ‘God,’ says Plato, ‘ produced mind prior in time as 
well as excellence to the body. —Gouttimi, net acknowledging 
the opinions either of Kiipilti or of Védis~Vasii, says, ‘ God, 
being possessed of eight qualities or dispositions existing eters 
nally within himself, manifested himself in a body of light 
[Védii-Vasii contends for his umiting to himeelf’ darkness or 
matter], from whence the primary atoms issued. Ktpilt, on 
the other hand, maintains, that the world was produced by the 
twenty-four principles of things as an assisting cause.” Enfield 
says, that the Persians, the Indians, the Egyptians, and ali 
the celebrated Grecian philosophers, held, that principles were 
the first of alk things. 


Goutiimit taught the doctrine of an archetype or pattern 
from which all things were created : ‘ The creator next, using 
the primary atems, gave *xistence to the first form or pattera 
of things, from which, in union with merit and demerit, creas 
tion arose.* Kuipilt also says, ‘from the elements water, fire, 

q Page 185. t Page 14: Anaximenes taught, that the subtle ether 
was the first material principle in naturg. * Page 138. * Page 8. 
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air, and space, and the primary atems, combined, a pattern 
or archetype is formed, from which the visible universe 
springs.” ‘God,’ says Plato, ‘that he might form a perfect 
world, followed that eternal pattern,’ &c. 


Several philosophers taught, that the world was eternal. 
Uence cays Kitpilii, ‘ This universe is the eternal tree Briim- 
hit, which sprung from an imperceptible seed [matter].”—~ 
Chyviinti says, ‘ The world has no creator.” Epicurus says, 
‘The universe always existed, and will always remain.’ ‘ Aris- 
totle acknowledged no cosmogoma, no temporary production 
of the world, but concluded it to have been from eternity.’> 
He supposed it absurd, to think, that ‘God who 1s an m- 
moveable nature, and whose essence is act or energy, should 
have rested or slept from eternity, doing nothing at all; and 
then, after infinite ages, should have begun to move the mat- 
ter, or make the world Pinchijjtint, a Hindoo sage, en- 
tertained more correct ideas, and says, ‘To make any thing 
besides God eternal, is to make more than one Ged." 


There were others who taught that matter, atoms, and the 
primary elements, were eternal: Vrihiispiitee says, ‘From 
ten elements every thing arose, one of which, tividyti [matter] 
was uncreated.’© Goutiimt: maintains that ‘atoms are eter- 
nal.’ Hes followed by Poit’hééniisee, ‘ the universe is com- 
posed of uncreated atoms, incapable of extension’ Kinsdii 
says, ‘Atoms are uncreated, and are of four kinds, from 
which arose earth, water, light and air." The idea of the 
Hindoo philosophers was, that crude matter and the primary 
elements partake of the three qualities in equal proportions ; 
but matter, or the passive principle, in the stoical system, is 
destitute of all qualities. ‘Matter,’ according to Plato, ‘is an 
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eternal and infinite principle.” Democritus says, ‘ Whatever 
exists must owe its heing to necessary-and self existent prin- 
ciples: the principles of all things are two, atoms and vacuwm.’* 
Epicurus says, ‘ These first principles, or simple atoma, are 
divisible by no force, and therefore must be immutable.".—As 
though self-contradiction and variety of opinion were to have 
no bounds, two of these philosophers appear to affirm, that 
atoms are not eternal: Goutimi: says, ‘From God as a body 
of hght the primary atoms issued ;’* and Védti-Vasii delivers 
asimilar opinion: ‘The primary elements, at creation, were 
produced in an atomic form,"— 


Yet there were some philosophers, whose conceptions of God 
as the creator were more correct: Piitiinjiilee says, ‘The uni- 
verge arose from the will or the command of God, who infused 
into the system a power of perpetual progression ;'° and Jatoo- 
kiirnii, another sage, delivers a similar opinion: ‘ Creation 
Brose out of the will of God, who created a power to produce 
and direct the universe.’’ Yet here the christian reader will 
perceive an essential error in the idea that the power to create 
was somctlung derived from the deity. None of the ancient 
heathen could divest themselves of the idea, that the creation 
and government of the universe would be too troublesome to 
the Divine Being; an idea which contains the grossest re- 
flection on the infinite wisdom, power, and benevolence of 
God. 


Such were the ideas of the Hindoo philosophers relatiye to 
the origin of things. Respecting the world itself, both as the 
product of divine wisdom, and as a stage of action, their opi- 
nions were equally incorrect:—Vaghritkirnt saya, ‘ The 
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world isfalse, though God is united toit" Kipilil delivers a 
slaliat idea: ‘ That part of the world which is permanent. ia 
inseect : al] the rest is contemptible, because unsubstantial.’ 
Again, « This error-formed world is like a bubble on the water : 
we can never say that it does not exist, nor that it does. It is 
ae unreal as when the thirsty deer mistakes the fog on the mea- 
dew for a pool of water." Visible things were regarded by 
Plato as fleeting shades. Yet Kipilti speaks more rationally 
when he says, ‘ The world resembles a lodging house ; there is 
no union between it and the occupier :* and Kinadii thus cor- 
rects the folly of these ascetics: ‘ Visible objects are net to be 
despised, seeing the most important future effects arise out of 
them.” 


As for as these philosophers were yogéés, or advocates for 
the system of abstractfon, they necessarily felt but little reve- 
rence for the gods, since they considered absorption, to which 
the gods themselves had not attained, as a felicity far greater 
then all their heavens could supply: hence says Kipili, ‘ Even 
the residence of Briimha is hell, for it is full of the impurity of 
death: among the inhabitants of that place, those who are 
more glorious than yourself are miserable, in consequence of 
their subjection to the three gooniis; and being constantly 
terrified with the fear of transmigration, even they seek libe- 
ration.’ 


The Hindoo philosophers never directed their disciples to 
worship Briimhi, the one Ged, except by the forms denomi- 
nated yogil, and in which we find little that can be called wor 
Bhip :- their object was not to enlarge the understanding end 
elevate the passions, but rather to destroy both in their attempts 
to attain perfect abstraction of mind. So that what Cudworth 
says, “Some contend that the supreme God was not at all wor- 
shipped by the pagans,’ is substantially true respecting the 
Hindoos. 
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Wien these ascetics condescend to notice the gods, they 
speak of Briimha just as Hesiod and others speek of Jupiter, 
that he is ‘the father of the gods, and that to him the creation 
of al] things is to be attributed.” They also give Brimha two 
associates, Vishnoo and Shivii, and in the hands of this trium- 
virate place the work of general creation, preservation, and 
deatruction, thus holding up a most surprizing and unaccounta- 
ble union between the Hindoos, the Greeks and Romans: 
‘Maximus Tyrius obscrves,’ says Cudworth, ‘that Hemer 
shares the government of the world among the triumvirate of 
gods, Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto. The Roman and Samo- 
thracian trinity of gods, worshipped altogether is the capitol, 
were Jupiter, Minerva, and Juno.’ 


I: is inculcated in every part of the Hindoo writings that the 
gods were created. All the sages, though some of them made 
matter and even the world eternal, agree with Vrihiispiitee, 
who certainly meant to include the gods, ‘ Ged is from every 
lasting: every thing else has a derived existence.’* ‘ All be- 
ings,’ says Haréétii, ‘ from Brtimheto the smallest insect, con- 
stantly reap what they have sown in former births.» Cudworth 
says, ‘the heathen poets, though seeming sticklers for poly~ 
theism, except one only unmade deity, asserted all the other 
to be generated, or created goda.’ 


It might be asked, if Briimha, Vishnoo, and Shivi: preside 
ever human affairs, what work is there assigned to the other 
gods? Most of the gods, who are not the varied forms of 
these three, preside over some particular part of creation or of 
terrene affairs: thus, Kartikéyi is the god of war, Likshméé 
is the goddess of prosperity, &c. ‘ Cicero did not suppose,’ 
sxys Crdwerth, ‘ the supreme God to do all things immediately 
and by himself, but he assigned some certain parts and pro- 
vinees to other inferior gods.’ ‘ Amongst the pagans,’ adds 
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the same writer, ‘ there was nothing without a god: one pre- 
sided over the rocking of the cradle, another over the sweep- 
ing of the house, another over the ears of corn, another over 
the husk, and another over the knots of straw and grass’ 


Exactly the same idea prevailed among the Hindoo philo- 
sophers as is attributed to Scevola and Varro, who, says Cud- 
worth, ‘ agreed, that the civil theology then established by the 
Roman laws was only the theology of the vulgar, but not the 
true; that there was another called the theology of wise men 
and of truth.’ Still we must remind the reader, that it was not 
the grossness or absurdity of image worship that offended the 
Hindoo sages; they aspired to a state of abstraction from 
earthly things which was beyond the reach of the vulgar, and 
which they proudly expected would elevate them to a perfect 
anion with the deity, leaving the gods and their worshippers in 
a state of subjection to death, and to transmigration through 
every reptile form. 


Respecting the state of man in this world the Hindoo philo- 
sophers appear to have taught, that all men are born under the 
influence of the merit or demerit of actions performed in some 
prior state ;* and that the preponderance of merit or demerit 
in these actions regulates the quantity of each of the three 
qualities (goonitis) in each individual, viz. of the quality leading 
to truth and consequent emancipation, of that to activity, and 
of that to darkness, respectively termed the siitwit, rilyt, and 
tim’: goontis ; which qualities have an overwhelming influence 
on the actions and effects of the present birth. Kipilti thus 
describes these qualities: ‘ ‘The yuality leadmg to truth, pro- 
duces happiness ; that giving rise to activity, inclines the per- 
son to seek his happiness among the objects of sense; and that 


* Puit’hééniisee says, ‘ Merit and demerit, as well as the universe, are 
eternal.’ p 44. Chyviinu says, ‘ The fates of men arise out of works hav- 
jug no begipning.’ p. ‘47. 
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leading to darkpess produces insensibility. The first quality- 
leads to liberation ; the second to temporary happiness in the 
heavens of the gods, and the last to misery.” 


According to this system, therefore, men are not born aa 
candidates for a celestial prize, or as probationers, having life 
and death set before them, every thing depending on their cha- 
racters and conduct in the present state; but they are placed 
under the effects of actions which are said to have had no be- 
ginning, and which regulate the qualities or complexion of 
the character so entirely, as to remind us of what is said of the 
doctrine of fate according to Zeno and Chrysippus, that ‘it 
implies an eternal and immutable series of causes and effects, to 
which the deity himself is subject’ On this point, take the 
following authorities . ‘ Men are born subject to time, place, 
merit and dement.’ ‘ God formed creatures according to the 
eternal destiny connected with their meritorious or evil cop- 
duct.° ‘ God created every thing in an inseparable connec- 
tion with the merit and demerit of actions.” God himself is 
subject in his government to the merit and demerit of works.” 
‘Some say, that the very body, the senses, and the faculties 
also, are the fruits of actions" ‘ Works of merit or demerit ia 
oue birth, naturally give rise to virtue or vice in the next.’, 
* When the appointed periods of passing through the effects af 
meritorious and evil actions are expired, the soul will obtain 
emancipation.” ‘ Birth is an evil, for with birth all manner of 
evils are connected.” Seneca says, ‘ Divine and human af- 
fairs are alike borne along in an irresistible current ; cause de- 
pends upon cause; effects arise in a long succession.’ 


Respecting the human ody, the opinions of three distis- 
guished philosophers may suffice: Kiinadii saye, ‘ The body is 
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: composed of one element, earth, and that water, light, air, and 
vacuum @fe only assistants,’ page 260. Kiipilii, respecting the 
origin of bodies, delivers this opinion : ‘ In the midst of that uni- 
verse-surrounding egg,* which is ten times larger than the four- 
teen spheres, by the will of the self-2xistent was produced the 
st’hoolti-shiiréériy,” page 142. ‘Causing the rare or subtle 
parts of his own lingii-shiiréérit~ to fall as clothing upon the 
souls proceeding from himself, God created all animals ;’ p. 142. 
Vitshisht’hii says, ‘ From the quality -eading to truth in space, 
arose the power of hearing ; from the same in air, arose feeling ; 
in fire, the sight ; in water, taste ; in matter, smell, From the 
quality leading to activity united to space, arose speech; from 
the same in air, arose the power of the hands ; in light, that of 
the feet ; in water, that of production; and in eaith, that of 
expulsion; and from this quality in the whole of the five ele- 
ments, arose the power of the five breaths, or air received into 
ee emitted from the body. The five senses, the five organs of 
action, the five breaths, with the mind and the understanding, 
form the embryo body: a particular combination of these 
forms the body in its perfect state.’" Plato says, ‘ When that 
principle which we call quality is moved, and acts upon matter, 
it andergoes an entire change, and those forms are produced 
frém which arises the diversified and coherent system of the 
universe 

The soud was considered by all these philosophers as God. 
The védantéés were of opinion, that there existed no distinc- 
tion between spirit and the soul, while Kiipilii and Piitiinjiilee 
maintained, that besides the soul there was no such thing as 
spirit, preserving a distinction at the same time between the 
woul as liberated from birth, and as confined in a bodily state. 


* An orphic fragment is preserved by Athenagoras, in which the formation 
of the world is represented under the emblem of an egg. 
1 From st'’hoolt, gross, and shiirééri, body. ™ From lingtl, atomic. 
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These who made q distinction between the soul and spirit, con- 
tended that spirit as connected with the body was there in ap 
unmixed and intangible state, as simple light or, energy, and 
not as in any respect polluted by evil actions, the painful con- 
sequences of which, in a sense of misery, they contended were 
confined to the soul; and if in any part of this work an idea 
should have been given, that the Great Spirit, in an individuated 
state, enjoys or endures the fruits of actions, except by its con- 
finement to a bodily atate, the reader is entreated to substitute, 
in any such passage, the term soul. By the term jéévit, or soul, 
the Hindoos understand an uncreated being or power, separate 
from spirit, the subject or worshipper of spirit, which though 
individuated, has one source common toall souls. Kiipilti says, 
* some maintain the doctrine of the individuality of souls; but 
this 1s false, for all souls have the same vitality.” Jéévii sig- 
nifies life, and the author knows no term by which to identify 
it, but that of soul in a lower sense. The soul thus, according 
to some of these sages, 13 dependent on spit for all its power, 
and under spirit regulates al] the motions of the body: to the 
soul is also ascribed all the merit and demerit of actions. The 
seat of spirit is said to be in the brain, and of the soul in the 
heart. Strato taught, ‘ that the seat uf the soul was in the 
middle of the brain.’ The soul is also said to be subject, in ite 
powers and actions, to the bodily state in which it is placed, 


These philosophers further taught, that mint, the mind, and 
beoddhee, the understanding, wete assistants to the soul, and not 
faculties of the spirit. They considered all living creatures as 
possessed of souls ; the soul of a beast being the same as that in 
rational creatures, that in beasts being only more confined than 
thet in man. ‘ All life is Briimhii,’ says Védti-Vasii, Arche- 
laus of Miletus taught, that animals have souls which differ in 
their powers according to the structure of the bodies in which 
they reside. The Hindoo sages distinguished, however, be- 
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tween the soul and animal life, the latter of which they spoke 
of as being mere vital breath. The following opinions on the 
intellectual part of man are found in the Hindoo writings : 
‘ Mind cannot be the source of life and motion, for if this had 
been the case, when this power had been pursuing something 
elge, the body would have become inanimate.’> ‘ The under- 
standing, though not the cause of light, in consequence of its 
nearness to spirit, possesses a degree of radiance superior to 
every other part of nature’ ‘ The understanding receives the 
forms of things, and they are reflected upon spirit. It is 
through the operations of the understanding that things aré 
perceived.” ‘ The understanding is without beginning, fer as 
a seed 1s said to contain the future tree, so the understanding 
contains the habits produced by fate,” Empedocles main- 
tained, that ‘not only man but brute animals are allied to the 
divinity, for that one spirit which pervades the universe unites 
all animated beings to itself and to one another. It is there- 
Sore unlawful to kill or eat animals which are allied to us in 
their principle of life.” 


Having thus brought man on the stage of action, the Hindoo 
sages point out three modes of religion, the lowest of which 
relates to the popular cercmonies, and the fruit of which will be 
a religious mind, and a portion of merit and happiness If 
these religious works are splendid, a residence with the gods is 
promised. The next mode is that of devotion, the blessings 
promised to which are comprized in a dwelling near God in & 
fature state. But that which these sages most exalted was the 
pursuit of divine wisdom, either in connection with ceremonies 
or without them, by discrimination, subjection of the passions, 
and abstraction of mind. The fruit promised to this ab- 
atraction is liberation or absorption. On these subjects we 
have the following opinions ; ‘ Future happiness is to be ob- 
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tained by devotion, assieted by a sight of the image, by toudch- 
ing it, by meditation on its form, worshipping its feet, or in its 
presence, bowing to it, serving it from affection,’ &c.t ‘Those 
ceremonies by which the knowledge of the divine nature is ob- 
tained, and by which all evil is for ever removed, we call 
religion.""—‘ Perform the appointed ceremonies for subduing 
the passions; listen to discourses on the divine natpre, 
fix the mind unwaveringly on God, punfy the body by incan- 
tations and other ceremonies, and persuade thyself that thou 
and the deity are one.“ ‘ Vhe inferior fruit following works 
is happiness with the gods.” Ashwilayiinii and Védii-Vasi, 
however, protest against the performance of works for the 
sake of reward: the former says, ‘It is improper to seek for a 
recompense for works ;' and the latter says, ‘ Works are not to 
be considered as a bargain.’ Other philosophers, and among 
them Shiinkiracharyt, are opposed to ail works~ the latter 
says, ‘Works as wholly excluded, and knowledge alone, 
realizing every thing as Briimhi, procures liberation *—In di- 
rect opposition to this, Gtirgii says, ‘ The man who is animated 
by an ardent devotion, whatever opinions he embraces, will ob- 
tain final emancipation. Nariidii suggests another way to 
beatitude s ‘ Reliance on a religious guide, singing the praises 
of God, and abstraction, lead to future blesecdness.’*> All these 
philosophers agreed with Shittatiipti, ‘ That the candidate for 
future bliss must renounce the indulgence of the passions.’ 


Although many things are found in the philosophical writings 
of the Hindoos favourable to the practice of religious cere- 
monies and to devotion, yet the ancient system, it is evident, 
strongly recommended abstraction and the practice of those 
ansterities which were intended to annihilate the passions. In 
this work, wisdom, or rather discrimination, was considered a8 
the most effective agent, united to bodily austerities. On this 


* Jamtidignee, page 43. " Ktnadii, pace 270, x Ugtstyti! 
page 33, y Védit-Vasit, page 177." * Page 179. * Page 4). 
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subject Ktipili thus speaks: ‘ We cail that discriminating 
wisdom which distinguishes spirit from matter accarding. td 
their different natures: the immateriality of the one from the 
materiality of the other, the good of the one from the evil of 
the other, the value of the one from the worthlessness of the 
other.” ‘Nothing destroys false ideas sé much as discrimina- 
tion.’ ‘ Every one through visible objects knows something of 
God, but abstract ideas of God none possess, except as dis- 
crimination is acquired.’ ‘ Discrimination, seeing it prevents 
false ideas, is the cause of liberation.’ The reader will per- 
ceive that this discrimination was to be connected with yogi, 
which is thus described ‘ The restraining of the mind, and 
confining it to internal raotions, is called yogi. ‘ Of the 
eight parts of yogt, the first five serve the purpose of sub- 
duing the passions.” ‘ When the yogéé renounces all assiat- 
atice from the understanding, and remains without the exer- 
else of thought, he is identified with Briimht, and remains as 
the pure glass when the shadow has left it.’ The exalted 
powers possessed by the yogéé are thus mentioned by Pittin- 
julee: ‘The yogée will hear celestial sounds, the songs and 
conversation of celestial choirs.¢ He will have the perception 
of their touch in their passage through the air, ‘ The yogaé 
is able to trace the progress of intellect through the senses, 
and the path of the animal spirit through the nerves He is 
able to enter a dead or a living body by the path of the senses, 
and in this body to actas though it were his own." The happy state 
of stoicism té which he is raised is thus described by Kiipilt : 
‘To @ yogéé, in whose mind all things are identified as spirit, 
whet is infatuation ? what is grief? He sees all things as one. he 
ig destitute of affections; he neither rejoices in good, nor is 
offended with evil. ‘A wise man sees so many false things in 


* Komlit, pages 124, 126, and 152. = *_Piitimpiilee, page 209. * Véda- 
Vasii, page 196. 6 Pythagoras is said to have heen permitted 
te hear the celestial music of the sphere. » Page 215, 
» Zeno rmagined his wise man void of ad! passions and emotions, and capa- 
ble of being happy in the midst of torture.~—Plate says, ‘Theoretical phi- 
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those which are called true, so marly disgusting things in those 
whieh are called pleasant, and so much misery in what is called 
happiness, that he turns away with disgust.’ ‘ He who in the 
body has obtained liberation, is of no cast, of no sect, of no 
order, attends to no duties, adheres to no shastrtis, to no for- 
mulas, to‘no works of merit; he is beyond the reach of speech ; 
he remains at a distance from all secular concerns; he has re- 
nounced the love and the knowledge of sensible objects; he is 
glorious as the autumnal sky; he flatters none, he honours 
none, he is not worshipped, he worships none; whether he 
practises and follows the customs [of his country] or not, this 
is his character.* Still Piitinjilee admits the possibility of 
this abstraction being broken: ‘ If the gods succeed in éx- 
citing desire in the mind of the yogéé, he will be thrown back 
to all the evils of future transmigrations "! 


On the subject of death, these philosophers entertained no 
idea cither just or solemn Shoonii-Shéphii says, ‘ Material 
things undergo no real change; birth and death are only ap- 
pearances.’" Goutiimit says, ‘Some affirm, that death is to 
be identified with the completion of those enjoyments or suffer. 
ings which result from accountability for the actions performed 
in preceding births. Others call the dissolution of the union 
between the soul and the body, death; and others contend 
that death 1s merely the dissolution of the body.” Kiinadit 
expresses similar ideas in these words: ‘ Religion and irre- 
ligion, at birth, taking the form of the understanding, the 
body, and the senses, become united to them, and the disso- 
lution of this union is death.’e 


On transmigration these philosophers thus speak : ‘ The im- 
press of actions [the mark of merit or demerit left on the 


Jesophy produces a contemplative life, in which the mind, occupied om 
meditations purely inte'lactual, acquires a resembiance to the divunty.’ 
* Kupilt, page 169, 170. ' Page 217. ™ Page 48, » Page 
241. ° Page 982. 
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mind by actions] is to be attributed to illusion. Actions per 
formed under the influence of illusion are followed by eight 
millions of births.’ ‘He who at death loses the humen form, 
loses the impressions received in the human state; but when 
he is born again as a man, all the impressions of humanity 
are revived.’—‘ It is the thirst-prodacing seed of desire that 
gives birth to creatures’: ‘Passion is the chief cause of re- 
production.’ ‘ The five sources of misery, that is, ignorance, 
selfishness, passion, hatred, and fear, which spring from the 
actions of former births, at the moment ef a person's birth 
become assistants to actions the existence of pride, passion, 
or envy, infallibly secures a birth connected with earthly at- 
tachment Men who are moved by attachment, envy, or fear, 
become that upon which the mind is steadfastly fixed.’ The 
Pythagoreans taught, that ‘after the rational mind is freed 
from the chains of the body, it assumes an ethereal vehicle, 
and passcs into the regions of the dead, where it remains till 
it is sent back to this world, to be the inhabitant of some other 
body, brutal or human These ideas were the foundation of 
> their abstinence from animal food, and of the exclusion of 
animal sacrifices from their religious ceremonies.’ ‘ The ra- 
tional soul,’ adds Pythagoras, ‘is a demon sprung {rom the di- 
vine soul of the world, and sent down into the body as a 
punishment for its crimes in a former state.’ 


Liberation, or absorption, was thus tréated of by the Hin- 
doo sages: ‘Emancipation consists in the extinction of all 
sorrow.” * Future aappises consists in being absorbed in that 
God who is a see of joy."--* Exemption from future birth can 
be obtained only by a person's freeing himself from all attach- 
ment to sensible objects.’ ‘ Discriminating wisdom produces 
emancipation.’ ‘The Vedantit teaches, that discriminating 
wisdom produces absorption into Brimhii; the Sankbyit says, 


® Putinjilee, pages 207, 219. 4 Pages 122, 123. * © Souts,” 
says Huet are sent down into the human body as iato a sepulchre or pri 
aon.’ ’ Goutima, page 9. t Viehisht’ bis, page at. 
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absorption into life." ‘ Emancipation is to be obtained by 
perfect abstraction of mind.’—< Liberation is to be obtained 
only by divine wisdom, which, however, cannot exist in the 
mind without wholly extinguishing al! consciousness of out- 
wardthings by meditation on the one Briimhii. In this man- 
ner the soul may obtain emancipation even in a bodily state.’’— 
« By ascending through the states of a student, a secular, and 
s hermt, 2 person will obtain absorption.* ‘The practice of 
ceremonies and divine knowledge are both necessary to pro- , 
cure liberation.* ‘ Absorption will immediately succeed 
the removal of mistake respecting matter, or the value of 
material things.’ Pythagoras thought, that the soul after 
successive purgations would return to the eternal source from 
which it first proceeded.—Chrysippus and Cleanthes taught, 
that even the gods would at length return to Jupiter, and in 
him lose their separate existence. Jtimiidiignee, a Hindoo 
sage, however, rejects this idea of the extinetion of all iden- 
tity of existence in a future state: ‘ The Iden of losing a dis- 
tinct existence by absorption, as a drop is lost in the ocean, is 
abhorrent: it is pleasant to feed on sweetmeats, but no 
one wishes to be the aweetmeat itself,’ 


The Hindoo sages were not all agreed respecting the disso- 
lutzon of the universe, or in what the Greeks called the perio- 
dical revolution of nature, or the Platonic or great year. 
Kopiliét and others clearly taught that the world would be dis- 
aolved: Kopili says, ‘That in which the world will be ab- 
sorbed is cailed by some crude matter, by others illusion, and 
hy others atoms.’'—Zeno says, ‘ At this period, all material 
forms are lost in one chaotic mass; all animated nature is re- 
united to the deity, and naiure again exists in its original form 

* Kipltit, page 126. ‘ft is oily,’ says Plato, ‘ by disengaging iteelf 
fromatl antmal passions that the soul of man can be prepared to return to 


ite original babitation.' * Piitiinjilee, page 10. 7 Védi-Vani, 
pace 14, * Joiminee, page 16. * Bhrigoo, page 25. 
» Vribuspitee, page 25. © Page 43. 4 Page 150, 
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ag one whole, consisting of God and matter. From this cheer 
tic state, however, it again emerges, by the energy of the 
Effient Principle, and gods and men, and all the forms of 
regulated nature, are renewed, to be dissolved and renewed 
in endless succession.’ The Egyptians ‘conceived that the 
universe undergoes a periodical conflagration, after which all 
things are restored to their original form, to pass again through 
a simuar succession of changes.—Joiminee, on the other 
hand, maintains, that ‘ The doctrine of the total dissolution 
of the universe is not just.” ‘The world had no beginning, 
and will have no end‘ as jong as there are works, there must 
be birth, and a world like the present as a theatre on which 
they may be performed, and the effects passed through.”* Gou- 
ttimt, Dikshii, and others, taught that some parts of the uni. 
verse, or of the order of things, were eternal among these 
they included space, time, the védi, the animal soul, the 
primary atoms, &c, 


Having thus carried this summary through the most dis- 
tinguished parts of the Hindoo philosophy, the reader may be 
anxious to know how far these philosophers, thus incessantly 
contradicting each other, were persuaded of the truth of the 
doctrines they taught Goutiimt says, ‘Evidence of the 
truth of things is to be obtained through the senses, by ins 
ference, by comparison, and by sensible signs or words."® 
Joiminee says, ‘ Truth 1s capable of the clearest demonstra- 
tion, without the possibility of mistake,” while Katyaytini 
maintains,‘ that nothing is certain but existence and non-ex- 
istence ,** and Goutiimii adds, ‘ God has placed in our nature 
a disposition to err.” Arcesilaus taught ‘ that every thing 
is uncertain to the human understanding.’ Protagoras is said 
to have taught, ‘ that contradictory arguments may be advanced 


.. © Page 1b, f Dicearchus maintained that the human race always 
existed=—Pherecydes was of opinion that Jupiter, duration, apd chaos, 
were eternal. g Page 291 & Page 6. i Page 15. 
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upas every subject; that all natural objects are perpetually 
yarying; that the senses convey different reports to dif- 
ferent persons, and even to the same person at different times.’ 
The Pyrrhonists maintained, that the inferences which philos 
sophers have drawn from the reports of the senses are doubtful, 
and that.any general comparison drawn from appearances 
may be overturned by reasonings equally plausible with those 
by which it is supported. 


From all these quotations the reader will perceive such an 
agreement between the philosophical systems of all the ancients 
as may well excite the highest astonishment. The Greek and 
Hindoo sages, it might be supposed, lived in one age and 
country, imbibing the principles of each other by continual 
intercourse. 


There are many other remarkable coincidences not noticed 
inthese remarks for instance, the Pythagoreans taught, that 
after the rational mind is freed from the chains of the body, it 
assumes an aeriel vehicle: this vehicle the Hindoos call a pré- 
ti shiréerti,—Pythagoras thought with the védi, that he 
could cure diseases by incantations ;~Cpirurus was of opinion 
that the earth was in form a circular plain, and that a vast 
ocean surrounded the habitable world;—both the Greek and 
Hindoo ascetics concealed their ideas respecting the popular 
opinions and worship; the subjects controverted amongst 
them were substantially the same;—their modes of discussion 
were the same; their dress and manners were very similar, of 
which Diogenes may afford an example . this sage, it is said, 
wore a coarse cloak, carrjed a wallet and a staff, and made the 
porticos and other public places his habitation. 


But after all these efforts of the greatest minds, Greek and 
"Hindoo, that ever were sent down to earth, how deplorable 
‘that, on subjects so infinitely important to man, the results 
should have been 6o painfully uncertain; and how irresistibly 
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are-we brought to the scripture doctrine, ‘that human witdom 
is utterly insufficient, without the promised assistance from 
above, to lead us into the path of truth, especially as it re- 
pects the knowledge of the divine nature and will. 


The author thinks he cannot conclude this part of the intro- 
ductory chapter better, than by inserting from Barthelemy, a 
short but very animated description of the clashing opinions of 


the Greeks :~ 


“T one day found in the portico of Jupiter some Athenians 
‘* engaged in philosophical discussions. No, sorrowfully ex- 
“ claimed an old disciple of Heraclitus, I can never contem- 
** plate nature without a secret horror. All living creatures are 
“€ only in a state of war or ruin; the mbabitants of the air, the 
“ waters, and the earth, are endowed with force or cunning 
** only for the purpose of persecution and destruction: I my- 
* self murder and devour the animal which I have fed with my 
“© own hands, until I shall be devoured in my turn by vile 
* insects, 


“TI fix my attention on more pleasing objects, replied a 
“ young follower of Demociitus. The flow and ebb of gene- 
“rations afflicts me no more than the periodical succession of 
“the waves of the ocean, or of the leaves of trees.” What 
*« matters it that such and such individuals appear or disappear ? 
‘“« The earth is a theatre changing its scencry every moment. 
“Ig it not annually clothed with new flewers and new fruits ? 
* The atoms of which I am composed will one day re-unite 
* after their separation, and I shall’revive in another form * 


, Alas! said a third, the degree of love or hatred, of joy 
“ or grief, with which we are affected, has but too much influ- 
= Mimner, ap. Stob. serm, 96. p. 538. Simenid. ap. eund. p. 530. 


* Plin. Hist. Nat. bk, 7. cap. 55, ti, p, 412. Bruck, Hist, Philos. 4. i, p. 
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“ ence en our judgments.° When sick, I see nothing ia nature 
“but a system of destruction; but when in health, I behold 
‘¢ only a system of reproduction. 


* It ig in reality both, observed a fourth: when the universe 
“ emerged from chaos, intelligent beings had reason to flatter 
* themselves that the Supreme Wisdom would deiga to unveil 
to them the mative of their existence ; bus this secret he ra- 
“gerved to himself aione, and, addressing himself to second 
‘ causes, pronounced only these two words: Destroy; repro- 
«¢ duce :! words which have for ever fixed the destiny of the 
“ world. 


* [ know not, resumed the first, whether it be for their diver- 
“gion, or with a serious design, that the gods have formed 
“us; but this I know, that it is the greatest of misfortunes 
“to be born, and the greatest happiness to die." Life, said 
« Pindar, is but the dream of a shadow:* a sublime image, 
‘‘and which depicts with a single stroke all the inanity of 
‘man, Life, said Socrates, should only be meditation on 
«« death :' a singular paradox, to suppose that we are compelled 
“ to live only to learn to die. Man is born, lives, and dies, in 
“(the same instant; and in that instant, so fugitive, what » 
‘complication of sufferings! His entrance into life is pro- 
“ claimed by cries and tears ; in infancy and adolescence come 
«* masters to tyrannise over him, and duties which exhaust his 
“ strength ;» next follows a terrific succession of arduous la- 
“ bours, overwhelming cares, bitter affliction, and conflicts of 
*C every kind; and all this is terminated by an old age which 
* renders him an object of contempt, and a tomb that consigns 


© Aristot. de Rhet. lib. 1. cap. 2.1. ji. p. S15. v sop ap. Stob. 
serm. 103. p. 554. 4 Plat. de Leg. lib. 1. t. Hi. p. 644, T Sophocl. 
in CEdip. Colon, v. 1289. Bacchyl. et alis ap, Stob, serm. 96. p. 530 et 531. 
Cicer. Tuscu!, I:b. 1. cap 48. t. fi. p 273. * Pind. in Pythic. od. 8. v. 
136. © Plat, in Phaedon. t, |. p. 64 et 67. Id ap. Colem, Alexand, Stro- 
mat. lib. 5. p. 686, * Sophocl. in CEdip. Colon. vy. 1290, Axioch. 
ap. Plat, t. til, p. 366. Teles. ap. Stob. ap. 535. 
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« hira to oblivion. Yau have but to study him. His virtues 
“« ave only the barter.for his vices: if he refrains from one; i¢ ik 
‘¢ only to obey the other.x If he avails not himself of his expe- 
“ rience, he is a cluld beginning every day to live: if he makes 
“ use of it, he is an old man who has lived only too long. He 
“ possesses two signal advantages over other animals,. foresight 
and hope. What has Nature done? She has cruelly impoi- 
s gened them with fear. What a void in every thing he does! 
‘6 What varieties and incongruities in all his propensities and 
“© projects! I would ask you, What is man? 


«J will tell you, answered a giddy youth whe entered at the 
“moment. Then drawing from under his robe a little figure 
*¢ ef wood or paste-board, of which the limbs might be moved 
* by certain strings that he stretched and relaxed at pleasure.’ 
s* These threads, said he, are the passions, which hurry us 
* semetimes to the one aide and sometimes to the other.’ This 
‘Sig all I know of the matter; and having so said, he imme- 
“ diately walked away. 


. “ Our life, said a diseiple of Plato, is at once a comedy and 
“ tragedy ; in the former point of view it can have no other 
plot than our folly, nor in-the latter any catastrophe but 
*¢ death ; and as it partakes of the nature of both these dramas, 
** jt is interspersed with pleasures and with pains» 


“The conversation was perpetually varying. One denied 
1‘ the existence of motion; ahother that of the objects by 
“ which we appear surrounded. Every thing external, qnid 
{ they, is only deceit and falsehoods every thing internal only 
-* error and illusion, Our senses, our passions, and reason, lead 
“ us astray ; sciences, or rather idle opinions, force us fram the 


x Plat. in Phedon. t.1.p. 69. ¥ Herodot. lib, 2. cap. 48. Lab. de Mund. 
ap. Aviatot. cap. 6.t i. p, 611. Lucian. de Ded Syr. cap. 16, t. inl. p. 463. 
Apul. de Mund. &c, ¥ Plat. de Leg. lib. 1, t ji, p, 644, * Plat. in 
Phileb. t. if, p: 50. 
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«¢ repose of ignorance to abandon us td all the torment of aager- 
“ tainty ; and the pleasures of the mind have contrasts a theu: 
‘ sand times more painful than those of the senses. 


“ Lyentured to speak. ‘Men, said 1, are becoming more and 
“ more enlightened. May we not presume that, after exhaust- 
*¢ ing all their errors, they will at length discover the secret of 
4* those mysteries which occasion them such anxiety ?—And do 
* you know what happens then? answered some one. When 
‘this secret is on the point of being discovered, nature is sud- 
*¢ denly attacked with some dreadful disease.’ A deluge or a 
“‘ conflagration destroys the nations, with all the monuments 
‘ of their intelligence and vanity. These fearful calamities 
* have often desolated our globe. The torch of science has 
‘* been more than once extinguished and rekindled. At each 
“revolution, a few individuals who have escaped by secident 
‘* re-unite the thread of generations ; and behold a new race of 
‘‘ wretches laboriously employed for a long series of ages in 
st forming themselves into societies, making laws, inventing arts, 
‘and bringing their discoveries to perfection,‘ till a new catas- 
*¢ trophe swallows them up likewise in the gulf of oblivion ! 

‘© Unable any longer to sustain a conversation to me so ex- 
“ graordinary and novel, I precipitately left the portico, abd, 
“« without knowing whither I directed my steps, presently found 
‘© myself on the banks of the Ilyssus. My mind was violently 
“agitated with the mast melancholy and afflicting reflections. 
‘‘ Was it to acquire such odious knowledge, then, that I had 
*¢ quitted miy country and relations! And do all the efforts of 
* human understanding only serve to shew us that we are tho 
*€ most miserable of beings! But whence happens it that these 
‘beings exist? Whence does it happen that they perish ? 
What mean those periodical changes which eternally take 

b Plat. in Tim t. aii. p. 22. Arsstot. Meteor. lib. 2. cap. 14. t. 1. p. 548. 


Polyb. lib. 6. p. 453. Heiaclit, ap. Clem. Alex, lib. 5. p. 711. Not. Potter, 
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‘* place on the theatre of the world ? For whom is this dreadfal 
£* spectacle intended ? Is it for the gods, who have no need of 
“ itg is it for men, who are its victims? And why am I myself 
“ compelled to act a part on this stage? Why was I drawn 
“¢ fom non-entity without my knowledge, and rendered wretch- 
“‘ ed without being asked whether I consented to be so? | in- 
4 terrogate the heavens, the earth, and the whole universe. 
« What answer can they give? They silently execute orders 
“without any knowledge of their motives. I question the 
“gages: cruel men! They have answered me. ‘They have 
‘* taught me to know myself! They have stripped me of all the 
‘(claims I had to my own esteem! Already I am unjust to- 
“wards the gods, and ere long perhaps I shall be barbarous 
* towards men | 


~ “ To what a height of violence and enthusiasm does a heated 
“imagination transport us! Ata single glance I had run over 
‘* all the consequences of these fatal opinions ; the slightest ap- 
* pearances were become to me realities ; the most groundless 
* apprehensions were convefted mto torments my ideas, like 
* frightful phantoms, maintained a conflict in my mind with 
‘‘ the violence of contending waves agitated by the tempest. 


** In the midst of this storm of warring passions I had thrown 
*« myself, without perceiving it, at the foot of a plane tree, u- 
“ der which Socrates used sometimes to converse with his dis- 
« giples.1 The recollection of this wise and happy man served 
4* only to increase my anxiety and delirium. I called on him 
*¢ aloud, and bathed with my tears the spot where he had once 
4" gitten, when I discovered at a distance Phocus, the son of 
- Phocion, and Ctesippus, the son of Chabrias,* accompanied 
“ by some young men of my acquaintance. I had barely time 
# to recover the use of my senses before they approached y and 
** obliged me to follow them.” 


4Plat. in Pheedr, t. iii. p. 229. * Plut. in Phoc. t. i. p, 744 ef 750. 
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The Hindoo at the hour of death finds nothing to support 
him in the system of philosophy and idolatry in which he has 
besn-educated ; he is not an ascetic who has spent his days in 
a forest, and obtained perfect abstraction of mind, and there- 
fore he has no hopes of absorption. He has performed no 
splendid acts of merit, and therefore cannot look for a situation 
in the heavens of the gods. He has been the slave of his pas- 
sions and of the world, and therefore some dreadful place of 
torment, or transmigration mto some brutal form, is bis only 
prospect.— However awful it may be, the author has been sur- 
prized to find that the Hindoos at large have no expectation 
whatever of happiness after dcath. They imagine that conti- 
nuance in a state of bodily existence is of itself a certain mark 
that further transmigrations await them. They say, that while 
they are united to a body full of wants, they must necessarily sin 
to meet these wants; that is, worldly anxiety cannot be shaken 
off, and that therefore it 1s in vain to think of heaven. 


All this load of ceremonies—all these services to spiritual 
guides and brainhiins—these constant ablutions—these endless 
repetitions of the name of God—these pilgrimages—these of- 
ferings for the emancipation of the dead —all 1s come to this: 
at death the man is only a log of wood which Yiimii is going to 
throw upon the fire ; or he is an ill-fated spark of the ethereal 
flame become impure by its connection with matter, a connec- 
tion which it never sought, and separation from which it can 
never obtain till thoroughly emancipated from all material in- 
fluence; but in endeavours to do which (and these depending 
not on its free agency but on the complexion of former actions) 
no aid from above is promised. So that in the origin of his 
mortal existence, in its continuance, and in its close, the Hin- 
doo supposes himself to be urged on by a fate not to be changed 
or resisted ; that the-efore all repentance, all efforts, are use- 
less ;~when the stream turns, it will be proper to row, but ne- 
ver till then. While he retains these ideas, thercfore, a Hindoo 
can never avail himself of the help and consolation held out to 
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hinx by divine Revelation. It is of no avai! to invite a man, un- 
less his views can be changed, to the use of prayer, who firmly 
believes that an almost endless succession of transmigrations 
inevitably await him, and that in these states he must expiate 
by his own sufferings every atom and tinge of his offences. 
Such a Hindoo can have no idea that theAlmighty is accessible ; 
thet he “ waits to be gracious ;” that “this is the accepted 
time and the day of salvation ;” that “if the wicked forsake his 
way, the Lord will abundantly pardon ;" and that ‘‘ whosoever 
shal) call on the name of the Lord shall be saved.’—O horrid 
system! O deplorable infatuation! Never was there a people 
more ardent, more industrious, more persevering in the pursuit 
ef secular schemes. Never was there a people reduced to 80 
fatal an apathy respecting eternal redemption, an apathy brought 
on by belief in doctrines having for their basis an unchanging 
necessity, without beginning and without end. 
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THe author would recommend, that a SocizTy should be form- 
ed, either in Calcutta or London, for improving our knowledge 
of the History, Literature, and Mythology, of the Hindgog ;— 
that after collecting sufficient funds, this Society should pur~ 
chase an estate, and erect a Pantheon which should receive the 
images of the most eminent of the gods, cut in marble—q 
Museum to receive all the curiosities of India, and a Library to 
perpetuate its literature. Suitable rooms for the accommoda- 
tion of the officers of the society, its committees, and members, 
would of necessity be added To sucha Society he would ven- 
ture to recommend, that they should employ individuals in 
translations from the Stingskritti, and offer suitable rewards for 
the best translations of the most important Hindoo works, On, 
some accounts, the metropolis of British India appears to be 
most eligible for this design, though such an institution might, 
the author conceives, do the highest honour to the capital of 
Britain, crowded as it is already with almost every thing great 
and noble-—The author recommends an Institution of this na- 
ture from the fear that no Society now existing, that no indi- 
vidual exertions, will ever meet the object, and that, if (which 
may Providence prevent), at any future period, amidst the aw- 
fully strange events which have begun to rise in such rapid suc- 
cession, India should be torn from Britain, and fallagain under 
the power of some Asiatic or any other despotism, we should 
still have the most interesting monuments of her fornier great- 
ness, and the most splendid trophies of the glory of the British 
name in India. Another argument urging us to the formation 
of such a Society is, that the ancient writings and the monu- 
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ments of the Hindoos are daily becoming more scarce, and 
more difficult of acquisition: they will soon irrecoverably perish. 
Should the funds of the Society be ample, literary treasures 
would pour in daily into the Library, and scarce monuments 
into the Museum, from all parts of India. And if it were formed 
in London, how interesting would a visit to such an, estab)ish- 
ment prove to all England, and to all foreigners visiting it, and 
how would it heighten the glory of our own country! And if 
formed in Calcutta, how would persons from all parts of India, 
European and native, and indeed from all parts of the world, be 
drawn to it; and how greatly would it attach the Hindoos to a 
people by whom they were thus honoured By the employment 
of an artist or two from England, all the sculptured monuments 
of India would soon be ours, and thus be carried down to the 
latest posterity. 
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Cuar. I.—Secr. I. 


OF THE HINDOO PHILOSOPHERS, AND THEIR OPINIONS. 
Swaydmbhoovit, or Minoo. 


THIS sage is known in the pooranus as the son of Briim- 
ha, and one of the progenitors of mankind. He is also 
complimented as the preserver of the védus at the time of 
the Hindoo deluge, and as having given an abstract of 
the contents of these books in the work known by his 
name, and translated by Sir William Jones. It does not 
appear improbable, that during the life of Minoo, cer- 
tain works were written, perhaps from tradition, which, 
after many additions, were called the védu or shrootee, 
“ that which has been heard.” Perhaps Miinoo himeelf, 
and Ulirkii and Markiindéya,* are to be considered as 
the compilers, from tradition, of what then existed of 
these books; for, we are not to suppose that the védiia 
were all compiled at one period. 
* See page 3,. vol. ili 
von. Iv. B 
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SECT. 1.—Kipili. 


This sage, the grandson of Mtinoo, was the founder of 
the Sankhyii sect, the author of the orginal aphorisms to 
which the sect appeals, and 1s menti#oned in several works 
as the most eminent of all the ascetics, knowing things 
past, present, and to come, and, in fact, as able to accom- 
plish whatever he wished.” The Shréé-bhagiiviitt speahs 
of him as an incarnation of Vishnoo, and declares, that 
his appearance on earth was to lead mankind to future 
happiness, by teaching the doctrines of that school of 
philosophy of which he was the founder. The Piidmti 
pooranit says, that his father, Kiiimtidii, was one of the 
progenitors of mankind, that his mother, Dé. ii-hootec, 
(Was the daughter of Swayimbhoovii; that Kiipidit was 
born at Pooskiirti, and lived at Giinga-sagiirii, and that 
he was of a datk complexion, and wore yellow garments. 
—The Kiipilii siinghita 1s ascribed to lis pen. 


Kiipiiii’s opinions appear to approach very near to 
Bouddhism . he taught, that God exists m a state wholly 
distinct from the universe, as the water on the leaf of the 
water-lily ; or, to speak more plainly, that his nature and 
existence are inscrutable; that he has nothing to do with 
creatures, nor they with him. In some parts of his wri- 
tings, he denies the divine existence altogether ; and, in- 
deed, one of his aphorisms is, ,““ There is pv God.” Tle 
called the universe the work of nature, as being possessed 
of the three qualities which give rise to divine endeak to 
activity, and to stupidity. He declared, that nature was 
undefinable, uncreated, destitute of life, and liable to 
dissolution. In reply to the question, how that which is 


» He is said to have reduced to ashes the 60,000 sons of king Sagiirn. 
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destitute of life can give rise to creatures, he referred to 
the spider’s web, spun from its own bowels, to the fall of 
imanimate bodies, to the production of milk in the udder 
of the cow, &c. tLe considered nature a. the root or ori- 
gin of the aniwerse, because every thing proceeded from 
it, or was to be traced to it; and that beyond it nothing 
was discoverable. Nature, he said, was indeceribahle, be- 
cause none of the senses could comprehend it, and yet, 
that it was one, under different forms; as time, space, Ke. 
are one, though they hive many divisions ; that there was 
in nature a propeity which he called Greatness, from 
which arose pride, o1 consciousness of separate existence, 
or appropriation ;* from the latter quality, spring water, 
fire, air, and space, or the primary atoms: and he de- 
scribed these ek ments combined as forming a pattery, or 
archetype, from which the visible unsverse was formed." 
Pride, the primary elements, and the eleven organs, he 
taught, were not e-senttal properties, but modifications of 
Nature. ; 


After defining the powers of the human mind, aud the 
members of the body, he spoke of an undefined power, 
inherent in the different parts of the human system, and 
necessary to their effective use, which be called an ema- 
nation fiom nature. He considered man as composed of 
matter and spirit, and affirmed, that the active power en« 
joys or suffers, but remains wholly separate from the pas- 
sive power, as a mere spectator of its operations, or as a 


© The bramlians caplasn this, as te desire Lo sncrease, 01 to become great, 
GY to possess. 


4 e¢ Totcleible numbers” said Pythagoras, ‘ arc those which subsisted 
im the divine mind before ali things, from which every thing hath received 
its form, and which always remain immutably the same. It is the model, 
or archetype, after which thre world, in all sts parts, is framed '” 
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person blind. He compared the passive -to a lump of 
inanimate matter, and yet affirmed that nature was the 
source of life. 


Kiupili further taught, that we derive our proofs of the 
truth of facts from the senses, from inference, and from 
testimony, or revelation; that we know nothing of God 
but by inference. He made no distinction between the 
eoul and the animal spirit, but declared, that when the 
soul became united to matter, it was absorbed in animal 
cares and pleasures.” He said, happiness arises from the 
quality leading to truth; that the quality giving rise to 
activity or restlessness, meclines the person te seek his 
happiness among the objects of sense, and produces sor- 
row, and from that leading to darkness, insensibility. 
The first quality led to emancipation ; the second, to tem- 
porary happiness in the heavens of the gors, and the 
third, to misery. Exemption from future birth can be 
obtained only’by a person’s entirely freeing himself from 
all attachment to sensible objects.‘ Space, he taught, 
arose from sounds air, from sound and contact ; fire, from 
sound, contact, and colour; water, from sound, contact, 


« Plato appears to have taught, that the soul of man js derived by ema- 
nation from God; but that this emanation was not immediate, but through 
the intervention of the soul of the world, which was itself debased by some 
material admixture ; and cousequent}y, that the hnmanp sou), receding far- 
ther from the first mtelligence, is fuferior in perfecthpn to the soul of the 
wold. The relation which the humaz soul, in its orginal constitution, 
beais to matte:, Plato appears to have cousidered as the source of moral evil. 
Since the soul of the world, by partaking of matter, has within itself the 
seeds of evil, he inferred, that this must be the case still more with respect 
to the son] of man.” 


4 The Btoics taught, that “‘ the sum of a man’s doty with respect to tim- 
welf, is, to subdue his passions ; and that in-proportion as we approach to- 
wards a state of apathy, we advance towards perfection.’? 
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colour, and flavour; earth, from sound, contact, colour, 
flavour, and odour. 


SECT. III.—Goutitm i. 


This is ‘the founder of the Noiyayikii sect. From the 
Ramayiini, and the pooraniis, we learn, that he was born 
at Himalityt, about the time of Rami, that is, at the 
commencement of the tréta yoogii ; that his father’s name 
was Déérghii-titma ; that he married Uhiilya, the daugh- 
ter of Briimha, and afterwards cursed her for criminal 
conversation with Indrii, the king of the gods; that his 
dress was that of a very austere ascetic, and that all his 
hair had fallen from his body, through age, and exposure 
to the elements. His son, Shiitaniindi, was priest to Jit- 
niki, king of Mit’hila, the father of Sééta. T’rom this 
account, we see what little reliance can be placed on the 
poorantis: these works assure us, that Goutiimi, though 
he lived in the second, or silver age, married a daughter 
of Briimha; but they meet the objection arising from 
this anachronism, by affirming, that all the sages hve 
through the four yoogtis. According to the same authu- 
rity, Goutiimiti lived as an ascetic, first, at Priiyagii; next 
in a forest at Mit’hila, and that, after the repudiation of 
his wife, he retired to mount Himaliiyti. His chief dis- 
ciples were Kanayiinti and Jabalee; to the former of 
whom is attributed a chapter of the rig védi, which goes 
by his name; and the latter was a student with Goutiimi: 
at the time Rami retired from the court of his father, and 
became an ascetic; he was seat by Goutiimi to forbid 
Ramti’s embracing such a life. 


Goutiimti wrote a work called Nayi, the aphorisms 
of which are still preserved, though not much studied. 
BS 
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He alo wrote the law treatise which bears his name. 
He was followed by Vatsyayiini, who wrote a comment 
on the Nayii. At the clese of the dwapitirti yoogt, Ga- 
ltivi wrote a comment on both these writers, and, during 
the time of the Bouddhii hings, Oodity inacharyii 15 said 
to have collected into a small treatise what had beea be- 
fore written. After the death of the last wiiter, Bachiiv- 
piitee-mishrii wrote a comment on the works of his pre- 
decessors ; and, two or three generations aflerwards, Giin- 
gésbii wrote the Tiittwii-chinta-munee, the work which is 
read now by the piindits of this school throughout Bengal. 
Numerous comments have heen written on the work of 
Gitngéshit, but in Bengal that of Shiromiinee, the scholar 
of Vasoo-dévii-sarvit-Lhoumii, of Nidcéya, 15 almost ex- 
clusively studied.« Shiromiinec also enjoyed the instruc- 
tions of Pikshii-dhiiri-mishrii, a learned man of Jintiki- 
poorit. The famous Choititnyi was his fellow student at 
Niid@éya. Many comments have been written on the 
work of Shiromiinee, but those of Jitigudetshii and Git- 
dadhbiirii are chiefly consulted by students in Bengal. 


Goutiimii taught, that God is the Great or Excellent 
Spirit, whose nature has been defined, in various ways, 
by the philosophers of the different schools ; that evidence 
of the truth of things is to be obtainéd by proofs dis- 
cernible by the senses, by inference, by comparison, and 
hy sensible signs, or words; and these moges of proof he 
applied to things; the qualities of things; work, or mo- 
‘tion ; kinds ; divisions, or parts; and absence. In thongs, 


«© T gught to mention another comment scarcely less popular, that of Mit- 
thoora-nat hii, one of Shhominec’s scholars ; and 8 small compilation by 
Vishwé-nathi-siddhama, given as the substance, or outlines of the Norya- 
yika philogophy. This smaM work has bkewise met with a commentator, 
whose nam | have not heard. 
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he comprised matter," water, light} air, space, time, 
regions, animal spirit, the Great Spirit, and mind Under 
the head light, he introduced eleven subdivisions ; under 
that respecting air, nine; under spacc, six; under the 
two next heads, five each; and under the two last, eight. 
He taught, that God is capable of unity; of separation; 
of being multiplied; of assigned dimensions; that he is 
possessed of wisdom, desire, and thought. The capacities 
and feelings whieh he ascribed to the animal spirit, were, 
wisdom, joy, sorrow, desire, envy, atixiety, numerical 
increase, definition, separation, union, disyunctisn, vice, 
and virtue. _'l'o the understanding he‘ascribed the capa- 
city of discerning first and second causes, and the fitial end 
of things ; the property of unity and numerical increase, 
definition, separation, union, disjunction, and velocity. | 
Under the head of qualitics, he included colours ; tastes, 
six; soris ; kinds, two; scents, touch, numbers, mensures, 
distance, union, separation, bulk, wisdom, joy, sorrow, 
desire, envy, carefulness, heaviness, liquidnens, affection, 
natural order, merit, demerit, sound. By work or motion, 
he understood, ascending, descending, desiring, stretch- 
ing, going. Of sorts, he made two divisions, the great 
and the smali. Under the head divisions, or purts, he 
rhade no separate distinctions. Under absence, he placed 
four divisions,"as distance, the absence of previous ex- 
istence, destruction, non-existence. Under the head, of 
wisdom, he made three divisions: certain knowledge, un- 
certain, and error: these he again subdivided. He like- 
wise taught his disciples, that space, time, region, kind, 
the human soul, the Great Spirit, and primary atoma, 
were eternal.’ He divided gourids into two kinds, that of 


* T’nder each of these three heads he made fonrteen subdivisions, 
‘ « All bodies,” says ** Epicurus, consist of parts, of which they are oor: 
posed, and imto which they may be resolved ;.and these parts are either sim 
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the voice, and all other sounds ; and taught,: that signifi- 
cant sounds, as gutturals and palatals, proceet! from those 
parts which receive a stroke in the act of pronunciation. 
He also described sound in its formation, continuance, 
and extinction; and declared that all scunds are to be 
ascribed to air. . Respecting colours, he opposed those 
who maintain, that they are derived from the process 
through which things of various colours pass, as an earthen 
pot becomes red in burning, &c. He further taught, that, 
the primary atoms excepted, all material things were open 
ta the senses; that material things were destroyed in 
three ways: first, by water, during the night of Brttmha; 
secondly, by pestilence, farnine, war, and other extraor- 
dinary methods; thirdly, when all sentient beings obtain 
absorption in Brimhii. In this manner, Gouttimii pro- 
ceeded through the divisions already mentioned, with 
their subdivisions, defining the nature of things according 
to the logical rules he presctibed to himself. 


On the subject of creation, Goutiimit taught, that God, 
being possessed of exght qualities, or dispositions existmg 
eternally within himself, manifested humself as a body of 
light ,* and that from hence the primary atoms issued ; 
that the creator next gave existence to Hiriiny i-giti bhit; 
the firet form or pattern of things, and, faving formed 


ple principles, or may be resolved mito suck = These firet principles, or erm. 
ple atoms, aie divisible by no furce, and therefare must be immutable ” 

 «« With respect to Gud, Pythagoras apgenrs to have tauuht, that in sul. 
stance hé is similar to hght”* #* Acroiding to Zoioastes, the human soul 1s 
a particle of divine hght, which will return to its souice, and partake of Its 
izamortality : aud matter 1a the last or most distant emanation (rom the fitpt 
wource of being, which, on account of its distance from the fountain of light, 
becomes opaque and inest, aud whilst it :ewains sn ths state 13 the cause of 
evil; but, being gradually refiucd, rt will at length retusn to the fountain 
“whence it owed,” 
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vice and virtue, directed this imagined being to create 
things agreeably to this model,' After this, Hiriinyt- 
giirbhii, in union with these qualities, taking the primary 
atoms, formed the universe; and Briimha uttered the 
védtis. According to the divine appointment, men 
are born’ subject to time, place, vice and virtue. 


He directed the person who wishes for supreme happi- 
ness, first, to seek wisdom, by rejecting what is doubtful ; 
by ascertaining what is capable of proof, and what is cer- 
tain, particularly respecting divine objects ; what belongs 
to the senses; to comparison; to the reason of things; 
to proofs from the nature of things; to the inseparable 
nature of things; to that which is not doubtful; to that 
which contains difficulties; to that whick is capable of 
dispute; to that in the proofs of which there are faults; 
to make himself master of what is unanswerable; to ascer- 
tain the distinctions of things; and to learn how to expose 
errors. He must then extingmsh in himself all soriow, 
[the causes of] birth, vice, and false wisdom; he must 
listen to discourses on God, and fix them indclibly in his 
mind; andin this manner he will obtain emancipation, 
consisting in the eternal extinction of all sorrow, 


SECT. 1V.—Patinjilce. 


The Roodrti-jamiili, the Viihitiandndee-héshwiirt, and 
the Ptidmii-poorani, zupply some information respecting 


# « God, that he might form a perfect world, followed that cternal pattern, 
which remains uomutable.” “By ideas, Plato appears to have meant pat- 
ters, or archetypes, subs sting by themecitce, as real beings, in the Divine 
Reason, as in chen ofigral and eternal region, and issuing thence to give 
torm to sensible things, and to become obyects of contemplation and science 
to ational beings. It 19 the dectrine of the Timeus, that the Reason of 
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this sage, to whom the Patiinjuli sehopl of philosophy 
owes its origin, and who wrote a work on the civil and 
canon law. He is said to have been born in Havriti-viir- 
shi, where his father Ungira and his mother Suté@ re. 
aided, “and that immediately on his birth be made known 
things past, present, and future. He married Loloopa, 
whom he found on the north of Sooméroo, in the hollow 
of a viitii tree, and ts said to have lived as a mendicant to 

agreat age. Being insulted by the inhabitants of Bhogi- 
bhandarii, while engaged in religious austerities, he 
reduced them to ashes by fire from his mouth. 


He taugh@that the Divine Spirit and the soul of man 
were dis ; that the former was free from passion, but 
not the bles that God was possessed of form, or was 
to be seen by the yogté; that he 1s placable, glorious, the 
creator, preserver, and the regenerator of all things; that 
the universe first arqse from his will or command, and 
that he infused into the system a power of perpetual pro- 
gression ; that the truth of things was discoverable by the 
senses, by experience, comparison, and revelation; that 
some material things were unchangeable, and others 
changeable; and that the latter pass through six changes, 
as birth, increase, &c.; that every thing arose from five 
elements, firc, water, &c.; that hnowledge is of five sorts, 
certain, uncertain, &c.; that there are five kinds of men 
those who are governed by their passions, the wrathful, 
the benevolent, the pious, and those #ho are freed from 
worldly attachments; that emancipation is to be ebtamed 
by yogii, that is, by perfect abstraction ef mind,” 


God comprehends exemplars of all things, and thatthis Reason is one of the 
frigary causes of things.” ‘¢ The exemplar,’ says Seneca, “ is uot the ef- 
Seiens cause of nature, but an instrushent necessary to the cause.” 

™ Pythagoras taught that “in the pursuit of wisdom, the almost care 
Toust be taken to raise the mind above the dommmon of the passions, and the 
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The founder of the Voishéshikii school, is to be placed 
in the same age with Goutiimii. According to the rig 
védti, he was a tall man, witha crey: beard, his hair tied 
round his head like a turban, and his whole body withered 
with age and religious austerities. His father received 
the name Védii-shira, or, he who carried the védii on his 
head, on account of the great regard he shewed to these 
works. [fe lived as an anchorite upon mount Neclii «his 
disciple Moodgilii was a very learned ascetic, whose pos- 
terity became so numerous. that even to this day many 
bramhiins are known as the descendants of Moodgiilii” 


The Piidmii pooranii speaks of him as a most devout 
ascetic, living on almost invisible particles of grain. 
When his austere devotions had drawn Vishnoo from hea- 
ven, to ask him to solicit some blessing, he informed the 
god, that he had only one favour to ask, which was, that 
he might have eyes in his feet, that he might not stumble 
on the road, but that, even in his pilgrimages, with his 
eyes closed, he might continue to meditate on Vishnoo., 


Kiadii taught, that the visible form of God was light ; 
that when the desire of creation arose in the divine mind, 
he first gave existence to water, and then to innumerable 


miflucnce of sensible objects, and to disengage it from all coi poreal impres- 
sions, that 1 may be inured to eopvese with itself, and to contemplate 
thenes spiritual and divine. Contcmplative wisdom cannot be completely 
attaincd, without a sotal abstraction from the ordinary affairs of life.” 


» One of thege desvendants, Mooraiee-mishiit, who died about two hun- 
died and fifty years ago, is famed as a poet, and to him are attributed 
a comment on a wok of Sharird, one of the Méémangsa writera s aad aa 
epte poent founded do the story of the Rama tad, 
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worlds, floating-on the waters like the mundane egg; that 
in these primeval eggs water was contained, on which lay 
Vishnoo, and from whose navel issued a lotos, in which 
Briimba was born; that Briimha, receiving instructions 
from God, created the world, first from his mind, and 
then with the primary atoms; that spirit and animal life 
were separate subsistences. 


In his aphorisms, he first explains the nature of religion ; 
o arranges the component parts of the universe: and 
ly, gives a discourse on the divine nature, which 
he divides into three heads, that God is essentially pos- 
sessed of wisdom, which, however, does not comprise 
the whole of his nature, that he is the ever blessed, andin 
all his works irresistible. Emagcipation from matter, he 
held, was connected with complete deliverance from 
sorrow. 


SECT. VI.— Védit-Vasii. 


Of the birth of this wonderful man, who divided the 
vedii into distinct parts, wrote the eighteen pooraniis, the 
eighteen oopii-poorantis, the Kulkee pooranti, the Mitha- 
Bhagii iitti, the Dévce- Bhagiiviiti, the Ekamrii-pooranii, 
the Védantt ditirshiint, and founded the Védantii sect, 
anaccount is given by himself in the Mihabhariiti : but, 
being very indelicate, it is suppressed in this edition. Hav- 
ing been born onan island, or rather a sand bank of the ri- 
ver Ytimoona, he received the name Dwoipaytind; having 
resided in a forest of Viidiirees, he was culled Vadii- 
rayiinti, and as le arranged the védiis, he became known 
hy the name now commonly given him, Védii-Vasti. It 
is said, that he was very tall, and of a dark complexion ; 
that he wore a tyger’s skin, and that his hair, tied round 
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his head like a turban, was changed into the coloar 
of gold by the rays of the sun. By his wife Shook&é@ 
he had one son, Shookii-dévii. 


It is said, that Védit-Vasti obtained his knowledge of 
the védits and pooraniis by the favour of Vishnoo, with- 
out study; that he wrote the Shrdé-Bhagiiviitii from the 
instructions of Naridii; that he communicated to Poilit, 
one of his disciples, the knowledge of the rig védii, and 
that Poilii published it to the world; that he communi- 
cated to Joiminee the samii védii, to Voishiimpayiini, 
the yijoor védii, and to Soomiintoo, a descendant of 
Ungira, the tithtrvii védii; that he taught the poora- 
niis, and the Mithabhariitit, to Lomit-klirshiinil, who be- 
came the instructor of his own son Sostii; and that Soo- 
tti read these works to 60,000 sages in the forest Noi. 
misha. 


The opinions of this philosopher are to be seen in the 
works of the Védantii sect. He taught, that the best 
idea we can form of God is that he is light, or glory. At 
the same time he maintained, that God was a spirit, with- 
out passions, separated from matter; that he is pure 
wisdom and happiness; one without a second, everlasting, 
incomprehensible, unchangeable ; and that, after descri- 
bing all modes of existence, he is that which is none of 
these. 


He taught, that the universe was formed from vacuum, 
air, fire, water, and earth ; that the world, being destitute 
of life, was liable to dissolution ; that God himself was 
the sole possessor of life, and that one spirit pervaded the 
whole animated creation. 
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When the desire to produce creatures arose im the di- 
vine mind, God united to himself what is called shitktee 
or energy, in which reside three qualities, leading to di- 
vine wisdow, to activity, and to sefhsuality. The first 
thing created was vacuum, from which arose wind ; from 
wind, fire; from fire, water, and from water, earth. Alk 
these, at their fir-t creation, were produced in an atomic 

‘form: dividing each of these into four parts, the creator 
caused to arise the first forms of things. 


He further taught, that deliverance from matter, or 
return to God, was to be obtamed tn the following man- 
ner: First, the devotee must read the védiis; must suffer 
no desire of advantage te mix in his religions services ; 
must renounce every thing forbidden in the shastrii , must 
render himself pure by daily duties, duties for the good 
of others, atonements, and mental worship; must ac- 
quaint himself with the unprofitableness of that which is 
fleeting, and transitory, and the value of that which is un- 
changeable; renounce all hope in present or future re- 
wards ; govern all his members; and meditate on God in 
the forms by which he is made known. By the power of 
these meditations, the soul will leave- the body through 
the basilar suture, and ascend to the heaven of Ugnee ; 
from thence, in succession, to various heavens, till, in the 
heaven of Viroonii, obtaining a body called Ativahikti,’ 
the devotee will ascend to the heaven of Briimha, and, 
after a hundred years of Britmha have expired, and this 
god is absorbed into the divine nature, the devotee will 
likewise obtain the same blessedness. This, he affirmed, 
was the method of obtaining gradual emancipation, Im- 
mediate emancipation was to be obtained only by divine 


© An rial body. 
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wisdom which wisdem could not exist in the mind with- 
out wholly extingnishing all consciousness of outward 
things, by meditations on the one Britmhii: that when 
this was done, the soul would obtain emancipation even 
in a bodily state. 


SECT. IX.—Joiminee, 


The founder of the M&émangzsa sect, is described in the 
Skiindii pooranii asa short young man, of a light com- 
plexion, wearing the dress of a mendicant, and living at 
Neééliivitti-mooli. He was born at Dwoiti-vinit; his 
father, Shaktitayiint, was author of a Siingskritit diction- 
ary. His son Kritee wrote certain verses in the Dévce- 
Bhagiiviitii. 


Joiminee taught, that God was to be worshipped only 
in the incantations of the védiis; that the véditis were 
unereated, and contained in themselves the proofs of 
their own divigity, the very words of which were un- 
changeable. His reasonings on the nature of material 
things were similar to those of Goutiimii ; he insisted that 
truth was capable of the clearest demonstration, without 
the possibility of mistake. He taught, that creation, 
preservation, and destruction, were regulated by the me- 
rit and demerit of works; but rejected the doctrine of 
the total destruction of the universe. He maintained, 
that the images of the gods were not real representations 
of these beings, but only given to assist the mind of the 
worshipper; that the mere forms of worship had neither 
merit nor demerit in them; and that the promises of the 
shasteii to persons who presented so many offerings, 
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so many. prayers, &c, were only given as pllurethents to 
duty. 


He directed the person who sought, final emancipation, 
to cherish afirm belief in the védiis, as well,as, persuasion 
of the benefits of religion, and the desire of being en- 
gaged sn the service of the gods; and then, by entering 
upon the duties of religion, and, by degrees, ascending 
through the states of a student, a secular, and a hermit, 
he should obtain absorption in Brimbii. 


SECT. X.—Naritdiz. 


The Vrihin-nariideéyit and the Piidmi pooraniis men- 
tion this philosopher, the son of Briimha, as having been 
born in the Pidmii kiilpti. The Shréé-Bhagtiviiti says, 
‘that on his appearance in the next, or the Viirahit kiilpi, 
be was born of a female slave; that his complexion was a 
light brown; that he went nearly naked; that he wore 
the mark of the sect of Vishnoo on his forehead, and had 
the name of the same deity »mprinted on his arm ; that 
he rode on' the pedal with which the Hindoos cleanse 
their rice from the husk, playing on ‘his flute; that he 
lived ina hermitage near the river Yiimoona; and had 
among his disciples the 60,000 bramhiins mentioned in 
several pooraniis as being the size of a person’s thumb. 


This plilosopher taught, that future happiness was to 
be obtained by reliance on a religious guide; by sing- 
ing the praises of God;’ and by yogii, or abstraction. 


® “Next to numbers, miasic had the chief place ia the preparatory exer- 
cises of the Pythagorean school, by means of which the mind was to be 
raised above the domimon of the passions, and inured to contemplation.” 
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He corsitieteg§ the worship of God i the material formed 
he assumes as,leading to gfadual emancipation; cereme-” 
nies as feuding to happiness in the form and presence of 
God; and yogt, or meditation on God considered as se- 
parated from matter, as leading to entire absorption. 


He ig aid to have been the author of a law treatise ; 
of the Nariidééyii poorant ; of a work on sacred places 
the resort of pilgrims; of another called Piinchi-ratri, 
and of another on music. 


SECT. IX.—Mirééchee. 


This sage, according to the Shréé-bhagtvatd, was born 
in the heaven of Briimha: the Kipilt pooranii describes 
him as an old man, in the habit of a mendicant, and says, 
that he lived as an anchorite at Bhtidrashwti-viirshi, 
where he had two sons, Kiishyiipt and Pourntimasi. 


The doctrines taught by Miircichee were similar to 
those of the védantti sect.—He had 10,000 disciples, 
among whom was Kashii-krishnii, the writer of a Siing- 
skritt grammar, ard of the Vishishta-Dwoitiivadi, a 
work on natural philosophy. Miirééchee himself wrote 
a law treatise, and another on religious services. 


SECT. X.—Poolistyi. 


A tall dark man, in the habit of a mendicant; whom 
the Hindoo writers call the son of Briimha. He was 
married to Hitvirbhdo, and had seven sons, who became 
seven celebrated sages." Vishwiishriiva, one of the sons 


9 The Hindoos have seven other wise men, viz. Marééchee, Utree, Ungira, 
Tat. tw. nr 
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of this sage, was the father of Raviini, ether giante, 
the heroes of the Ramayiiuii. Pooltistyti ig said to have 
spent hia days in devotion at Kédari, a place near Hima- 
liyit. His opinions were, in almost all points, like thipee 
of the Noiyay:kii sect ; but he admitted, reapecting Géd, 
that all the varying opinions of the philosophers might be 
right. He was one of the smritee writers ; an astrono- 
mical work is also mentioned as his, and the origin of the 
ceremonies called vriiti is ascribed to him. 


SECT. XI.—Poolihi. 


The Briimhandt poorsuii describes this sage, produced 
from the mind ef Biimha, as a tall aged man, in the 
dress of a mendicant. By his wife Giitee be had two 
sons, Viireeyanii and Siihishnoo. To the first ia ascribed 
the custom of preserving the sacred fire from the time of 
marriage ; and to the last, the origin of those religious 
austerities perfurmed by yogéés amidst all the inclemen- 
gies of the seasons. While Sithishnoo was one day at his 
devotions, an atheist coming to him, requested to be in- 
formed in what cunancipation consisted: the sage, affer a 
little hesitation, declared, that emancipation was not an 
object of the senses, and that, as he would believe nothing 


Pooltihi, Kroott, Vashishthi, and tus Pooliistyi, who ae pronoanted to 
be equal to Briimha. Has this auy agreemeat with the seyen wise men of 
Greece ? 


’ This 1s something like Socrates. ** A wise min w fl worslup the gods 
accordiug te the institutions of the state to which be belongs" Or, per- 
Rape, rather more like Epicprus, who, according to a fragment of -his found 
io Hereulancum, gaye, ‘ the gods being described ag good and beneficent, 
[he advjaes ws] to honoui them with such sagrifices. but for himse}f he has 
made no vows to the gods, thinking u a folly for ene, who bas no distinct 
conceptions respécting tlem, to give himself trouble on thelr nocount ; and 
regarding thei with silent vencration only.’ 
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but what could be exhibited to the senses, he must re- 
torn as he came. The unbeliever still urging him to 
give a more explicit answer, Sijhishnoo directed him to 
shave his head, to cover his body with ashes, and give 
foose to all his passions, telling him that this was emanci- 
pation. Whether the sage give this reply in sincerity or 
in jest, it isa fact, that his sober opinions were equally 
licentious : he maintained, that supreme happiness was to 
be found in women, wine, and the luxuries of diet;* or, 
as the learned briumhiin who collected these facts from the 
poorantis would have it, in that fixedness of thought, and 
that sensation of pleasure, which are produced by these 
tadulgences, especially wine. Many of his opinions were 
similar to those of the védantiis; he did not believe that 
God was porsessed of passions; such an opinion, he said, 
was founded upon ignorance ; for, the man who was himself 
free from the influence of the passioms, attributed none to 
God. Pooliiht! lived as a hermit on mount Mindtirti, 
where he had 10,000 disciples, the most eminent of whom 
was Pilipinjii, who made known the formulas for conduct- 
ing sacrifices. To Pooliihi is ascribed one of the smri- 
tees." 


SECT. XIL—Vishtsht’hit. 


The Shréé-bhagiiviitti mentions a birth of this cele- 
brated philosopher in the stityoyoogti, in the heaven 
of Briimha, from whose mind he was born, and the Kali- 
kii pooranii gives an account of another birth in the Pid- 
moi kiilpti, when his father’s name was Mitra-vilroanit, 

>< ‘That please ie the firat good,” edid Epicurus, “ appears trom the 


inclination which every anfmal, frow its birth, discovers to pursue pleasure 
and avoid paiu. 
' This is another proof that the védis and the smritces must have been 
weitten in one age, for Pooliit.t is said to have been the sor of Bramha, 
c@2 
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and his,mother's Koombbi" The Ramayjinit mentions 
him as priest to the kings of the race of the sun fur many 
ages. ‘The description given of him, is that of an ascetic, 
with a long grey beard, having his hair, yellow as saffron, 
tied round his bead like a turban. He ii said to have 
lived as an ascetic on mount Himalijyii ; but, according to 
the Tiintriis, in what the Hindoos call Great China. 

his first birth, he was married to Situdhya, the daughter 
of Brtiml.a, whose chastity her father attempted to vio- 
late; and, in the next birth, to Oorja. By the first mar- 
yiage, he had several sons, the eldest of whom was Shiik- 
trea; and by the next he had the seven rishees, who have 
been deified, and are said to be employed in chanting the 
védiis in the heaven assigned to them. These seven 
sages are worshipped at the festival of Shiisht’heé, and at 
the sacrifice called Swiiryagtt; and a drink-offering is 
poured out to them at the Maghii bathing festival; their 
names are Chitrti-kétoo, Swiirochee, Viriija, Mitra, O9- 
reokriimit, Vihdoddamii, and Dootiman. 


This philosopher taught, in substance, the doctrines of 
the Védantii school : that God was the soul of the world; 
that he was sentient, while all beside him was inanimate ;* 
incapable of change, while every thing elsc was constantly 
changing ; was alone everlasting; undiscoverable ;_in- 
ceacribable ; incapable of increase or diminution, and 
ipdestructible. He further taught, that the universe was 
produced by the union of the divine spirit with matter ;’ 


» This rs the name of a water-paw, in which this cage wae born; but the 
sory te fao iudelcatd to be published, 

* “Pythagoras appears to have tanght, that God augs the uptrersal mind, 
didipeed through all things, the source of all auianal Hite 5 thy phoper and in~ 
trinsic cause of alumntzon.” ‘ 

y “Through the whole dialogue ofthe Timaus, Plato supposes two ctem, 
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that in this-union the quality of darkness prevailed 
ad hénce arece the desire of giving birth’to ereatired® 
thatthe first thing in creation was space ;? from whic 
arose air; from air, fire; from fire, water; and from 
water, matter. ach of these five elements contained 
equally the three qualities which pervade all things (the 
siittit, riiji, and tiimiigooniis.)? From the first quality, 
in space, arose the power of hearing; from the samé 
quality in air, arose feeling ; m fire, the sight; in water, 
taste ; in matter, smell. The whole of the five elements 


‘ 


nat and independent causes of all things one, that ly which all things ‘are 
miade, which 1s God; the other, that from which all things are made, whick 
ls matter.” 

* “ Empedacles, the disciple of Pythagoras, taught, that im the formation 
of the world, ethe: was first secreted from chaos, then, fire, then, earth ; 
by the agitation of which were produced water and air,” 

* Cicero, explaining the doctrines of Plato, says, ‘¢ When that principle 
which we call qnality is moved, and acts upon matter, it undergoes an entire 
chovige, and ‘Uren forms ure produced, from which tse the diversified and 
cohegent system of the umverse.” It way alsoa doctrine of Plato, that therg, 
is ia, Matter a necessary, but blind and refractory toice , and that lence 
arises a propensity in matter to disorder and deformity, which fy the canse 
of al] the Imperfection which appears it the works of God, and the origin of 
evif.- On this sibject, Plato wiites with wonderfal ubseurity: but, as far ae 
we are able to trace his conceptious, he appeais ta have thought, that mat. 
ter, froma its nature, resists the will of the supreme artificer, so that he cyn- 
not perfectly caccute hia designs, and that this 35 the cause of the mixture of 
good and evil which is found in the matenal world ‘It cannot be,” says 
he, ** thas evil sliould be destroyed, for taere must always be somethaok 
contrary to good:" avd agai, “ God wills, ws far us it ty posaléde, enaty 
thiag good, aud nothing evil.” What property there 1s in matter, which 
opposes the wisc and benevolent intention of the frst intelhgeace, ow phi- 
fosopher has not clearly explaised , but be speaks of rt as an tun tle pros 
pensity’’ to disorder , and says, ‘ thet befoie ature was adorned with ig 
pieseut peautiful forms, it was suchincd te contussou and deloinity, aud that 
tom this hagitude’arises all the evil which happens in the world.” it fs wot 
improbable, Dut that rite three goons will explain what appears 30 obscure 
in Plato, 

oc §$ 
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gave birth to the power of thought and dedsien, From 
the second quality in space, arose speech; from the sane 
quality in air, arose the power of the hands; 10 light, that 
of the feet ; in water, that of generation; and in matter, 
that of expulsion. From this quality in the whole of the 
five elements arose the power of the five breaths, or air 
feceived into and emitted from the body. The five 
senses, the five organs of action, the five breaths, with 
mind, and the understanding, or the embryo bedy- 
A particular combination of these forms the body in its 
perfect state, and in this body all the pleasures of life are 
enjoyed, and its sorrows endured. The soul, as part 
of God, cannot suffer, nor be affected by the body; asa 
chrystal may receive on its surface the shadow of the 
colours from a flower, while it undergoes no chahge, but 
remains clear and unspotted as before. 


He taught men to seek future happiness in the follow- 
ing order: first, to purify the mind by religious ceremo- 
nies; then to renounce ceremonies, and seek a learned 
man to instruct them in the austerities called yogt; in 
which the disciple must rigidly persevere till his mind 
shall be wholly absorbed in God, and he shall become so 
assimilated to the deity, as that he shall behold no dif- 
ference between himself and God.’ This is the com- 
meucement of emancipation, which is consummated at 
dcath, by his absorption into the divine nature. In another 
place, Viishisht’hit says, future happiness consists in being 
absorbed into that God who is a sea of joy. 


This sage is said to have had 10,000 disciples. He 


© tn ft not this sentiment which is intended t6 be expressed in the 
ealebrated maxim ascribed to Apollo, “* Anow thyself: “ How different the 
scripture doctrine of likeneas to God: * Be ye holy, for J am holy.” 
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wrete a law treatise known by his name; as well ng the. 
Yogit-Vashisht hi Ramayitni, and a Tintrit called Bhavt- 
nirntiyt. : 


SECT. XIII.—Bhrigoo. 


The description of the person of this sage is given 
in several pooraniis: he is said to have been tall, of 
alight brown complexion, with silver locks, wearing’ the 
beard of a goat, a shred of cloth only round his loins, and 
holding in his hands a pilgrim’sstaff and a beggar’s dish.* 
He was born in the heaven of Briimha, in the skin 
of this god; and in another age, as the son of the god 
Vitroonil, at Arya-viirttt. By his wife Khatee he had 
three sons, Dhata, Vidhata, and Bhargtivii, anda daughter, 
Shréé. He dwelt on mount Miindtirt, where he taught, 
that the soul and Jife were distinct ,* that space, time, the 
védiis, &c. were uncreated; that proofs of the reality 
of things were derived from sight, conjecture, comparison, 
sound, and the evidence of the senses; that error was not 
real, but arose out of previous impressiuns respecting res 
alities; that knowledge was of two hinds, universal, and 
that which arose from reflection. Of God, he taught, 
that he was not without form, but that none of the 
five primary elements contributed to his form: he main- 
tained the necessity both of ceremonies, and of the true 


¢ Shivis gave Inm this beard from the head of a goat wiich had been sacrie, 
ficed by king Dukshi, at the same time that Dikshii, 1estored to We, 
obtained the head of the goat. 

4 Diogenes wore a coarse cloak, c..r1led a wallct and a staff; made 
the porches gud othe: public places his babitation ; and depended upon 
casual contrifiutions for his daily bread.’ 

* 4 Pythagoras taught, that the-soul was composed of two paits, the ra- 
tlonaly which is a portiqn of the soul of the warld, seated im the brain; and 
she irrational, which ineluces the passions, and 1 seated in the heart.” 

cA 
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knowledge of God, to obtain emancipation. God, he 
said, created the world as an emanation of his will; and 
formed creatures according to the eternal destiny con- 
nected with their meritorious or evil conduct. The man 
who has, in successive births, suffered all the demerit of 
sin, and secured the true knowledge of Brimhi, will 
obtain emancipation. 


To him is ascribed a law treatise, and one of the sakhas, 
or parts, of the rig védti. He is said to have had 12,000 
disciples, among whom was Niichikéta, who embraced 
the opinions of Shandilyii, disregarding the interdictions 
of the cast respecting food. 


SECT. XIV.—Vrihispitee. 


To this philosopher are attributed several law works, 
and one or two others on the Bouddhtt doctrines. He is 
described, in the Skiindit pooranil, as of a yellow com- 
plexion, and well dressed, not having assumed the garb 
of a mendicant. Himalityi is mentioned ay his bicth- 
place, and the celebrated Ungira as his father; his mo- 
ther’s name was Shriiddha, and his wife’s Tara. 


Vrihiispiitee lived as an anchorite in Havriti. He 
taught the doctrine of the divine unity, in connexion with 
a plurality of gods; likewise that God waa light; invi- 
sible; fiom everlasting, while every thing else had a de- 
rived existence ; that God was the source of all life, and 
was wisdom itself; that from ten primary elements every 
thing first arose, one of wiich, tividya, was uncreated ;f 

* This word, though it generally means meorcet knowledge, must here 


be understood as sefeiiing to imanimate mation “ Matter, acgerding to 
Plate, is an ¢ternal and infivite principle.” 
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the nineathers were matter, water, fire, air, vacuum, time, 
space, life, and the soul including the understanding ; thut 
the way to final happiness was through the purification of 
the mind by religious ceremonies; by knowledge obtamed 
from a religious guide ; which knowledge, hesaid, would 
lead a man to happiness according to his idea of God: if 
he worshipped God as a visible bemg, he would attain 
happiness by degrees, but if as invisible, he would be ab- 
sorbed in Briimbt ; which absorption would immediately 
succeed the removal of tividya.s ° 


He taught, that the desire of producing beings having 
arisen in the divine mind, God united to himself iividya, 
after which he gave existence to vacuum, from which 
arose air; from atr, fire; from fire, wafer; and from 
water, earth: from these the whole material sy -temn. 


Among the disciples of Vrihiispiitee, in addition to all 
the gods, was Stiméchii, Védii-gtirbhit, and others. 


SECT. XV.—Ungira. 


The Yogit-Vashisht’hi Ramayiinti describes this phile- 
sopher, whose hair and beard had become grey, as vei¥ 
majestic in- his person; he wore a shred of cloth only 
round his loins; in one hand he carnied a pilgrim’s staff, 
and in the ather a beggar’s dish. Tis father’s name was 
Ooroco ; his mother was the daughter of Uenee. He had 
three wives, by whom he bad four daughters and many 
sons: two of whom were, Vrihiispiitee aud Angirtisi. 


ec’ - . Pad nN gle - 
Ungira lived as an hermit on mount Shitiishiingi, and 


* Hie this term must be confined to sts prunary signification, o1 ervur 
bat error arising out of connecuon with matter 
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fqught, that the védtis-existed fron everlasting, and were 
wot delivered by Vishnoo; thut Vishnéo only chanted 
them; that nothing was to be found in the védi but the 
nature of meritorious works; that space, &c. were un- 
created ; that animal life and the soul were distinct ; that 
God was possessed of a visible shape; that he- created 
the world according to his own will; that future happi- 
nese was to be obtained by abstraction of mind; and that 
it consisted in deliverance from all sorrow. Yavalce, Jii- 
rittkaroo, and others, became the disciples of thie philo- 
sopher. Ungira was the author of a law treatise known 
by his name, and still extant. 


SECT. XVI.—Utree. 


In the pooraniis, this philosopher, the son of Brtimha, 
is deseribed as a very old man, in the dress of an ascetic. 
Diittii, Doorvasti, and Chiindrii, his three sons, were born 
on mount Rikshii, where he practised religious austerities, 
‘and abstained from breathing one hundred years. The 
opinions of this sage were the same as those of the vé- 
dantii philosophers. To him is attributed one of the 
smritees, and a comment on one of the copiinishiids of 
the védiis. 


SECT. XVII.-~Prichéte. 


Ten persons of this name are mentioned in the poo- 
raniis: the sage now before us is described as tall, 
of a light complexion, wearing the dress and orna- 
ments of aking. His father, Prachéénti-vitrhee, is said 
to have been an eminent sage and monarch living in the 
slitytyoogi. 
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A work knewn by the name of thie sage is placed 
among the smritees, His philosophical opinions were ¢i- 
milar to those of the védanti school. 


SECT. XVIHL—Dikshi. 


This pcrson, avother of the progenitors of mankind, is 
mentioned as the writer of a law treatise. The Mitha- 
bhariitii says, that he was tall in stature, of a yellow com- 
plexion, and very athletic; that he wore a crest ap bis 
head, rings in his ears, and was diessed like the Hindoos 
at the present day. The same work says, that when 
Brtimha commenced the work of creation, 1n the pidmit 
kilpi, Dikehii was produced from the great toe of his 
right foot ; at his birth in the viirahit kiilpii, his father’s 
name was Priichéta. Diikshii lived as an anchorite on 
mount Vrindht, and by his first wife, had five thousand 
sons, the eldest of whom was Htirytishwii; and sixteen 
daughters, one of whom, Siité, was afterwards married. 
to the god Shivi. He had « thousand sons, and sixty 
daughters by his next wife. Médhisii, Mandtvyi, Ub- 
hiikshii, and many others, were his disciples. Médhtistt 
is said, in the Murkiindéyti pooranii, to huve related the 
history of the eight miinoos to king Soortit’hii, and to 
Stimadhéé, a voishy ii. 


Ditkshii denied that the gods appeared in human shape, 
and affirmed, that worship was only to be paid to the for- 
mulas which contained their names; that space, time, the 
védi, &«. were uncreated; that the Being who was 
everlastingly happy, was God; and that the way to ob- 
tain emancipation was, to performs the duties prescribed 
in the. shastriis, He considered creation as having arigen 
at the command of God, uniting every thing by an inse- 
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pamble. connection with the foreseen merit or demerit of 
creatures ;'and-that when the appointed periods of enjoy- 
ing the fruit of meritorious works, or of saffering for 
these of demerit, have expired, the soul will obtain 
emancipation. 


SECT, X1X.—Shitatitpi. 


The Skiindit poorant: describes this sage as a middle 
aged ascetic: in the Marktindéyt pooranti he is said to 
have reared those birds which related to Jity timinee the 
stories recorded in the Chiindéé, a work on the wars of 
Doorga and the giants. He taught, that God was pos- 
sessed of form, though invisible to mortals; that the can- 
didate for future bliss must fitst perceive the necessity of 
religion; then learn 1t from revelation; then bring his 
mind to be absorbed in devotion ; renounce the indulgence 
of the passions; continue incessantly to meditate upon 
the divine nature, to celebrate the praises of the deity, 
and to listen to others thus employed. Future happiness 
he considered as including absorption into the universal 


soul. 


One of the smritees, and a work called Kiirmi-vivéha, 
were written by this philosopher. ‘The latter work attri- 
butes the origin of diseases to sins committed in the pre- 
seat or preceding births; describes their sypiptome, and 
the meritorious works by which they may be removed. 


SECT. XX.~—Deéviilit. 


Thi» is another of the smritee writers; his parents, 
PriftyGdshit, and Ntiddtila, according to the Ptidmi poo- 
rant, lived at Uviint@é. Déviilitt resided as a mendicant 
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at Hiiree-dwarti, where Karkshéévant-and ‘othergermme 
his disciples. 


Déviiltii worshipped God in the formulas of the védt ; 
he believed that the védii was from eternity, and contained 
in itself the proofs of its own divinity; that the world was 
eternal, needing neither creator, preserver, nor destroyer ; 
that, except God, all existences were subject to joy and 
sorrow, as the fruit of actions; that works of merit or de- 
merit in one birth naturally gave rise to virtue or vice in 
the next, as the seeds of a tree give rise to future trees ; 
that future happiness was to be obtained through the merit 
of works ; and that this happiness consisted in the ever- 
lasting extinction both of joy and sorrow. 


SECT. XXI1.—Lomitshit. 


In the Fhamrit poorand, and the Yogi-Vashisht’hii Ra. 
maytinii, this philosopher is described as a tall, hairy, and 
aged man, of a dark complexion, dressed in the habit ofa 
mendicant. He was born at Sourashtrii," where his father 
Pooliihtt lived; and had his hermitage at Chindra- 
skékiirit; his wife's name was Oorjiiemiité. 


This philosopher’s opinions were almost the same as 
those of the védantii sect. He wrote a law treatise, and 
three other works, Mitha-pritist’hanti-Nimtyti, Oopastini- 
Nirntiyi, and Yogit-vadi. | 


SECT. XXIl.—Simbiruz 


is mentioned as an old man, ofa complexion rather fair, 
dremedas'an ascetic, The Yogit-Vashisht’hi Ramaytinti 


*» Surat 
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‘eye, that be was born at Besares; tliat Lomuahi was 
fife fitther, and that he once cursed a celestial courtesan 
sent by the gods to interrupt his devotions. He maintained 
the ‘opinions of the MéEmangsa scheol, and, beside oue of 


‘the amritees, wrote a compilation frem certain works on 
astronomy. 


SECT. XXIU.~—Apistianba. 


This philosopher, born at Komiilii, is described in the 
pooraniis as a young man, dressed like a mendicant, with 
a tyger’s shin thrown over his shoulders. He continued 
iw the practice of religious austerities at Kédarii in a 
posture so immoveable, that the birds built their nests in 
hishair. At Jength he transferred the merit of his devo- 
tions to a child, restored it to bealth, and the, pursued 
these austerities for 2000 years longer. 


He followed the opinions of Piitiinjiiléé ; and is said to 
have been the author of one of the smritees, and of a 
comment on the fermulas of the védit. 


SECT. XXIV.— Boudhay ini. 


The Yogii-Vashisht’hii Ramaytini, and the Mttsyt 
pooranii, describe this sage, the son of Briimha, and bern 
in the heaven called Siityti-loki, as a very aged man, in 
the dress of a mendicant. By his wife Poortindhréé be 
had several children, Médhatit’hee, Siiviint, and Véétee- 
hotrit, &. He lived in Hayriti, the country which sur- 
rounds Soomérov. 


‘This philosopher tangbt, that the soul was siibject to 
joy or sotrow, according to its actions, but that God was 
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not so; that though some things might retain their fora 
during a very long period, that God alone. was unchange- 
able ; that actions arjsing out of the quality of, darkaess, 
led to misery; that ceremonies led to happingss in the 
heavens of the gods, and that divine knowledge Jed to 
emancipation. To this sage are ascribed a law treatise 
known by his name; and the division of some parts of the 
védii into chapters. 


SECT. XXV.—Pitamiihé. 


The Pidmi-poorani describes this philosopher as a 
hump backed young man, in the garb of a mendicant, 
having a dark scar on his right arm; born at Gourééshi- 
ktra; his father’s name Veédii-giirbhij; his mother’s 
Unbalike, his wafe’s Mishrithéshii : respecting the father 
it is related, that he received his learning from Iudiit, for 
protecting the cattle of his spuituel guide at the risk 
of his own life, and that his son Vrihidriit’hii read the 
védiis while in the womb, Pitamiihit lived at Koorog- 
kshétrii, near five pools filled with the blood of the kshit. 
triyiis whom Pitriishooramii had killed in battle, and 
where Piinchittiipa, a bramhijn, offered his own head as a 
burnt offering to Briimha. 


Pitamitht worshipped the formulas of the védiis as 
God ; he taught that the world was ete: nal; that the fate 
of all mankind was regulated by works; that the gads 
were destitute of form; or assumed forms only for the 
sake of being worshipped: that time and space, were, like 
Gad, eterisk: that the quality of truth existed in all 
creatures ; that, crealures were formed according to the 
merit or demerit of previous works. Future happépeps, 
he said, was to be secured by prattising the duties of the. 
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three sdote; the soivyiis, the shaktite, and the voishniivis. 
He'had 153000 disciples, the chief of whom was N tichiké- 
ta, expecting whom 1t is fabled, that while offering a sa- 
crifiee, fire‘ ascended from hia skull, when Briimha pro- 
inised him, that he should always have his fuod without 
seeking it; and that he should nnderstand the Janguage 
of irrational animals, and be able to do whatever be 
pleased. 


SECT. XXVI.— Ugiistyt. 


The following notices of this sage have been extracted 
from the Miitsyii and Pitdmt poorantis, where he is 
described as middle aged, and corpolent; wearing a ty- 
ger’s skin, and other parts of the dress of an ascetic. 


Three rewarkable stories are related of this philoso- 
pher: he once drank up the sea of milk, in order to assist 
the gods in destroying two giants who had taken refuge 
there. Ou another occasion, he devoured Vatapee, a 
giant ic the form of a sheep, and destroyed another named 
witli. The third story is thus told: mount Vindbyi 
growing to such a height as to hide the sun from a part of 
the world, the gods solicited Ugustyii to bring down its 
pride, and he, to oblige them, and promote the good of 
mankind, proceeded towards the mountain ; which, at his 
approach, fell flat on the plain (as a cisciple prostrates 
himself before his spiritual géide), when the sage, without 
granting it permission to rise, retired ; and not returning, 
the mountain continues prostrate to this day. 


Ugtistyii’s first birth, when he was known by the asme 
Piirhegnee, is. placed in the viirahitkitipi, in the trétii 
yoogit; bis father Poslistyt lived at Oojjiiyinee. He 
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was again born, in the same water-pan with, Vtivhichy 
thi ;' and, in a followmmg siityti yoogii, in the piidmil kifl-- 
pt, Lis father’s name was Mitra-Viiroontt.. He married 
Lopamoodra ; lus hermitage was first at Kashée, and then 
near a pool named after the god Kartikéyti at Ginga- 
sagiiri. 


This sage taught the continual necessity of works; alsa, 
that time, regions, space, the human soul,.and the védis, 
were from eternity ; that truth was discoverable by the 
senses, by inference, comparison, revelation, and through 
the unavoidable consequeuces resulting from facts ; that 
God, when the active and passive powers were united, 
was possessed of form, which union Ugitstyii compared to 
the bean, composed of two parts covered with the husk ; 
that God creates, preserves and destroys, and will exist 
alone atier the dissolution of all things; that he guides 
the hearts of men, and watches over them, awake or 
asleep. To obtain God, or absorption, he directed 
the disciple to perform the appointed ceremonies for sub- 
duing the passions; to listen to discourses on the divine 
nature; to fix the mind unwaveringly on God; to purify 
the body by incantations and particular ceremonies ; and 
to persuade himself, that he and the deity were one 
Heaven, he said, consisted in bging entirely andor ever 
happy. 


In creation, he said, the active power directed the pas- 
sive, when the latter surrounded the universe with a shell, 
like that which incloses the seven different ingredients 
which compése an egg. From a water-lily growing from 
the navel of the active power, while aslecp, sprang the 


§ See note to page 20 
VOL. Iv. bd 
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god Btiimha, who soon peopled the earth, first, by beings 
issuing from his mind, and then, by others from natural 
generation. Briimka divided his body into two parts, 
male and female; the former called Sway iimbhoovii, and 
the latter Shiitii-roopa. 


Ugistyt had many disciples: the most distinguished 
were Kooshikii, Koushikii, and Kannay iinii. He wasthe 
author of the Ugiistyi- -slinghita, and of two small works 
on the pooraniis. 


SECT. XXVII.—Kishyipi. 


Particulars respecting this philosopher are found in the 
Mtthabhariitii, the Shré@-bhagiiviitii, and the Ptidmit 
pooranii. In the latter worh, he is described as on old 
man, in the dress of a religious mendicant, and ts men- 
tioned as one of the progenitors of mankind. Efis father 
was the celebrated Niirééchee, who married Kitla. The 
place of his birth Kédarii, and his hermitage was at 
the base of mount Himaliiyi. His wives were Uditee, 
Vinita, Kiidroo, Diinoo, Kasht’ha, Kakée, Shénéé, 
Shookéc, and Miinoo. He gave birth to many gods, 
giants, birds, serpents, beasts, and men. 


Kishytipu taught, that God was froin everlasting ; that 
the world was subject to perpetual change, and the human 
body to alternate joy and grief; that the earth was formed 
from five elements ; that there belonged to it birth, exis- 
tence, growth, age, decay, and destruction; that man 
had 81x passions, desirc, anger, Zeal, covetousness, insen- 
aibility, and pride; that God gave the védiis; that he 
was the creator, the enjoyer, and the destroyer; that 
God was independent of all, and that all was subject to 
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him; thaf he was possessed of form; that the way to ob+ 
tain final happiness waé hy works of mefit, and by divine 
knowledge, which knowledge, when sperfected, led to 
emancipation ; that the earth arose from the union of the 
active and passive principles in nature ; that Briimha was 
first created, who then’ gave birth fo the rest; and that 
final happiness consisted 19 the absence of all sorrow.— 
Ktishytipii is said to have written a law treatise, and 
another on the virtues of the holy place Kédarit. 


SECT. XX VIU.—Parishkiri 


Is described as a young man, of middle stature, of 
a dark brown complexion, covered with ashes, wearing a 
tyger’s shin, having a pilgrim’s staff in one hand, and a 
mendicant’s dish in the other. He waeborn at ‘Jaltin- 
dhtirii, and resided at Hitridwarii : his father’s name was 
Boudhayiinii, and his mother’s Koohod. He taught, in 
general, the same doctrines as Ungiva. Bibhandtkii was 
one of lus disciples 


SECT. XXNUEX.—J/aréétiz 


Was born at Yogii-gandhmi. His‘ father, Chitviinit, 
is mentioned in the pooranits as cursing Indrii, and com- 
pelling the gods to partuke of a feast given by Ushwinge 
and Koomarit, the two physicians of the gods, who were 
of the voidyi cast. 


He tauglt his dirciples, that God and all the inferior 
deities existed only in the prayers of the védii, and had 
no bodily shape; that the world was eternal; that men 
weré placed in the world according to their merita or 
demerits in former births; that the védiis were without 
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‘beginning, and“ contained in themselve§ the proo& of 
their divinity 5 that all beings, from Briimha down to the 
smallest insect, conétantly reaped whit they had sown in 
fermer births ; that future happiness was obtained first 
by works, and then by wisdom; that elgancipation con- 
sisted in the enjoyment of uninterrupted happiness. 


Mooskoondi, one of Haréétii’s disciples, substituted for 
the worship of images, that of the védii, and was employed 
day and right in reciting the verses of these books. Ha- 
reétii wrote a law treatise still known by his name. 


SECT. XXX.—Vishnoo. 


This philosopher, says the Piidmii pooranti, was very 
thin, of a dark brown-complexion, and wore a large clot- 
ted turban of his own hair. He was born at Ekamrii- 
kaniind, a sacred place on the borders of Orissa, but lived 
as an anchorite at Kamiigiree. Boudhayiinti, his fatber, 
was the author of the Toitirécyikit oopiinishtid, &c. ; his 
mother’s name was Milnortima. Vishnoo’s son Kithorit, 
wrote the Madhy iindinii shakha of the yiijjooriti védi. 


Vishpoo ‘taught, that the védii was uncreated: that 

works previously performed influenced the birth, as well 
ax the pigsent and fafyre destiny of men; thet’ apace, 
time, sor were sternal; that the eupreme cause existed 
like the aed of the ‘cicer arectinum, in which the two 
pais made one seed, and which represented the, active 
ad passive powers of nature; that pereons should first 
gtudy the védii; next embrace a secular life, and dis- 
“ative its duties ; then retite to a forest, and practise the 
dtitiés of a ‘heriiit; and that from thence they would as- 
cend to future Bappintés; which consisted in an eternal 
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ceagation from evil. His other opinions agree, in sab- 
stante, with those of Védii-vasiti. Vamii-dévji, a shoivyity 
often mentioned inthe pooraniis as an ascetic of great 
parts, was one of Vishnoo’s disciples, Vishnoo wrote 
one of the smritées distinguished by his name, and also a 
work on Pooshktrii, a place to which pilgrims resort. 


SECT. XXXI.—Katyayini. 


The following particulars respecting this sage, the son 
of Kriitoo, born near Sooméroo, have been colledted 
from the Yogii-vashishthii Ramayiinii, the Niindikéshwi- 
ri, and the Virahti poorani. ‘The latter work describes 
him as a very old manj in the dress of an ascetic, with 
high shoulders, very long arms, and a broad chest. He 
was born when his mother Védit-yittéé had only attained 
her twelfth year. Katyayiinti married Siidhiirminée, and 
dwelt on mount Mifndiirii, near the sea of milk. Here 
he taught, that the védii was eternal, as well as air, space, 
and time; that nothing was certain but existence and 
non-existence; that the reality of things was discoverable ~ 
by the senses, by inference, by comparison, by sound, and 
by the necessity of things ; that the destiny of all intelli- 
gences was regulated by the merit or demerit of works; 
that in the union of spiritand matter God existed in wnity ; 
that fature uomixed and eterpal happmebs,was to be 
obtained by discharging the duties of either of the three 
states assigned to men, that of a student, a secular, or a 
hermit. Among other disciples of Katyay tind, the nantes 
of Vibhabiisoo and Shringii-vérii are mentioned, 


This philosopher wrote a law treatise which bears his 
namé ; eleothe Gouréé-shikhtirt-mabatmi, an illustration 
dps 
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of Paninee’s grammar, and an explanation of the Sitag- 
skritii roots.; 


SECT. XX XH— Shinhha 


Was born in Noimishii forest; his father’s name was 
Poolithii. By his wife Priimiidbiira, he had a son, Ootiit’h- 
yl. He is described in the Briimhtindit pooranii as of 
a yellow complexion, wearmg a deer’s skin thrown over 
his bach, and twisted reeds instead of a garment round his 


loins. 


Shinhhi taught, that emancipation was to he obtained 
by works of merit, with the truce knowledge of Briimhi; 
that God gave existence to things by an act of his will; 
thag Briimha was born fiom the navel of Vishnoo; that 
from the wax of the ears of Vishnoo two gian{s arose, 
who died soon after ther birth: that from the flesh of 
these giants the eaith was created; that Briimha next 
caused creatures to spring from his mind, and afterwards 
gave birth to them by natural generation. Next, he 
created, or rather defined, sin and holiness; and, being 
regulated by these, finished the work of creation. I find 
the names of two of Shiinkhii’s disciples, Kithorii and 
Ootiinhi, mentioned as having written on the Hindoo 
Jaw. One of the smritees bears the name of this philoso- 
pher. 


SECT. XXXL. Likhité. 


This philosopher is said by the Ptidmiti-pooranii to have 
been horn at Oottiirii-kooroo, from which work we learn 
«that his father’s name was Javalee, and his mother’s 
Ulimboosha ; that he was tall, and ofa dark-complexion ; 
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that he covered his body with ashes, and wore over his 
loins a tyger’s shin’ Ile performed his devotions as a 
yogéé upon Mindiri, the mountain used by the gods 
in churning the sea. 


Tle taught that future happiness was to be obtained by 
divine wisdom, assisted by the merit of works; that both 
were equally necessary, for that a bird could not fly with- 
out two wings; that Ged was vieble to the yogéé, and 
that the body in which he appeared was unchangeable. 
Respecting creation, his doctrine was similar to that 
taught by the philosopher Vishnioo. He considered future 
happiness as consisting in absence from all things con- 
nected with a bodily state Rich@Chii, a sage, who em- 
ployed himself constantly 19 offering the burnt-sacrifice, 
was one of Likhitii’s disciples. A law work, known by 
his name, is attributed to Likhitit. 


SECT. XXXIV .—Ashwilay ina. 


Two or thré@e pooraniis describe the person of this sage : 
the Piidmit pooranit mentions him as an old man, in the 
dress of a yog@e. Mtiréechee was his father; his wife 
Ayiitee invented varrous religious customs known at this 
day among the Hindoo womeh. One ,of his disciples, 
Akiinay ii, 1s famed as an excellent chanter of the +édits 
at sacrifices. 


This philosopher taught the necessity of ceremonies, as 
well as of divine wisdom; but forbad his disciples to 
seek for a recompenve from works; farther, that God was 
not a being separate from his name ; that taking to him- 
self his own energy he created the universe; that being 
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allewiee) he cotidwot se disappointed in hig decrees ; that 
crentipn arose by degrees, not all at once: that every se- 
paraté existence had a variety of usea; thut the works of 
God were wonderful and indescribable: they arose, they 
existed, they perished; that they con'ained properties 
legding to truth, to restlessness, and to darkness; that 
God was a visible being, not composed of the primary 
elements, but a mass of glory; that creatures were form- 
“ed in immediate connexion with their future merits and 
demerits ; and that absorption consisted in the enjoyment 
of undecaying pleasures. Two works are ascribed to this 
sage, one of the smritces, and a compilation from the rig 
védii, on the ceremonies called Ashwiilaytinii Gribyi. 


ShCT. XX XV —Parashiri. 


4n the Piidmii and Briimhii-voivirttii pooraniis this 
philosopher is described as a very old man, in the dress 
of a mendicant. His father’s name was Shiiktree, and 
his mother’s Ila. He resided at Shreé-shoilii, and is 
charged with an infamous intrigue with the daughter of a 
fisherman ; to conceal his amour with whor, he caused a 
heavy fog to fall on the place of his retreats Védii-vasi, 
the collector of the védiis, was the fruit of this debauch. 


The doctrines embraced by this philosapher were the 
fatee as those afterwards promulgated by his son, and 
which form the aystem of the védantti school, Piira- 
shirt had 15,000 digciples, the chief of whom were Idh- 
mist, and Urtivindt. 


SECT. XXXVL—Girgi. 


A few particulars respecting this sage are scattered up 
and dowa in several pooraniis. He is said to have been 
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born at Mit‘hila, and to have performed his devotions en 
the banks of the Giinditké@. He was a follower of Kit. 
pili, the founder of the Sankhya philosophy ; but added 
to the opinions of his master, that the man who was ani- 
mated with ardent devotion in his religious duties, what- 
ever opinions he embraced, would obtain final emanci- 
pation. 


SECT. XXXYVII.—Koot’hoomee. 


Several poorantis describe this sage, born at Bidiirik- 
ashriimii,~ and living at Gandharil, as a tall iman, advanc- 
ed in years, dressed as a mendicant. His father, Nara- 
yitnti, was a philosopher ; and his son Kootsiinii wrote a 
small tract on the rules of poetry. 


Koot’hoomee taught that God was visible ; that he who 
sought emancipation must practice the duties incumbent 
on a person ina sccular state till the age of fifly ; then 
retire to a forest, practise the five modes of austerity, and 
offer a constant sacrifice with clarified buiter, fixmg his 
mind on God. He further taught, that God created 
the world in immediate connection with works of merit 
and demerit; that the védii existed from eternity, and de- 
rived its proof from itself; that time and space were in- 
variably the same ; that the body was subject to change ; 
that the animal spirit, and the soul, were immortal; that 
instinct belonged to animal life, and wisdom to the soul; 
that error was not absolute, there being no fault in the 
senses ; but that it arose from confusion in the memory 
united with conjecture; that happiness and misery were 
the inseparable companions of works of merit and de 
merit. 


* The jijtibee hermitage ; from biddré and achriima. 
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SECT. XXX VII. —Vishwamitr it. 


The Ramayinii and the Mithabhariitad contain a num- 
ber of facts respecting this sage, the son of king Gadhee. 
Ramii drew him from his retirement at the Siddhashbriimi,! 
the place of his devotions, and placed him near himself. 


This sage taught, that there were five hinds of hnow- 
ledge, certaim, uncertain, false, apparent, similar; that 
the works of God were incomprehensible, and though 
without beginning, were created, flourished, and then de- 
cayed; that creatures were possessed of desire, anger, 
covetousness, imsensibility, excessive passion, envy ; that 
the power and the providence of God were wonderful 
and inconceivable ; that both the will and the decrees of 
God were irresistible. He albo taught, that God was 
visible, but that he was not clothed with a human body, 
in which we see, first, the child, then the youth, and then 
the aged nan; that he was not susceptible of the sensa- 
tions common to bodies, but that he was able to perform 
whatever he chose with any of the powers of his body ; 
that God formed the universe by his own will, connecting 
the fates of men with works arising from the circum- 
stances of their lives. The way to emancipation he said, 
was, first, to receive the initiatory incantation {rom a spi- 
ritual guide; then to listen to his im-tructions; then to 
fix the mind on God, and perform wot hs of merit without 
the desire of reward. He affirmed, that future happiness 
consisted in the absorption of the soul into the ever-bless- 
ed Britmhi. 


Vishwamitrii had 10 000 disciples, at the head of whom 
was Mitrii; who taught that the whole of the religion of 


} The hermitage of perfection. 
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the kalee-yoogii consisted in repeating the name of God. 
One of the smritees is attributed to this philosopher, as 
well as a work in praise of the holy place J wala-mookhii. 


SECT. XX XIX.—Jiimidignee. 


Accounts of this philosopher, the son of Bhrigoo, are 
found in the Shréé-hagiiviitii, in the Ramayiini, in the 
Ekamri, the Nindikéshwiirii, and the Pidmiipoorantis; he 
is described as an old man, of the middle size, dressed like 
amendicant. He resided at Gandhas ti, and, by his wife 
Rénooka, had Piiriishoo-ramii, the ferocious destroyer of 
the kshiitriyiis. Among his disciples were numbered 
Hiiddii, Shatyayiint, &c. This last person 1s mentioned 
as the author of the Dhiinoorvédii-karika, a work on 
archery. 


Jiimiidgnee taught, that God was visible, and assumed 
every variety of form; that fulure happiness was to be 
obtained by devotion, assisted by a sight of the image, by 
touching it, by meditation on its parts, worshipping its 
feet, or in its presence, bowing to it, serving 1 from affee- 
tion, and giving up the whole person to it, Ali other 
religious ceremonies he rejected ; as welf as the doctrine 
of absorption; he disliked the idea of losing a distinet 
existence, as a drop is lost in the ocean: he facetiously 
observed, that it was delightful to feed on sweetmeats, 
but that he had no wish to become the sweetmeat 1self. 
He taught the pouranic absurdity, that Vishnoo formed 
the universe out of the wax in his ears.—J dmiidtignee is 
considered as the author of a law treatise, and of ahe- 
ther on religious ceremonies. 
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SECT. XL.—Poit’héénised. 


Lfthé Skiindti pooranti, this philosopher is describéd 
we a young man, in the dress of a religious mendicant, 
with arms long enough to reach down to bis knees. His 
father’s name was Pirviitii, and his mother’s Dévii-séna ; 
by his wife SooshGéla he had one son, Gourti-mookhi. 
He resided at Hiividwarii, and taught that God was visi- 
ble and eternal; that the universe was composed of un- 
¢reated atoms, incapable of extension, and that merit and 
demerit, as well as the universe, were eternal ;" that fu- 
‘ture happiness, consisting in unchangeable joy, was se- 
cured by attention to religion, and by divine knowledge ; 
that creatures were born in circumstances regulated by 
previous merit or demerit —Arshnisénii was one of this 
philosopher's most distinguished disciples, 


SECT. XLI.— Ushira. 


The Piidmii pooranii states, that this philosopher was 
bern in Kashméérii; that his father was the celebrat- 
‘dd sage Doorvasa; and the name of his mother Raka, 
His wife's nanit waa Ila, and that of his son Védt-girbhil. 
Vishwit-rodpii, whose name is mentioned as the priest of 
Indrii, was one of his disciples. Ushira lived as a yogé6 
at Shréé-shoiltt. 


= It was the opinion of this philosopher, as well as of most of the Hin- 

dob learned men, that happiness and misety arise only out t ot Yinwan ac- 
ions having merit or demerit in them ; but that creatures, inimediately on 
thelr kivt h, and before they have dane any thing good or evil, begin to enjoy 
happiness or endure nusery ; aud that this is the same if we trace trough a 
person’s preceding births up toindefinable periods. By these doctrites they 


were diiven to the heessity of concladuig, that to men were attached merit 
ur debierit from alt eternity. 
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He taught,. that the védiis were eternal ; that Vishnao 
was not their author, but thefirst who chanted them; that 
they contained the rule of duty, and that whatever was 
forbidden in them was evil; that human actions produced 
consequences in a future state ; that all the event» of hie 
were regulated by the actions committed in a preceding 
birth: that God himself was subject in his government to 
the merit and demerit of works; that is, he could do go- 
thing for or against his creatures but according to their 
works ; that the gods have no visible form, but are to he 
worshipped in the prayers or incantations of the védits ; 
that the way to procure emancipation was by first per- 
forming the duties of a brimbhacharéé, then those of a 
secular person, and then those of a hermit, offering 
constantly the sacrifices prescribed in the védiis; and that 
future happiness consisted in po.sessing uninterrupted 
eternal joy. 


SECT. XLII.—Prijapilec. 


The Shivii-dhiirmii, Bayiivécyii, and the Kupilii oopii- 
pooraniis contain partial accounts of this sage, who is de- 
scribed as a very old man, with a grey beard, dressed as.a 
mendicant. His father Priitthoo dwelt on the banks of 
the Réva, the son at Hingoola, where, though a sage, he 
lived a secular life, and reared a family. 


Pritjapiitee taught, that God was invisible, though pos- 
sessed of form, and dweli in unapprochable light or 
glory, as the gods who dwell in the sun are not seen ex- 
cept in the rays of clory proceeding from that luminary ; 
that final happiness could only be obtained by those who 
possessed a fixed mind, and practised uninterrupted de- 
votion ; that the souls of the wicked left the body by the 
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vents in the lower exircmities ; those ofthe pious by the 
eyes, or by the openings in the head ; and those of perfect 
yogéés from the suture of the head; that final beatitude 
consisted in absorption mto the Great Spirit. 


SECT. XLUI.—Narégjiaghi. 


In the Skiindii pooranii, and the Nii idee-bhashitii, this 
sage is described as a very old man, in the dress of a yo- 
gee. A place at Benares has been named atter his father 
Joigééshiivyt, who is said to have lived there as an asce- 
tic. Narééjiinghi was born at Hingoola, but resided at 
Benares. 


He taught that God was visible; that the merit and de- 
merit of works were inseparably interwoven with a per- 
son’s fate; that from ceremonies arose desire; from de- 
sire, anger; from anger, mtoxication of mind; from 
intoxication, forgetfulnes>; fiom forgetfulness, the de- 
atruction of wisdom ; and from the latter, death, in ore of 
itz eight forms, viz. disgrace, bamshinent, &c. He traced 
time from moments up to the four yoogtis ; described the 
sins which produced the different transmigrations; laid 
down seven mode» of ascertainmig truth; taught that God 
produced the universe by his command, and united the 
fates of men to works of merit and demerit; and that 
by a progression, through ceremonies, the devotee would 
arrive at perfect abstraction, and then obtain absorption. 


SECT. XLIV.—Chycini. 


The Dévéé-bhagiiviitt and the Pidmi poorant give 
something of the history of this sage, describing him as 
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w young man, in the dress of a mendicant, living on the 
banks of the Yiimoona. Boudhaytiuti was his father; 
his mother’s name was Kiibeérdhancé.—Chyviinii seems 
to have entertained atheistical opinions. Tle taught, that 
the world had no creator; that sound alone was God: 
that the wédti was eternal, and contained its own evidence 
within itself; that happiness and misery arose out of the 
conduct of mankind; that the primary elements were 
eternal; that the fate of men arose out of works haying 
no beginning; that there were three states proper for 
men, that of the student, the householder, and the hermit 5 
that the four degrees of happiness belonging to a future 
state were to be obtained by the pes formance of religions 
ceremonies; that this happiness followed the renunciation 
of works and their fiuit.—Chyviinii was the author of a 
law treatise known by his name; cf the Yogti-siinghita, 
and of the Acharti-kiidiimbii. 


SECT. XNLV.—Bhargiizé. 


This sage, the son of Bhrigoo, and one of the smritee 
writers, for as-isting the giants, was devoured by Shivit, 
and afterwards discharged with his urine, when he as- 
sumed the name of Shookrachary iti, and became preceptor 
to the giants. He was bern in K¢foomalti beyond Hima- 
Ityt, where he practised his devotions, living on chaff. 


SECT. X LVL—Rishy lshring a. 


The pouranic writers have viven a filthy account of the 
birth of this sage, and placed deer’s horns on his head. 
Notwithstanding this approach to the brutal shape, he !s 
said to have married Shanta, the daughter of hing Lomii- 
padi; and to have written one of the smritces : he em- 
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braced the opinions of the Patiinjiili, school, His father: 
Vibhandiikt, was learned in the sami védii. 


SECT. XLVit.— Shatyay ing. 


The MithabhariitG and Piidmi pooranii describe this 
sage as an old man, of dark complexion, habited as a 
yogec. His opinions were the same as those of Putiin- 
jiilce: he taught his disciples to devote body, mind, 
speech, and their whole existence to God; continually 
repeating his name, celebrating his praise, listening to 
descriptions of hus qualities, and preserving entive deyo- 
tion to him. 


SECT. XLVII.— Mourayineey it. 


A fragment of the history of this sage, the son of Mitra. 
yfinti, I have found in the Shiindti and Doory asii-ooktit 
pooraniis, where he is described as a young tan, im the 
dress of a yogeé. [Tis opmions were similar to those of 
the Voishéslihtt school. Kashiihrishnti, one of his dis~ 
ciples, is mentioned as the author of.a very ancient Sing- 
sktitii graumar. ‘The sage himself wrote one of the 
smritees. 


SECT. XLUX.— Shoonitt-shéphii 


Three works, the Vay tiveéyii pooranti, the Shr@é-bha- 
giiviitii, and the Mithabhartitii, contain fragments respect- 
ing this sage, whose father, ‘Toombooroo, was a celebrated 
musician. Niyititee, his mother, became famous by the 
instructions she gave to her sex. Shoonii-shéphi was 
once on the point of being offered as a human eacrifice 
but was saved by Vishwanutrt.— He taught the doctrines 
of the M&€mangoa schoo) ; to which he added, that mate~ 
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rial things. underwent no real change; that birth ‘arid 
death were only appearances. He recommended the Hg 
of a hermit after the age of fifty, and declared that, after 
completing ina forest the devotious of sueh a states. 
person would obtain emancipation. He further taught; 
that God did not so entirely place man under the iriflu- 
ence of works, as that he should not be able to change his 
destiny, 


SECT. L— Yigni-parshwit. 


This ascetic is described in three pooraniis as a young 
man of light complexion, in the dress of a mendicant. 
Hise father Sakyayiinii was a celebrated philosopher ; his 
mother’s name was Soomiitee. He was born on the banks 
of the Niirmiida, where the vanti-lingtis are found; but 
lived at Hiridwarii, where he collected a number of dis- 
ciples, and directed their attention to what was of constant 
obligation; to what was obligatory in certain circpin- 
stances, and what might be obtained from certain reli- 
gious actions. He described the effects of the different 
qualities born with man, and the way of drawing a mag 
born with bad qualities into the path of truth: he maid- 
tained that God was invisible, indescribable ; that in fact 
the védit was God; that God formed creatures in an in- 
separable union with their future destiny; that absorp- 
tion consisted in the enjoyment of perpetual happiness ; 
and that the person who, by works, raised his mind, and 
fixed it supremely op God, would obtain absorption. He 
wrote ane of the smritees, and a work called Téért’ha- 
Niratiytt. 


SECT, LI.—Karshnajinee, 


Another of the smritee writers, noticed in the poorants 
asa mendicant, taught, aes God was a matetiat being, 
VOL. IY. 
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Aaglling,.at the extremity of his works, and giving rise to 
tha, apiverse by his own will; that religious ceremonies 
aul., .puaterities led to future happiness. Many of the 
qpinions | of Karshnajinee were like those of the Noiyayi- 
kit sect.’ Some medical information, especially relating 
to the pulse, is said to have been given by this philoso- 
pher. 


SECT. LIL.—Voiasapit. 


This sage, descended from Unfira, is placed among the 
mendicants known by the name of Pitriimbiingsiis ; like 
them he wore no clothes, nor conversed with men. His 
opinions were similar to those of the Védantii sect." 


SECT. LUI.—Lokakshee. 


This sage is mentioned 1n several poorantis as a young 
man, blind of one eye, wearing the dress of a mendicant. 
His fther, Chitrtiikétoo, lived at Kanchee; but Lokak- 
shee made mount Shréé-shoilti the place of his devotions. 
He taught. that the true shastrii substantiated its own 
legitimacy, and needed not foreign proof; that the works 


” While this sheet was gomg through the press, the learned Hinddo who 
‘was assistmg in the work, and who belonged to the védantd sect, was taken 
iil: the author visited lim, and in conversation, ween the eustom of the 

indoos of offering a goat to Kalzé, to obtain recovery from Sickness, was 
dyentioned, he expressed his abhorrenee of taking away oun Ife under the 
debe of restoring another—he added, that he knew be must shake off this 
body to-day, vr to-mariow, or the next day; that he must go through his 
simnpeoppred measure.of sufferings; that though, be was aware that he was 
sylpable, he could uot suppose that a few. sonfesafons could influence God 
$e bly judgment towards him; that in fact, he would Jay no barden ppon 
Hol-he would repeat Lis name—chat he would not omit—and then, leave 
checrees to Gad. 
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of philobophers Were full of contradictions ; hence; beliiy 
little to error,’ they were obliged to derive their. 

from the védii. A‘ celebrated verse, often quoted by thé 
Hindoos, but difficult to be understood, is ascribed ‘to 
Lokakshee : 


“ The védis are at variance—ihe smritees are at variance. 


He who gives a meaning of bis own, quoting the védis, is no philosopher 3 

True philosophy, through tenorance, 1s concealed as in the fissures ot a 
rock 5 

But—the way of the Gieat One—that 18 to be followed ’'™ 


The créitor, he taught, communicated a power to the 
universe by* which all things were kept in existence; he 
likewise maintained, that God was possessed of form, 
otherwise he could not be light and the source of light, as 
he is described in the védiis; that all things were subject 
to the divine will; that a person should first seek divine 
wisdom; then join the devout, and recite the praises of 
God, read the sacred books, and excite his passions to a 
devout fervour. Future happiness he described as peren- 
nial joy, unmixed with sorrow. One of the smritees, 
also Lobaytitiikii, one of the tiintriis, and an astrological 
work, are ascribed to his pen. 


SECT. LIV.—Gargyi. 


The Skiindti and Piidmit pooraniis describe this sage, 
the son of Giirgyii, born at Prijyagil, and residing chiefly 
at Benares, as a tall man, in the dress of yogéé. His 


™ This learned man appears to have been disgusted with the cantradic- 
tions aid adsurditied of the Hindoo writings, not excepting even the védte. 
To bet the objection—If albare false, what then are the peopte'to dot te 
adds, the way of the Grext Orie, or of him whose mind is absorbed in reif- 
gion, must be followed. 
£2 
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opinioné were those of the Patlinjitlti' school. His son, 
Triiivindoo, is mentioned as learned in the samii védt. 


SECT. LY. —Soomintoo. 


‘This sage is mentioned in the Bhiivishyit and other 
peorantis asa descendant of Vishisht’hit. A work on the 
civil and canon law goes by his name.— He taught his 
disciples, that God was to be worshipped through the 
incantations of the védiis, and that future happiness wa’ 
to be obtained by acquiring wisdom, and performing 
wonks,.of merit. It is difficult, however, to distinguish 

-@pinions of this sage on the origin of things from 
pure atheism. He maintained, that there was in nature 
an unereated seed, from which all beings eprung, but 
that their future destinies were determined by their own 
conduct. 


SECT. LVI.—Jatookirad. 


This philosopher 13 described in two of the pooraniis as 
a mendicant of middle stature, and of dark complexion : 
his father’s name was Ashwiilayiinii; his son Bhiidi dviir- 
ma is mentioned as a religious writer. Jatookiirnit’ was 
bern in Kooch- Véharii, and resided at Chiindrit-Shc- 
khitri. 


He taught, that God was possessed of form ; and yet, 
that he was not to be conceived of; that he was un- 
changeable, and ever-blessed ; that the reality of things 
was discoverable by five kinds of proof; that the world 
consisted of matter partly eternal and partly created ; 
that space, time, &c. were uncreated ;° that creation arose 


® Phoch&-jinii, one of the disciples of this sage, contended, that waking 
any thing beside God eternal, was to miake more than one God. 
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out of the will of God, who created a power to produce 
and direct the universe. He exhorted the person in pur- 
suit of future happiness, first to think on God, then 
to listen to discourses on the divine nature, to speak of 
God, and to have the mind filled with thoughts of him, 
which wauld be fellowed by absorption.—One of the 
smritees, and a compilation on military tactics, are 
ascribed to this sage. 


SECT. LVI.— Yayani. 


I have extracted a fragment respecting this philosopher 
from the Piidmi poorantt and the Yogi-Vashisht hii-Ra- 
mayiinit, in which he is described as a tall young man; 
dressed as a mendicant. His father’s name was Ooroc- 
Joma ; his birth-place Gandha; and the scene of his de- 
votions, the side of the river Niirmida.—This sage em- 
braced the opinions of the Méémangsa school. 


SECT. LVIUIL.—Vyaghru-padit. 


The Yogt-Vashisht’hi-Ramayiinti, and other works, 
describe this sage, the son of Boudhayiinii and Vipasha, 
as a very tall mendicant, dressed like an ascetic ; hia 
bunch of matted hair as reaching down to the ground, 
lus nails as growing to such a Jength as to curl round the 
ends of his fingers ; and his feet as resembling those of a 
tyger.° He is said to haye been born in the forest of 
Ekamrii; the place of his devotions was Jwala-mookbit. 
From his son, the country Ooshéénitrii derives its name. 


f 
He acknowledged only nature, or chaos, as the mother 


© Hence bis name was formed out of waghri, styger, and padi, a foot. 
ES 
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of the wniverse ; and taught, that greatness,’ pride,’ munt- 
ters water, fire, wind, and space, were’ first created, and 
dhat from these arose the sixteen powers of animated 
hature ; that there was no other God but mind, or rather 
Hife, but that God was sometimes abstracted from matter, 
and at other times united to it ; that to destroy life for any 
other purpose than for sacrifice was wholly evil; and to 
do it for sacrifice, though commanded by the védi, was 
partly evil; that the reality of things was discovered by 
inference, by the senses, and by sounds; that he who pos- 
sessed the true knowledge of God was in the way to final 
emancipation, and that separation from matter waa in 
reality absorption, or led immediately to 1t.—To this 
sage is ascribed one of the smritees. Among his disciples 
was Oodééchii, the founder of a sect of philosophers, 


SECT. LIX.—Vyaghri-kirnt. 


Several of the pooranits mention this sage, who is de- 
scribed as a naked old man, in the dress of a yogté ; his 
behaviour sometimes resembled that of an insane person ; 
at one time he sung; at another danced, at another 
wept, and at other times he stood motionless. Vilwodii- 
késhwitrii 1s mentioned av the seat of his devotions, He 
taught, that God was eternal, but that the world was false, 
though God was united to 1t. His other opinions were 
similar to those of the védanti philosophers. 


® Mihat, here traualated greatness, means, in the Hindoo philosophical 
works, tatellect. 
% ‘The word ihiinkari, kere translated pride, meana consciousness of dis- 
tinct ‘exinterice, 
‘OF, perhaps, the archetynes of organised nsatter. 
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CHAP. ii. 
The Hindoo Writings. 
SECT. I. 


THE Hindoos arrange the whole of their learned 
works under eighteen heads, and speak of them as em- 
bracing eighteen kinds of knowledge. 


The jour védiis, viz. the rik, the yiijoosh, the samt, 
and the iChirvi. 


The four oopti-védits, comprize the ayoo, on the science 
of medicine, drawn from the rig-védti; the gandhirvit, 
on music, from the samti-védii; the dhtinoo, on military 
tactics, from the yiijoosh, and the silpti, on mechanics, 
from the iit’hirvi. 


The siz tingiis, wiz. shikshyi, on pronunciation; killpil, 
on ceremonips; vyakiirtinii, on grammar; chiindii, on 
prosody and verse ; jyotishii, on astronomy; and nirook- 
tt, an explanation of difficult words, &c. in the védil. 


The four oopangiis, viz. the pooraniis, or poetical his- 
tories; the nayii, or ethics; the mé¢mangsa, on divine 
wisdom and on ceremonies, and the dhitrmii shastrii, or 


the civil and canon laws. 


The author has prefixed to the succeeding account of 
the Hindoo writings, arranged under their appropriate 
heads, lists of all, the works in each department of litera- 
ture, 60 far as colected by the.College of Fort. Willian, 


by H. T. Colebrooke, Kisq. and by the Society of Mission- 
BE4 
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ayies at Serampore. The author 1s aware, that there will 
be little in this assemblage of names either to amuse or 
inform the reader ; but he thinks he can hardly give any 
thing, more likely to convince the reader of the exten- 
sive nature of the Hindoo literature ; and he has added 
explanations, as far as he could obtain them, of the Jead- 
ing subjects embraced by each treatise. 


SECT. II.—List of Treatises now extant, undcr the head 
Vidi. 


The whole védii is divided into three parts: the mitin- 
tris and ganiis, or prayers, hymns, &c.—the theological 
part, called the bramhiinii ;—and the gnanii, or philoso- 
phical kandit; beside which, many selections have been 
made from the védii by different sages. ‘The author, as 
far as he has been able, has arranged the following trea- 
tises in this order ; though he fears that some errors may 
have crept into his arrangement, 


A Division of the Véda, containing (Gant, Miintid) Hymns, Piayers, &c, 


Rig-védééyii-sitnghita,' part of the rig-védil. 

Rig-védééyiing-piidiing,' prayers, &c. from ditto. 

Apiisttimbi-piidashtikii, prayers, &c. by Apiisttimbi, 
from ditto, 

Artinyti-ptinchitki, first prayers, &¢. from ditto, in five 
parts. 

Shiititpiit’hit, rules, prayers, &c. from ditto, 

A comment on the rig-védit-chiindit. 

YVitjoor-védti-sitnghita, with a comment. 


“Tué-complete collection of prayers in each védii ia called its giughita. 
* From pti, a measure of verse. 
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Ariimyii-garti-piiddhiitee, directions for chanting in fo- 
rests, from the yijoor-védi. 

Shooklii- yiijoosh-stinghita, part of the white yiijoor-védi. 

Shooklii-yiijjoosh-piiditing, ditto. 

Vajiistinéyii-stinghita, ditto 

Krishnii-ytijoosh-stinghita, prayers, &c. from the black 
yiijoor-védii. 

Krishnii-yijoosh-piidiing, ditto. 

Oittiréyii-siinghita, a collection of prayers, &c. from the 
ytijoor-védii. 

Tosttirééyti-stinghita, from ditto. 

Oudgatritwit, hymns from the samii-védii. 

Artinyti-ganii,® ditto, to be chaunted in forests. 

Oohii-ganii, ditto, to be sung with abstraction of thought. 

Samii-védii-artinyi-ganil, ditto, to be chaunted in foresta. 

Pidti-stobhi, hymns froin the sami-védii. 

Mihanamna-piidiing, from the samii-védis. 

Samil-védii-ootttirarchiki, the last mitntriis of this védi. 

Samii-védii-vishwi-ganii. 

Stotrit-ytigntika, hymns sung while the clarified butter is 
poured on#he fire. 

Utirikti-stotrii-yiignika, hymns from the samii-védis. 

Pristotrii-yitgniika, ditto. 

Vribiin-mitha-nandcckii, prayers, Sc. from ditto. 

Siiptii-~céshii-ctotri-yigniika, seven divine hymns, from 
the samii-védii. 

Ut’ biirvit-védii-stinghita, prayers, &c. from the dt’hiirvil, 


The Bramhani, or Theological Part of the Védi. 


Rig-védit-bramhiinii, and its comment. 

'Y tijoor-védi-brambiiail, and its comment. 

Samit-védi brambiinii. 

Ut hitrvii-védt-brambitnii, and its comment, 
te Gaati, a hymn or song. 
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Rig-védtevidhanti*-vrihiit, an explanationof the rig-védtt- 
brambiinis. 

Arshéyit-bramhini, a part of the rig-védi. 

Ugnee-brainhiinii, rules for burnt sacrifices, from the rig- 
védil. 

Madhyiindini-bramhtini, a part of the rig-védt, with a 

‘¢om ment. 

Bidhoo-grihii-priivéshiinii-vidhee,’ rules towards a bride, 
part of the rig-védii. 

Rig-védanoo-vahhyii, a comment. 

Nimbadityii, part of the rig-védil, with a comment, 

Koondii-mundiipi-vishtiyt, part of ditto. 

Ytignii-prayiishehittti-vivtiriinii’-shrouti, part of ditto. 

Aritirthist-yiignitka, part of ditto. 

Néétee mitnjiréé-rig-véd, duties prescribed in this védi. 

Nrisinghii-tapinéé, from the rig-védii, with a comment. 

Priipat’hikit-grithii-handi, part of the rig-védit. 

Vishwijjidiituratrii, instructions respecting two saertfiees 
known by the names vishwijit, and Utiratri, from the 
yitjoor-védii. 

Gopalti-tapinee-moolii, a part of the yijoor-védt. 

Ytijoor-védi-stingskari\*-giipi-piitee. 

Shodonyii-piirishishtii-ahitagnee-shrouti, an appendix, on 
the duties of the sagn+kfi bramhiins, from ditto. 

Yiguittintri-soodha-nidhee, part of the yiijoor-védt. 

Toittiré@yashtiiht,” rules, &c. from the black yityoor-védii. 

Toittirééyii-bramhiinil, rules from the yiijour-védil. 

Véditka-bramhitni,, a part of. the yajour-védi. 

Kénopitii-bramhiint, ditto. 

‘Oittivéyti-bramhiind, ditto, with a comment. 


* Vidhant, law. Y Badheo, a wife; grit, a house; probéshiiut, to 
entét's' widtee, a law. = -*- Prayiishchittil, atonement ; vivarium, econnt. 
Mr. Colebrooke has éranslated singukerk, by che word sacrament. 
o* Me a followlug paragraph ow whe divisions of the radu 
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Branhtsiéptinchiikit, with a consment. 

Stiviini-kandt, rules respecting the closing ceremonies at 
sacrifices, from ditto. 

Vishwti-prikashi, a part of the yiijoor-védit. 

Ugnishtomii-piiddhiitee, part of ditto. 

Voishwantireéyii-y igniika, part of ditto. 

Koondtt-dotii-siiteekii,; part of ditto, on sacrificial pits, 
with a comment. 

Stingskarti gunii-piitee, part of the yiljoor-védit. 

Eeshadhyayi, part of ditto, with a comment (bhashyi,)* 
and another on the bhashyii. 

A comment on the Kiirmii-priidéépi, part of the ytijoor- 
védit. 

Triratri-yitignika,’ part of ditto. 

Yugnitkalahbyit-homi-piiddhiitee, ditto, 

Dévil-yaguikit-bhashyt-yiigniika, ditto. 

Yiigni-tiintrii soodha-mudhee-kiindi, ditto. 

Yiijoor-védit-bramhiinii-bhashy ii. 

Samt-vidhanit-braiwhiinii, explanation of the bramhintt. 

Siirviiswitt-bramhiini, forms fiom the sami-véda for the 
sacrifice called Stirviiswii, in which the royal eperificer 
offers all his wealth, and the taxes of lis kingdem for 
six months 

Chandogyii-bramhiini, rules from the samii-yédii, with a 
comment on ditto. : 

Samii-védii-griihii shantee, hymns, &c. for removing the 
influence of an evil planet. 

Sdoryti-shitikt,’ purt of the samii-védii. 

Aritnééy it, part of ditto. 

Somit-sang:ki: piidhart’htt,, instructions respecting sacti- 

fices with the juice of the moon-ptant, from the samil-védii. 


© Sa, with; aud ta8ks, acomment. 4 Bhashyt aguifies a commmgnt by 
a divine'sage ; and tébliays remmest by abeman writér. 
*Yngnt,asscrifice,  GGrihi,s planct. . * Shathhd, a huadred. 
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Ugnishtomi-semt-ytigntika, rules respécting a sacrifice 
called tgnishtomit. 

Brawmhiinti-chiindiisee, rules for poetical measures. 

Ut’ hirvi-védii-miingiili-kandit, a part of this védil, term- 
‘ed the propitious, iu opposition to those parts termed 
‘sanguinary. 

Uvhirvii-tapinec, devotional forms® from the tit’htirvti- 
védii, with a comment. 

Prayiischittii-kiindii, a part of the ithiirvii-védi, relating 
to expiations. 

Shroiitii-yiigntika, on the sacrifices commanded in the 
védi. 

Viisii-bramhiinit. 

Bramhiini-piinjika, a directory regulating the times for 
different ceremonies. 

Jatee, rules for sacrifices. 

Priitishakhy i-stithii, a comment on the shakhas of the 
vedi. 

Shiksha, rules for chanting the védii. 

Apitstiimbti-bramhiinii, rules by this sage. 

Utiriktt-ytgniika, an appendix on sacrifices. 

Oottiiri-tapinéé-viviiriini. 

Chitndii, on the poetical measures of the védit. 

Bramhiini-mintri, theological instructions and prayers. 


The Philosophical Treatises, or Oopiinishdds. 


*Vrihiidartinyiikopiinishiid, a part of the rig-védii, with a 
bhashyti and tééka. 

Shwétash wiittiropiinishiid, ditto. 

Yijoor-s édopinishiid. 


* The oopastin, partly devotional and partly philosophical, is another 
divislon of the védii; the devotional respects those parta which teach the 
worship of God in some visible form with the mind only. 
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*Oittiréyopiinishid, with a, comarent on ditto, and anather 
on the bhashyi, from the black yiljjoor-védii. 

Oitiréyitikariinyart’hopiinishiid, a part of the yiljoor 
védii. 

* Eeshavashyopiinishtid, part of the yiijoor-védi, with a 
comment on ditto (bhashy ii,) and another on the bhashyii. 

Varoonyoopiinishiid, ditto. 

Nirooktii-gitrbhopiinishiid, ditto. 

* Kénopiinishiid, part of the sami-védil, with a comment 
on ditto, and another on the bhashy it. 

* Chandogyoopimishiid, a part of the samil-védii, with a 
bhashy itt and teeka. 

Naray tnoptinishid, from the samii-védii. 

* ToitiréCyopiinishiid, with a comment on ditto, and 
another on the bhashy it, from the ithirviina. 

* Kat’hiihopiinishiid, with a comment on ditto, and another 
on the bhashyit, from the tt’hiirvii-védit. 

* Prishnopiinishid, with a comment on ditto, and another 
on the bhashy it, from the iit hiirvi-védii. 

* Mandookyopiimshiid, with a comment on ditto, and 
another on the bhashyit, from the iithtirvii-védi. 

* Mitndiihopiinishid, with a comment on ditto, and 
another on the bhashyd, from the ivhirvii-védi. 

Uthurviinopiinishiid. 

Bramhiinoptinichiid, from the bramhiinit of one of the 
védiis, with a comment. 

Sikilii-védoptinishtid, a philosophical treatise common to 
all the védiis. 

Urii-oopiinishiid. 

Siinghitopinishiid, 


The oopiinishids are sixty-two in number, though 
many are comprised ia a few leaves; of the ten which 
are chiefly etadied in Bengal, because they contain mat- 
ters of dispute between the ‘sects who follow the six 
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dtirvhiintis, and which are distinguished {in the preceding 
list byva-ctar, tho Vribiidarinytkt andithe Chandogyti 
only.are of any length. “ The proper meaning of oopii- 
niehiid,”’ says Mr. Colebrooke, “ according to Shiinktri, 
Shayfinti, and all the commentators, is divine science, or 
the knowledge of God: and, according to the same 
authorities, it is equally applicable to the theology itself, 
and toa book in which this science is taught.” 


Selections from the Véda, vy different Sages, 


Hirdiny iikéshee-sodtrii- yiignitka, part of the ytijoor-védt. 
Bramhiinii-bhashyt, a comment on the bramhiini by 
Madhiivii.' 
A comment on the Mourti-padti, with a comment on 
ditto. 
Kiirmantii-sootrii-bhashy ti-shroutii, a treatise on different 
. ceremonies, with a comment. 
Ugnishtom ii-prilyogt-shroutii-ytigniika, a treatise on sa- 
crifices. 
Ugnishtomi\-priiyogti-yiigniika, ditto. 
Vishnoo-bhiittee-shroutii-y iigniika, on ditto, by Vishnoo- 
« Bhtittee. 
Pratishakhyti-bhashyit, on the sakhas, by Oovittt. 
Ragii, vibingsiinti-vritii-nirnitytl, on the subjugation of: 
the passions. 
Sostrit-poorvil-pottiirti, the first and last sections of the 
.Védii-sootriis. 
Ashwiilityiinoktit-vrittee-naraytinéé, a treatise by Ashwii- 
laying. 
Ashwilay tint-s60tri, an abridgment of the forms of the 
rig-yédit by Ashwillaytini. 


,! Madbiiga wroyt a commentary on the whole védt, and is esteemed: a 
very Excellent writer. 
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Amplification of ditto.(yrittee). 

Apiistiimbii-védi-piiribhasha, an explanatory preface by 
Apiistiimbi.. 

Apistiimbi-priiyogiy, a treatise, by this sage. 

Apiistiimbi-sddtri, a similar work, from the yiljoor 
védii. 

Apiistiimbii-bhashyi, a comment on the preceding work 
by some sage. 

Apiistiimbii-t@cka, a comment on the bhashyti, by a hu- 
man writer. 

Apiistiimbii-pidii-prit’hiimii-shrouti, on different duties. 

Aptistiimbil-sootrii-bhashyii-otit@chii, the text, comment, 
and a comment on the latter. 

Apiistiimbii-sootrii-décpika, a comment on the védil-illus- 
trations of Apiistiimbt. 

Boudhay iinit-sddtrii-shroutii-ytignitka, prayers and in- 
structions by Boudhayiinii, from the rig-védit. 

Boudhay tint-kil pi-bhashyi, a comment on Boudhaytina, 
and another on this comment. 

An explanation of the prayers, &c. of the ytjoor-védi, 
by the same sage. 

Shroutii-ytignitka, a collection of ditto, and a comment. 

Boudhayiinii-sdotrii-shroutii-yiigntika, a treatise by this 
sage. 

Boudhsytinii-kilpti-bhashyi-viviiriini, anether on the 
védii-kiilpis. 

BPoudhaytinedyii-shoolkii-mé@mangsa. Méémangsa sig- 
nifies a decision after weighing evidence on both sides. 

Boudhay indéy t-shoolkti-mPtmangsa-shroutii-ytigniika. 

Yiitee-siingskarit-nimiyi, initratory forms for a dindéc. 

Adhani-nirntiyti, riles for sacrificing. 

Lighoo-pidmt- nabhee, a brief treatise by Piidmti-Nab- 
hee. 


Purtittigoranigeptddhiitee, a treatise by Ptirtishooramt, 
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Bhiivii-swamee-bhashy tt, a commept by Bhiivi-swamee. 

Kiilpt-vakhya, account of the véd-kilptia. 

Roodrii-piiddhitee, a treatise by Roodrit. 

Samii-védi-prityogii, rules from this védit. 

Gribyii-sootri, the duties of particular classes of braimn- 
biins, with a comment. 

Yiigni-s66trii-karika, rules for sacrifices versified. 

Kandanookrimi-mdolt, text of a treatise on sacrifices, 
with a comment on ditto (bhashyi) and a comment of 
the bhasbyi. 

Siirviitomookhi-sdctrii ytignii, a collection of prayers, 
maxims, Se. 

Katyayiini-sootrit-piiddhittee, an abridgment of the forms 
of the camii-y édii. 

A comment on ditto (vyakhya). 

Chiindogii-piiishichtii, a selection from thd samii-védé 
with a comment. 

Samii-védii-chiindogii-sootrii, axioms from the samtt-védii. 

Samil-védil-gobhilii-sddtri. Gobhiliti was a considerable 
writer in the sami. 

Samii-védatiriktii-shroutil-yiignitka, an appendix to the 
samil-védit. 

Poochii-sddtrii. Sodtri is explained by Panince, as a 
lucid interpretation in the fewest words. 

Chiindri-chooréé-shroutii-yiigntika, a collection from the 
védii, by Chiindrii-choori. 

Yitjoor-védii-vishwii-priikashi, explanation of the ytijoor- 
védil. 

Sankhyaytinit-sGotri, from the yijoor védi, by Sankh- 
yaytini, with a comment 

Somi-sdotrii-shroutii, rules for saerificing with the juice 
of the moon-plant. 

Rig-védi-naraytinééyt, a work by Védt-vyasii. 

Rig-védanookriimiinika, a table of contents, with a com- 
ment. 
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Dhodritiicewamee-bhashyi-vrittee;s comment by Dhaort-. 
tii. 

Dhoortti-swamee-bhasbyii-siit¢&ki, another. 

Yiigni-sodtrii-karika, on sacrifices. 

Kiipirdee-swamee-bhashyii, a comment on ditto by Ki- 
piirdee. , 

Kandanookriimii-mooli-bhashyii-viviiriint, text, com- 
ment, and explanation. 

Pitishoo-biindhii-prityogii-bhashyii, rules for binding ani- 
mats for sacrifice. 

Prityogi-sarii-y igniika-shroutii, the essence of the prii+ 
yogis. 

Bhivi-swamee-kilpii-viviirtini-yiignika, on the védit- 
hillpis. 

Bhavee-pray tishehitti-priiyogii-ytigniika, rules for atone- 
ments fur expected offences. 

Soumi-prify ogii-yiigniika, on sacrifices with the juice of 
the moon-plant. 

Stirs iitomookhii-sodtrit-yiignii, on the first ceremonies at 
sacrifices. 

Dirshiipournii-masii-prityogi-kriimi-yugniika, on sacri- 
fices at the full and new moon. 

Nirookti, an explanation of difficult and obscure texts. 

Nirooktii-déépiinee, a comment on the above. 

Nightintit, a glossary. 


SECT. Il. 


Difficulties rn obtaining the Hindoo Shasts ds , Existence of the Védia proved ; 
—profound Revererre for these Treatises. 


The difficulties attenging first attempts to obtain from 
the bramhiins a knowledge of their shastriis, were no 
doubt very great. I have been informed, that the endear 
vours of Sir William Jones, and others, were at first 

YOu. tv. F 
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every where reaisted, This will not appear wonderful, 
when it is considered, that the dgstris enounce the hea- 
viest penalties on a bramhiin who shall teach the know- 
ledge of the sacred boohs to persons of low cast. Yet 
this reserve has at length been 50 completely overcome by 
the perseverance, influence, and the gold of Europeans, 
that the biamhun> will now, without the elightest hesita- 
tion, sell or translate the most sacred of their books, or 
communicate all they hnow of their contents. The diffi- 
culty lies more in the scarcity and obscurity of these 
works, than in the scrupulosity of the bramhiins, their 
guardians. 


Though it 1s a fact, that no person at present in exis- 
tence has seen the whole védii, yet there can be no rea- 
sonable doubt of the existence of these treatises, nor of 
their being divided into four parts, called the rik, the yii- 
joosh, the sami, and the it’hitivii.s Distinct portions, 
evidently belonging to each of these four divisions, are in 
the hands of Europeans, by whom they have been sden- 
tified, and their contents in some degree examined. Mr. 
Colebrooke, in bis very learned essay on the védit, has 
completely established this post by powerful arguments, 
and by giving us large extiacts from their contents. {f- 
deed, it seems, that hy this essay he has laid public euric- 
sity so completely asleep, that if a translation of the four 
yédtis were to be published, the translator would hardly 
find readers sufficient to reimburse him for his trouble. 


It is well known, that the bramhiins have more reve- 


_* S° Ik pppeers,”” says Mr, Colebrocke, * Ypat the nk, yijogsh, and sauna, 
arg tyee princypal potions of the védi, that the uthiirviint: is commonty 
admitted as a fourth ; and that divers mythological pocms, entitled itihass 
and poorants, are reckoned a supplement, and as such, constitute a filth 
véaa,”” 
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rence for the védii than-for any other of the shadiris.’ 
Two or three causes, fay be assigned for this: they are 
at present little known, and ignorance, in this case, is no 
doubt the mother of devotion ;—they are declared to be 
the peculiar inheritance of bramhiins, and are kept from 
the lower vasts, so that a shoodrii cannot hear any part of 
them repeated without incurring guilt ;—they are suppos- 
ed to be the source of all the shastitis: every thing, it is 
said, is to be found in the védii ,—they claim an invcruta- 
ble antiquity ;—many believe them to have proceeded 
.immediately from the mouth of God, the védantit writers 
say, “ the self-evident word proceeding out of the mouth 
of God—this is the védii.”” 


SECT. IV. 


The Védi wastten by human Authors ,—to whom first taught. 


When we look, however, into the védir itself, we find 
the names of many of the writers’ “hence, says Mr Cole- 
brooke," “‘ the names of the respective authors of each 
passage are preserved in the finookriimiintka, or explana- 
tary table of contents, which has been handed down with 
the védil itself, and of which the authority ix unquestiqned." 


1On this subject, a friend observes, “ Peahaps much of this may appenr 
more tational, if we couside: the wora védi as signifying knowledge, or true 
ideas, or philosoplrv in general, and sot the books called vdu ” 
™ The author does not conceive, that there ms mucli necessity for making 
an apology, except to Mi Colebrovke himsel/, for the use he has made of 
his essay 10 this and the next sheet ;—his readers, he doubts not, will be 
really gratified by the assistance thus obtained for procuing a conect idea 
of these writings, which have excited such a profuuad attention, 
4+ It appears from & passage in the Viliiyavilash, as also fom the VEdo- 
despa, or abridged commentary on the VayOstin€yéé, as well ag from the iadex 
itgelf, that Katyayants id ths acknowledged author of the index to the white 
vijoosh ; that of the rig-c€dii is uscribed by the commentato: to thé same 
Katyayind, the pupil of Shoantki.” 
F? 
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every, where, Tesisted, This will noi pear, wonderful, 
when it is considered, that the Pigstriss. enounce the hea- 
viest penalties on a bramhiin who shall teach the know- 
ledge ‘of the sacred books to persons of low cast. Yet 
this,reserve has at length been so completely overcome by 
the perseverance, influence, and the gold of Europeans, 
that the bramhiins will now, without the slightest hesita- 
tion, sell or translate the most sacred of their books, or 
communicate all they know of their contents. The diffi- 
culty lies more in the scarcity and obscurity of these 
works, than in the sc upulosity of the brawhiins, their 
guardians. 


Though it 1s a fact, that no person at present in exis- 
tence has seen the whole védii, yet there can be no rea~ 
sonable doubt of the existence of these treatises, nor of 
their being divided into four parts, called the rik, the yii- 
joosh, the sami, and the tthirvii® Distinct portions, 
evidently belonging to cach of these four divisions, are in 
the hands of Europeans, by whom they have been iden- 
tified, and their contents in some degree examined. Mr. 
Ciebrooke, in his very learned essay on the védit, has 
completely established this point hy powerful arguments, 
and by giving us large extracts from their contents. {n- 
deed, it seems, that by this essay he has laid public eurio- 
sity so complétely asleep, that if a translation of the four 
yédiis were to be published, the translator would hardly 
find readers sufficient to reimburse him for his trouble. 


Jt is well known, that the bramhiins have more reve- 


‘It appears,” says Mr. Colebrooke, “ Apat the rik, yujoosb, and anni, 
arg thiee principal portions of the védi, that the ut’hirviad 9s commonly 
adinitted as a fourth , “and that divers mythological poems, entitled itihasit 


and poorantis, are reckoned a supplement, and ag such, constitute 4 fifth 
védis,” 
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rence for the védii than for any other of the shestriy 
Two or three causes,thay be assigned for this : they are 
at present little known, and i ignorance, in this case, is po 
doubt the mother of devotion ;—they ase declared to be 
the peculiar inheritance of bramhiins, and are kept from 
the lower casts, so that a shOodri cannot hear any part of 
them repeated without incurring guilt ;—they are suppes- 
ed to be the source of all the shasttiis . every thing, it is 
said, is to be found in the védii ,—they claim an insersita- 
ble antiquity ;—many believe them to have proceeded 
immediately from the mouth of God; the védantit writers 
say, “ the self-evident word proceeding out of the mouth 
of God—this is the védit.”” 


SECT. IV. 


The Védi wiitten by human Authors ,—to whom first taught. 


When we look, however, into the védii itself, we find 
the names of many of the writers“ hence, says Mr. Cole~ 
biooke," “the names of the respective authors of each 
passage are preserved in the tinookriimiinika, or explana- 
tery:table of contents, which has been handed down with 
the védii itself, and of which the authority is unquestioned." 


1On this subject, a friend observes, ¢¢ Perhaps much of this may apper 
more rational, if we couside: the word védit as sigmifying Lnowledge, or true 
ideas, or philosophy in general, and not the books called védti * i 

™ The author does not conceive, that there ts much necessity for making 
an apology, except to Mr Colebrouke limself, for the usc he has sade of 
jis essay in tis and the next shect ;—lis readers, he doubts not, will be 
really gratified by the assistance thus obtained for procuring @ corvect idea 
of these writings, which have excited such a profoaad attcution. 

* <¢ It appears from a passage in the Vijtivivilasti, as also from the Véda- 
ABs pu, Or abridged commentary dn the Vajtstinéyé, gs well ay from the index 
insetf, that Katyayanit is the acknowledged author of the index to the white 
yujoosl; that of the rigktdiis ascribed by the commentata: to tte same 
Katyayoed, the pupil of Shomiku.” 

F? 
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According to this index, Vishwamitrti 1s author of all the 
hymns contained in the third book of the rig-védii ; as 
Bhiriidwajit is, with rare exceptions, the composer of 
those collected in the sixth book; ¥ ishisht’hil, in the se- 
venth; Gritstimiidii, in the second; Vamti-déva, in the 
fourth ; and Boodhi’ and other descendants of* Utree, in 
the fifth. But in the remaining books of th védii, the 
authors are more various ; among these, besides Ugistyi, 
Kiishyipti, son of Miirécchee, Ungirtis, Jimiidiignee, 
son of Bhrigoo, Purashiiri, father of Vyasii, Gotimi and 
his son Nodhiis, Vrihiisptitee, Naritidit and other cele- 
brated Indian sages, the most conspicuous are Kinwil 
and his numerous descendants, Médhatit’hee, &c.; Mii- 
dhoochiindta and others among the posterity of Vishwa- 
mitrii ; Shoontshéphii, son of Ujigtirtti ; Kootsi, Hiriin- 
ylistddyti, Stwyit, and other descendants of Ongiris ; 
besides mafy other sages, among the posterity of person- 
ages above-mentioned. 


“ It is worthy of remark, that several persons of royak 
birth (for instance, five sons of king Vrihiingir, and Triy- 
yiiroonii and Tritsiidiishyoo, who were themselves kings) 
are mentioned among. the authors of the hymns which 
constitute the rig-védii : and the text itself, in some pla- 
ces, actually points, and in others obviously alludes, to 
monarchs, whose names are familiar in the Indian heroie 
history. 


“« The sixth hymn of the eighteenth chapter of the Grat 
book, ia spoken by an ascetic named Kakshéévilt, in 
praise of the munificence of Swiauyi, who had conferred 
immense gifts on him, 


© * Pirst of the name, and progenitor of the race of kings called chilidion 
of the moon.” 
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“ The next hymns applaud the liberality of the kings 
Vibhindoo, Pitkttst’himiin (son of Koorittyantt), Kooreon. 
gt, Kisoo (son of Chédee) and Tirindira (son of Pirti* 
shoo), who had severally bestowed splendid gifts on the 
respective authors of these thanksgivings. In the third 
chapter of the same book, the seventh bymn commends 
the generosity of Trifsiidtishyoo, the grandson of Man- 
dhatree. ‘The fourth chapter opens with an invocation 
containing praises of the liberality of Chitrii; and the 
fourth hymn of the same chapter celebrates Vilroo, son of 
Soosamiin. 


“Among other hymns by royal authors, in the subse- 
quent chapters of the tenth book of the siinghita, I re- 
mark one by Mandhatree, son of Yooviinashwil, and ano- 
ther by Shivee, son of Ooshééniirit, a third by V tisoomti- 
niis, son of Rohidishwti, and a fourth by Pritirdint, 
son of Divodasii, king of Kashee.”’ 


Some parte of the védii are ascribed to divine persons, 
and even to the one Britimhi, under different names. 
Where the author was unknown, the compiler probably 
gave to that part or section a divine origin, yét it cannot’ 
be doubted, that the whole of the védii was written hy the 
persons who were called moonees. 


“ Vyastt, having compiled and arranged the scriptures, 
theogonies, and mythological poems, taught the several 
védils to as many disciples: viz. the rik te Poila; the 
oijoosh to Voisitmpaytint, and the samé to Joiminee ; 38 
alsa the &0:hirvaA to Soomlintoo, and the itihasti and 
poorantis to Soot. These disciples instructed their res- 
pective pupils, who becoming teachers in their tarn, com- 
municated ihe knowledge to their own disciples; until, 

F 3 
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at: length, in the progress of successivé instruction, so 
greet variations crept into the text, or into the manner of 
Yeading end reciting it, and into the no Jess sdcred pre- 
eepts for its use and application, that eleven hundred 
different schools arose. 


“ Poilii taught the rig-védi, or Bthvrich, to twa disei- 
ples Bibkilii and Indriipriimittee. The first, also called 
Biihkiilee, was the editor of a stinghita, or collection of 
prayers ; aud a sakha, bearing hrs name, still subsists : it 
is said to have first branched into four schools; after- 
wards into three others. Indi iipritmiitee communicated 
his knowledge to his own son Miindoohéyit, by whom a 
slinghita was compiled and from whom one of the sakhas 
has derived ns name. V édiismtrii, summawed Shaktlyi, 
studied under the same teacher, and gave a complete col- 
lection of prayers. it is still extant; but is said to baye 
given origin to five varied editions of the same text. The 
two other and principal sakhas of the rich are those of 
Ashwilayiinitt and Sankhya-yiint, or perhaps Kousheeti- 
kee; but the Vishnoo pooranit omits them, and intimates, 
that-Shabiipdornee, a pupil of Indriipriimiitee, gave .the 
third varied edition from this teacher, and was alse ihe 
author of the Nirooktii. if so, he is the same with Yaskii. 


“ The yijoosh, in its original form, was at first taught 
by Voishiimpayiinit to twenty-seven pupils. ‘I'he white 
yiyoosh was taught by Yagniwiilkyt to fifteen pupils, 
who founded as many schools, The most remarkable of 
which are the sakhas of Ktinwii and Madhyandinii; and, 
ext to them, those of the Javaliis, Boudhayiiniis, and 
Tapinééyiis. The other branches of the yiljogsh seem 
to.have been arranged in several classes... Thus the Chi- 
pukils, oc.students of a vakha, se denominated from the 
teacher of it, Chiiriiki, are stated as including ten sub- 
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divisions + among which are the Kiit"his, or disciples-of 
Kit'hi, a pupil of Voishiimpayiinti ; as also the Shwé- 
tashwiittirits, Oopiimiinyiivus, and Moitrayiinééyiis : the 
jast mentioned comprehends seven others. In hke man- 
ner, the Toittireéytikiis are, in the first instance, sub- 
divided into two, the Oukhyéyiis and Chandikéyis; and 
these. last are again subdivided into five, the Aptistiim- 
beéytis, &ce. Among them, Apiistiimbii's sakha is still 
subsisting ; and so is Atréyii’s, among those which branched 
from Ookhti: but the rest, or most of them, are become 
rare, if net altogether obsolete. 


“ Soomiintoo, son of Joiminee, studied the samit-cédit, 
or Chandogyii, under his father and his own son, Soo- 
ktirmiin, studied under the same teacher, but founded a 
different school; which was the erigin of two others, 
derived from his pupils, Hiriinyiinabhii and Poushpin- 
jee, and thence branching into a thousand more. 


“The u?hiroi-védi was taught by Soomiintoo, to his 
pupil Kibiind’hi, who divided it between Déviidirsht 
and Pithyi. The first of these has given name to the 
sakha stiled Déviidiieshée; as Pippitladi, the last of his 
four disciples, has, to the eakha of the Poippiiladees. 
Another branch of the it’hiirviinii derives its appellation 
from Sountikii, the third of Piit’hyi’s pupils. The rest 
are of less note. 


SECT V. 


Divisions of each Védt. 


46 The védis are a compilation of prayers, called min- 
‘érts 5 “with a collection of precepts and maxims, entitled 
4 
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bramhiini ; from which Jast portion, the oopiinishid is 
extracted. The prayers are properly the védiis, and ap- 
parently preceded the bramhiinti. The whole of the 
Ladian theology 1s professedly founded on the oopit- 
Hishiids. Theseveral siinghitas, or collections of prayers, 
in each védii, constitute the sakhas or branchés of each 
védii. ‘Tradition, preserved in the pooraniis, reckons 
sixteen siinghitas of the rig-védii: eighty-six, of the yt- 
joosh: or, including those which branched from a second 
revelation of this védii, a hundred and one; and not less 
then a thousand of the samit-védii; besides nme of the 
Withirvini. But treatwes on the study of the védit re- 
duce the sakhas of the rich, to five; and those of the yii- 
jopsh, including both revelations of 11, to enghty-six. 


“ Phe collection of prayers in the rig-védit is divided 
inty ezht parts (chiindt); cach of which 1s subdivided 
into as many lectures (udhyayit). Another mede of 
division albo runs thiough the volume; distinguishing 
tea books (miindiilt), which arc subdivided into more 
than a hundred chapters (inoovakii), and comprise a 
thousand liyaius or invocations (sookti), A further sub- 
division of more than two thousand sections (vitrgt) is 
common to beth methods. and the whole contains above 
ten thousand verses, or rather stanzas, of various mea- 
SUres. 


“ The whete yauyjoosh is the shortest of the védiis; so far 
aa respects the first aud principal part, which comprehends 
the miintriis. The siinghita, or collection of prayers and 
invocations, belonging to this ¥édii, is comprised in forty 
lectures (iidhyayii), unequally subdivided into numerous 
short sections (kiindika) ; each of which, in general, con- 
stitutes a prayer or mintri, It is also divided, like the 
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rig-védii, into tinoovakiis, or chapters. The number of 
iinoovahiis, as they are stated at the close of the index to 
this védii, appears to be two hundred and eighty-six ; the 
number of sections or verses, nearly two thousand (or 
exactly 1987). But this includes many repetitions of the 
same text tn divers places. ‘fhe lectures are very unequal, 
containing from thirteen to a hundred and seventeen sec- 
tions (kitndika). The black yuwoosh is more copious CL 
mean, in 1egard to miintriis), than the white yijjoosh, bat 
less co than the rg-védii Its stinghita, or collection of 
prayers, ix orranged in seven books (itishtiikii or kandif), 
contaiming Irom five to eight Jeetures or chapters (tid’h- 
yay, pritsnii or priipaltikti). Lach chapter, or lecture, is 
subdivided into sections (iinoovakit), which are equally 
distributed in the third and sixth books, but unequally in 
the rest. The whole number exceeds 6x hundred and 


fifty. 


“Not having yet obtained a complete copy of the 
samit védi, or of any commentary vn it, | can only describe 
it imperfectly from such fragments as 1 have been able 
to collect. A principal, af not the first, part of the samt- 
védii 19 that entitled Archihti. 1t comprises prayers, 
here arranged, as appears from {wo copies of the Archiki,? 
in six chapters (priipathiikii) subdivided into half chap- 
ters, and mto sections (diishiité¢); ten in each chapter, 
and usually containing the exact number of ten verses 
each. The same collection of prayers, in the same order, 
but prepared for chanting, is distributed in seventeen 
chapters, under the title of the Gramiigéyti-gani.— 
Another pertion of the sami-védi, arranged for chanting, 


? ** One of them dated nearty two centuries ago, in 1672 Samvat. This 
copy ethfbits the further title of Chandtiséé stinghita.” 
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bears the title of Aritnyil-ganii. Three copies of it,’ 
which seem to agree exactly, exhibit the same distribu- 
tien into three chapters, which are subdivided into balf 
chapters, and decades or sections, like the Archikii above- 
wientioned.' But I have not yet found a plain copy of it, 
divested of the additions made for guidance in chanting it. 
The additions here alluded to, consist in prolonging the 
sounds of vowels, and resolving diphthongs into two or 
more syllables, inserting likewsse, 1n many places, other 
additional syllables, besides placing numerical marks for 
the management of the voice. Some of the prayers, 
being subject to variation im the mede of chanting ther, 
arg repeated, once or oftener, for the purpose of showing 
these daflerences ; and, to most, are prefixed the appro- 
priate names of the several passages.— Under the deno- 
mination of bramhiinii, which 1s appropriated to the 
second part, or supplement of the védt, various works 
have been received by different schools of the samti-védit.* 
Four appear to be extant; three of which have been seen 
by me either complete or in part. One is denominated 
Shirvingshii; probably from its containing twenty-six 
chapters. Another is called Udbhastii, or, at greater 
length, Udbhooti-bramhiint. ‘The only portion which I 
have yet seen of either has the appearance of a fragment, 
and breaks off at the close of the fifth chapter. The best 


+ “ The most ancient of those in my powessian, 18 dated nearly three cen- 
turies ago, in 1587 Samvit.’’ 

© «This Ariinyti comprises nearly three hundied verses (gamun), or ¢x- 
actly 290. The Archikt contains twice as many, or nearly 600.” 

* “ Su Robert Chambers’s copy ot the sama.véan comprised four portions 
entitied Gani, the distinct names of which, according to the list received 
from bim, are Vigani, Arna, Végist, Ooganii and Oohyii-ganu. The first 
of these I suspect to be the Arinyi, wntten in that hat Arna; the last 
seems to be the sane with that which is in my copy denominated Oohi- 
gant.” 
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known among the bramhiins of the sami-véd® is that 
entitled Tandyt. The Chandogyti, its principal oopt 
nishtid, which 15 one of the longest and most abstruse 
compositions, contains eight chapters (pripatiikits), 
apparently extracted from some portion of the bram#titnt, 
in which they are numbered from three to ten. The fire; 
and second, not being included an the oopiinishiid, pro- 
bably relate to religious ceremonies. ‘I'he chapters are 
unequally subdivided into paragraphs or sections ; amount- 
ing, m all, to more than a hundred and fifty. A great 
part of the Chandogyii is in a didactic form : including, 
however, like most of the other oopiinishtids, several din- 
logues. 


“ The stinghita, or collection of prayers and invecations 
belonging to the #’hirviinid, is comprised in twenty 
books (kandti), subdivided into sections (iinoovaki), 
hymns (sooktt), and verses (rich). Another mode of 
division by chapters (priipattiki) is also indicated. The 
number of verses is stated at 0015 : the sections exceed 2 
hundred; and the hymns amount to more than aevén 
hundred and sixty. The number of chapters is forty 
nearly. ‘The most remarkable part of the it’htirvtt-védti 
consists of theological treatises, entitled copitnishtids, 
which are appendant on it. They are computed at fifty- 
two: but this number 1s completed by reckoning, as dis- 
tinct oopiinishiids, different parts of a single tract. Four 
such treatises, coraprising eight oopiinishiids, together 
with six, of those before described as appertaining to other 
védiis, -are perpetually cited in dissertations on the 
védantit. Others are either more sparingly, or not at all, 
quoted.” 
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SECT. VI. 


Subjects treated of in the Védt. 


“The subjects treated of in the védii are so numerous, 
that it 16 difficult to give an analysis of them in a small 
compas»: Hymus, addressed to the gods; to kings in 
praise of their munificence ;‘ prayers, to insure a long and 
happy life;—ceremonies, to be performed by a secular 
person ;~—rites, enjoined to hermits and ascetics ;—prayers 
or ineantations, adapted to sacrifices, or to be addressed to 
the firmament, to fire, the sun, the moon, water, air, the 
spirits, the atmosphere, the earth, &c.; and to be used at 
the sacrifice of a horse for obtaining universal empire ;— 
dialogues on different subjects,—incantations, for preser- 
vation from poison, for the destruction of enemies, &c. ;-~ 
aceounts of sacrifices performed by kings ;—of ceremonies, 
performed at the consecration of kings ; at oblations to the 
manes; and on the full and change of the moon, &c. ; 
description of the rewards resylting from entertaining an 
officiating bramhiin;—method of consecrating perpetual 
fire ;—-the ceremony called tignishtomtt, including that of 
drinking the juice of the acid asclepias. 


“ Prayers, employed at solemn rites called yilgnite,” 
says Mr. Colebrooke, “ have been placed in the three 
principal védiis: those which are in prase are named 
ytijoosh; such as are in metre, are denominated rich ; 
and some, which are intended to be chanted, are called 
samtin: and these names, as distingnishing different por- 


© The eighth book of the rig védiicontains a hymn written by a king, 
praise of his own munificence towards a sage whose incantations bad y- 
atored him to manhood, after he had been metamorphoard into & tomas ; 
and strains of exuttation uttered by his wife ov the occasion.” 
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tions of the védiis, are anterior to their separation in 
Vyasit’s compilation. But the tit'hiirviint, not being 
used at the religious ceremonies above-mentioued, and 
containing prayers employed at lustrations, at rites cone 
ciliating the deities, and as imprecations on enemies, 
is essentially different from the other védtis; as ts re- 
marked by the author of an elementary treatise on the 
classification of the Indian sciences. 


“Each védii consists of two parts, denominated the 
miuntrtis and the brambiiniis; or prayers and precepts. 
The complete collection of the hymns. prayers, and inve- 
cations, belonging to one védi, is entilled its stinghita, 
Every other portion of Indian scripture is included under 
the general head of divinity (brahmiinti). This comprises 
precepts, which inculcate religious duties; maxims, 
which explain those precepts; and arguments, which 
relate to theology. But, in the present arrangement of 
the védiis, the portion, which contains passages called 
bramhiinis, includes many which are strictly prayers or 
mitiutris. The theology of the Indian seripture, compre- 
hending the argumentative portion entitled the védanti, 
is contained in tracts denominated oopiinishiids; some of 
which are portions of the brahmiini, properly so called . 
others are found only in a detached furm; and one is 
a part of a siinghita itself. 


“The siinghita of the rig-védé contains miintriis or 
prayers, which, for the most part, are encomiastic ; as the 
name of the rig-védil implies.* 


* 4: Phe milntris or prayers of the rig-véda are, for the most part, enco- 
miastic, ag the name of this véJQ implies, rich to fawd: properly signifying 
eny prayer or hymp,in which a deity is praised. As those are mostly ta 
veise, the term becomes glap spplicable to such passages of any védit, as are 
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s¢ The yayoor-védit relates chiefly to oblations and sa- 
crifices, as the name-iteelf implies.* : The first chapter, 
and the greatest part of the second, contain prayers 
adapted for sacrifices at the full and change of the moon : 
but the six Jast sections regard oblatiens to the manes. 
The subject ofthe shird chapter is the consecration of a per- 
pétual fire, and the sacrifice of victinys ; the five next relate 
chiefly to a ceremony called ignishtomt, which includes 
that of drinking the juice of the acid asclepias. The two 
following relate to the vajiipéyti and rajtisooyti ; the last 
of which ceremonies involves the consecration of a king. 
Eight chapters, from the eleventh to the eighteenth, re- 
ygerd the sanctifying of sacrificial fire: and the ceremony, 
need Soutramitnee, which was the subject of the last 
section of the tenth chapter, occupies three other chapters 
from the nineteenth to the twenty-first. The prayers to 
be used at an iishwiimédhii, or ceremony emblematic of 
the immolation of a horse and other animals, by a king 
ambitious of universal empire, are placed in four chap- 
ters, from the twenty-second to the twenty-fifth. The 
two next are miscellaneous chapters; the Soutramitnee 
and Uswiimédhii are completed in two others; and the 
poorooshi-médhii, or ceremony performed asa type of the 
allegorical immolation of Narayiinit, fills the thirtieth and 
thirty-first chapters. The three next belong to the Sitrvti- 
médhi, or prayers and oblations for universal success. 
A chapter follows on the Pitree-médhu, or obsequies in 


reducible to measuie according to the rulés of prosody. The first védi’, in 
Vyasa’s compilation, comprehending most of these texts, is called the rig- 
védis or, a8 expressed in the commentary on the Tudex, ‘ because it abounds 
with such texts (rich) ”” 

* “ Yijoosh 1s derived fiom the verb yi, to workup or adore. Anethe: 
etymology 1s sometimes assigned. but this 18 most consistent with Lhe sub- 
yet: vis. {ytgou) caciifces, and (bomt) oblations to fire." 
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conmemoryation of a deceased ancestor: and tke five 
Iast chapters corntain such’ passages of this védl, as are 
ascribed to Didhyiik, son or descendant of Uthir- 
viin: four of them consist of prayers applicable to va- 
rious religious rites, as sacraments, lustrations, penance, 
&c. and the last is restricted to theology. The first 
section (iinocovakii), of the black yiijoosh, in this col- 
lection of prayers, corresponds with the first section 
(kiindika) in the white ytjoosh; but al the rest differ ; 
and so does the arrangeinent of the subjects. Many of 
the topics are indeed althe m both védiis, but differently 
placed, and differently treated. Thus the ceremony call- 
ed rajiisoy% occupies one kandii, corresponding with the 
eight prtishnii of the first book (ishtikii;) and is preced~ 
ed by two kandiis relative to the vajipéyt, and to the 
mode of ita celebration, which occupy fourteen sections in 
the preceding priishnii. Consecrated fire is the subject 
of four kandiis, which fill the fourth and fifth books. Sa- 
crifice (tidhwitirti) is noticed in the second and third lec- 
tures of the first booh, and in several lectures of the 
sixth. The subject is continued in the seventh and last 
book; which treats largely on the Jyotiwhtomi, includ- 
ing the forms of preparing and drinking the juice of acid 
asclepias. The ishwii-médht, nreemédhit, and pitree- 
médhil, are severally treated Of in their places; that is, 
m the collection of prayers, and in the second part of 
this yédi. Other topics, introduced in different places, 
are numerous ; but it would be tedious to specify them at 
large. 


“ A peculiar degree of holiness seems to be attached, 
according to Indian notions, to the samit-védit; ifreliancé 
may be placed on the inference suggested by the etymov- 
logy of its name, which indicates, according to the deri- 
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vation’ usually assigned to it, the efficacy of this part of 
the védiis in removing sin. ‘The prayers -helonging to it 
are, as before observed, compcsed in metre, and intended 
to be chanted; and their supposed efficacy is apparently 
ascribed to this mode of uttering them. 


“ The ihirvi-védit, as 1s well known, contains many 
forms of imprecation for the destruction of enemies: But 
it must not be inferred, that such 1s the chicf subject of 
that védii, since it also contains a great number of pray- 
ers for safety and for the averting of calamities: and, 
like the othe: védiis, uumecrous hymns to the gods, with 
prayers to be used at solemn rites and religious exercises, 
hcepting such as are named yiigni.” 


SECT. VU. 
Method of reading the Védu. 


«“ Ina regular perusal of the yédii, which is enjoined 
to all priests, and which is much practised by Marhatas 
and Telingas, the student or reader is required to notice, 
especially, the author, subject, metre, and purpose of each 
mintrit or invocation. To understand the meaning of the 
pasaage is thought les$ important.* The institutors of 
the Hindoo system have indeed recommended the study 
of the sense; but they have inculcated with equal stre- 


¥ * From the reot sho, convertible into so, and sa, and signifying © to de- 
stroy’ ‘The derivative 13 expounded as denotng something * which destroys 
sin” 

» Jt was not, 1 dare say, because the biambhiius were ashamed ef the vé- 
dis, that they taught students to vegard the meaning of a passage as of less 
importance than to know the author, the metre, and the purpose of each in-~ 
cantation but, in giving sttch advice, surely their ideas of the importance 
ofthe vacoving of their most sacked books rust have been very low. 
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nuousness, and more success, attention to the name of the 
rishee or person, by whom the text was first uttered, the 
deity to whom it is addressed, or the subject to which it 
relates, and also its rhythm or metre, and its purpose, or 
the religious ceremony at which it should be used. Ac- 
cordingly the védii is recited in various superstitious 
modes : word by word, either simply disjoming them, or 
else repeating the words alternately, backwards and for- 
wards, once or oftener. Copies of the rig-védii and yii- 
joosh (for the samii-védii is chanted only) are prepared 
for these and other modes of recital, and are called piidit, 
ka iimii, jiita, ghiinG, &c. But the various ways of invert- 
ing the teat are restricted, as it should appceai, to the 
principal védiis; that is, to the original editions of the 
rig-védti and ytiyoosh: while the subsequent cdittons, in 
which the text, or the arrangement of it, is varied, being 
therefore deemed subordinate sakhas, should he repeated 
only in a simple manner.” 


SECT. VUL—Specunens of the ymns of the Samit- 


védiv, 
Fiom the Asunyti-ganu, 


“ Possessed of innumerable heads, innumerable eyes, 
innumerable feet, Briimhii fills the heavens and the earth; 
heis whatever was,whatever will be; he is separate from all ; 
inthis separate state he exists ina three-fold form above the 
universe, the fourth part is transfused through the world; 
he is therefore called the Great Being ; his command is 
as the water of life; from him proceeded the Virati, 
poorooshii ;* he is the source of universal motion ; he is 

+ © The Shréé_ bhagivitt and several poor aniis thus describe what 18 here 


calléd the Viratispooiooshia, viz the whole universe existing as the body of 
the deity; in which he dwells as the anymaling soul<—‘The upper part of 
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not separate from the universe; he is the light of the 
moon, of the sun, of the fire, of the lightning, and of all 


Bis thighs form the earth , his navel the firmament ; his breast, the heavens ; 
toe higher paiis of his body, the heavens of the rishees, the back of his 
shoniders, the heaven of the pitiees, his nech, the leaven of those who weie 
the most tigid ascetics ; lis head, the heaven of Briimha ; ins breach, the 
fiist of the regions below the earth, his thighs the second region , his knees, 
the thud; ts legs, the fourth; ts ancles, the fifth , the surface of his feet, 
the sixth; the soles of his fect, patald, o1 the world of snakes His mouth, 
words, (the védit) fire and its regent, the seven principles of bodies, and the 
rales of verse hus tongue, burnt-offerings, food, the wate: of life, water, and 
the regent of the waters, hy nose, the five breaths, thre regent of air, scents 5 
his eyes, every shining substance, the sun and moon , lis bi ows, the evening; 
his ears, the ten regions and then regents, also vacuum and sound, his 
whole body, the excellent part of every thing on earth ; his shin contact, 
sactifices and offerings , the han of Ins body, the tiees, grasses, &e , the 
hair of his head, the clouds , his beard, the liehtning , his nail, the metals ; 
his arms, the guardians of the regions, his feet, prayer, and presesvation ; 
his pems, childien, &., his anus, death, injury, hel, hrs Ieft aide, iguo- 
ratice, and irreligion ; his veins, the male and female iveis , his bones, the 
Mmountasus ; his belly, the sca that surrounds the earth 5 lus mind, rehgion, 
Bidmha, and Shiva; bis heart, the rishecs, Vishnao, and true wisdom 5 his 
favour, religion, Is figwn, tehgion In short, Brtinha, Slavi, me gods, 
the titans, precivug stones, men, serpents, bids, beasts, creeping things, the 
iipstris, the dikshits, the rakshiisus, the bhoorts, the siddhus, whatever 
passes through the waters, dwells in the eaith, or flies in the an, the planets, 
stars, the clouds, thunder, lightning, and all that composes the visible um 
werwe, are paits of the Viratti-poorooshii — How strikingly does thie agree 
witha Fragment ly Epictetus, lately found in Herculaneum . “ Chrysrp- 
pus, referring every thing to Jupiter, maintains, that the world is as it were 
an animated body, and that God is the governmg power, and the soul uf the 
whole; that the world is onc of the intelligent principles, governing in com- 
mon with gods and men. Diogenes, the Babylouian, ulso, m his book cou- 
terning Minerva, asserts, that the world is the same with Jove, and that 
it comprehends that divinrty as the body of man does his son}. Alt the fol- 
lowers of Zeno, therefore, if they have left us any gods at all, as some of 
them have left none, and others hare taken away many, say, that God 1s 
ove ; or, in other words, the universe and 1ts soul ; and those who allow a 
plurality, vary Ja their statements, being awaie, that, if ghey affirmed the 
existence of one God only, they might be traduced before the multitude as 
destroying the gods, by allowing only one universal deity aad not several, 
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that shines; the védii is the breath of his nostrils : the 
primary elements are his sightg the agitation of human 
affairs is his laughter ; his sleep, is the destruction of the 
universe; in different forms he cherishes the creatures, 
as, in the form of fire, he digests their food; in the form 
of air, he preserves them in existence; in the form of 
water, he satisfies them; in the form of the sun, he as- 
sists them in the affairs of life, and in that of the moon, 
he refreshes them with slecp; the progression of time, 
forms his footsteps ; all the gods are to him as sparks from 
fire. In the form of fire,’ he cherishes the gods ;‘—there- 
fore I bow to Him, who is the universe; to the gods who 
dwell in heaven, I bow; to the gods who dwell in space, 
1 bow; to the gods on earth, I bow; to the regent 
of waters, I bow; to the gods who guard the regtons, I 
bow.” 


“ Briimhii is the life of life, mind of mind, sight of 
sight ; he dwells in the centre of light ; he without eyes, 
sees whatever was, is, or shall be ; without hands or feet, 
he holds every thing, and executes his purposes with the 
rapidity of lightning ; without the appropriate members, 
he hears and tastes of every thing ; becoming the cultiva- 


much legs all those who are generally held in estimation while we assert 
the existence not only uf the gods worshipped by the Greeks, but also of 
many more, Besides, they have not thought fit to leave even those, respecting 
whom they agree with us, im a form like that n which they arc universally 
worshipped for they admit no gods an the resemblance of men, but only the 
air, and the winds, and the zthe: , se that I should confidently assert, that 
they are more reprehensible than even Diagoras: for he has treated the 
gods with levity almost, but has not directly attacked them, us Aristoxenus 
has observed in the customs of the Mantinean; and im bis poetry, he 
remarks Diugoras has adhered to the truth, introducing nothing hke im- 
piety in any of hs verses; but in the capacity of a poet, speaking with re- 
serence of the deity.” ; 
® The saciificial fire. © Fuse is said to be the mouth of the gods. 
a 2 
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tor, he tills the’ ground ; becoming the clouds, be waters 
it; becoming corn, he fills the creatures.” His power is 
seen in the cooling draught, the burbing fire, the scorch- 
ing sun, the cooling beams of the meon; in the butter- 
yielding milk; while he dwells in the body, it retains the 
vital heat; when he retires, it becomes cold; he preserves 
the life of those appointed to live; he conceals those who 
are appointed to be hid; he beholds the world; he ap- 
points the names and forms of things, and thus makes them 
known ; he who seeks refuge in him, is worshipped by all 
the gods ; he destroys the sins of such a devotee as fire con- 
sumes the cotton thread; to the holy, he is ever near ; 
from the wicked he is far off; he is the source of truth 
and of falsehood ; te assist men in their worshrp, to him 
have been assigned name, form, and place ; he who takes 
refuge in him, isa holy person; he whose face is turned 
from him, is a blasphemer.”’ 


It appears, that when the Hindoos chant these hymns, 
the sounds are modified by peculiar rules of prosody, 
which may properly be called the melody or tune in 
which they are chanted.* 


SECT, I1X.—Specimen of the Prayers of the Védit. 


“oO Ugnee, come and eat; sit on this kooshit seat; I 
invite thee to feed on clarified butter, that thou mayest 
invite and éntertain the gods; thou art adored by all the 
gods. ‘Phe gods have placed thee on earth to cherish all. 
0 Tgnes, thou who dwellest in the mind, as well as in all 
places, thou knowest all creatures; make known my de- 
sires to God, that my sacrifice may be ticcepted, and that 
I may be honoured among men.” He has no enemies who 

4 See a paragraph in page 6}. 
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praises Ugtee, and who presents offerings to him in the, 
sacrifice, while the flame, unmixed with smoke, burns 
bright, and surrounds the altar from the south. Like a 
guest, Ugnee is welcome among men. He is ppplauded 
us an excellent charioteer, or asa swift messenger ; to 
know him is the object of desire. He is the most excel- 
lent of all the gods; the Great Lord of earth: be makes 
known the good and evil belonging to all. O Ggnee, 
satisfy, as Chiindrii by hie welcome beams; preserve us 
from our enemies; come befure us; deliver from all 
fear of future birth.” 


“ O Ushwinee-koomarii! we entreat your presence. 
The juice of the somii is prepared in one place, on the 
seat of the keoshii, for you both. Come, and receive all 
this somt. What do you resemble? you are the destroy- 
ers of enemies ; the removers of disease ; the lovers of 
truth. As the giants make their cnemies weep, su make 


our enemies weep.” 


“« We seek for more riches from Indrii. Whether thon 
procure it from men, or from the inhabitants of heaven, 
or the lower heavens, or from whatever place, only make 
us rich.” 


“ O Indrit! for our preservation, collect riches.” 


« By riches we obtain strength to wound and destroy 
our enemies in war, therefore give us riches.” 


* O Indrij ! we entreat thee to order it, that we may 
have excellent jewels, and precious stones, add a very 
large portion of riches. We call those riches which may 
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be enjoyed, Vibhoo; a great quantity of riches we call 
Priibhoo (Lord).”’ 


“ At the close of the sacrifice, increase the fruit of the 
sacrifice, which is food.” 


“O Ugnee ! thou who receivest the clarified butter, 
and art always glorious, reduce to ashes our enemies, who 
are constantly injurious and spiteful.” 


* © Indrii and Viiroonii! according to our desires, 
give us riches, and in every respect fill us. We pray 
thee always to continue near us.” 


“ O Indrii ! the active, the possessor of divine wisdom, 
the all-powerful in the field of battle, to obtain riches, 
we bring thee food.” 


“© O Indrii! the giants stole the cows, and concealed 
them in the cave: thou with the vayoos (winds) sought- 
edst and obtainedst the cows.. What do the vayoos re- 
semble ?—They can penetrate into the most difficult re- 
cesses; in an invisible manner they can remove things 
from one place to another.” 


“ Indrii! He at once harnesses his two horses named 
Hiiree. They are so well instructed, that at the mere 
word of Indrit they become united in the chariot. Indrii 
is covered with ornaments.” 


© This alludes to astory, that the giants stole some cows from heaven, 
and hid them in a daik cave, Indra, in conjunction with the winds, over- 
came the giants, and delivered the cows. There are fuity-nine different 
winds, which are represented as the servants of Indri, 
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« Formerly, the giant Vritrii brought darkness on the 
world ; to remove which, and give light to the inhabitants 
of the earth, Indrii fixed the sun (Sooryit) in the heavens. 
Soéryi, by his rays, has rendered the mountains and 
the world visible.” 


“ All the beneficent gods have excellent praise ad- 
dressed to them: but these forms of praise are not suffi- 
cient to celebrate the praise of Indrii. Indrii is possessed 
of boundless excellence. Wherefore, the most excellent 
praise addressed to other gods ts inconsiderable when ad- 
dressed to Indrii.” 


“Jn the war in which the soldiers fly before mighty 
enemies, Jet the straight-lying arrow Eeshoo comfort ue. 
Let it give us increase ;_ make our bodies Ike flint. Let 
the mother of the gods (Uditee) increase our happiness.” 


«“ O excellent and powerful horses! fly to the field of 
battle. O whip! thou Jashest the horses till they are 
urged on tothe war. Make our horses fly to the battle.” 


“QO Ugnee ! O beautiful tongued ! who partakest of 
the clarified butter of various gods, and of whose orts the 
gods partake, do thou increase our wisdoin and our sacriv 
fices, and receive us with our wives among the gods.” 


“ Indrii is possessed of universal power: and he gives 
without trouble whatever is requested.” 


« O Ugaee! formed out of two, [by rubbing two sticks 
together], favour the priest who holds in his hands the 
torn kooshti for a seat, and convey all the gods [hither]. 
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Thou brisgest the gods to our assistance: therefore art 
thou deserving of praise.” 


“ O all ye singers! extol Ugnee at the sacrifice. Ug- 
nee! he is of excellent memory; he religiously speaks 
the truth; he is glorious; he is the destroyer of the inju- 
rious and of disease.” 


“ © Ugnee! there are none among the excellent gods 
whose worship is not performed at thy sacrifice, and none 
amang excellent men who worship thee not.” 


“ This praise is offered, to obtain the friendship of the 
Tibhoo gods, by the priests of excellent memory. This 
praise procures excellent riches, jewels, and other fa- 
vours.”” 


“ The Ribhoo gods restored their aged parents to youth 
again. By poorooshit-chiiritnii,' having obtained the per- 
fect incantations, they are able to procure whatever they 
desire. They are without deceit, and on all occasions 
they repeat the above perfect incantations.” 


*¢ Q all ye priests, according to the forms of the samil- 
védil, in the sacrifice praise the before-mentioned gods, 
Indrit and Ugnee.” 


% When Vishnoo was incarnate under the name of Tri- 
vikriimit, and brought into his mind the three worlds, 
heaven, earth and patali, he threw his feet in three direc- 
tions: then were these three worlds found in Vishnoo’s 
feet cavered with dust.” 


! Here is an allusion to @ ceremony which is supposed to have been first 
taught in the tintris. 
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“ QO all-ye bramhiin pricats, the water contains inifiie 
tality. From ipti is derived jiilaé (water). In its trang 
formation it becomes the water of life. This is recorded 
in the védti. The waters contain mediyine; for food, 
which is nourished by water, removes the disease of hun- 
ger. Therefore to exalt in praise the god of the waters, 
delay note 


“ The god Somii has said, that all medicines exist in 
the waters; that the medicinal climbing plants, plants, 
trees, roots, &c. are produced in the waters. Ugnee, 
called Shookri, is the giver of happiness to all the world. 
This is made known in the Toittiréeyii chapter.” 


“ Those who aré exceedingly wise, through the god 
Viroonii obtain the knowledge of the past, the present, 
and the future.” 


“ T have seen the god Viroonii, who is to be seen of 
all, and who is come here to shew me fayour; I have also 
seen his chariot on earth; and he has readily received the 
praise which I have addressed to him.” 


“O Indra and Viiroonii! performing these works for 
your preservation (nourishment), we receive riches. ‘Ob- 
taining riches, we treasure up what remaine after enjay>. 
ment. Provide an overplus of riches for us, beyond what 
We now enjoy, and what we lay up fer future use.” 


% ¥ invite the god Indrt and the god Ugnee to come 
and drink the juice of the somi. Let them both arrive 
for ty good : having thus begun this sacrifice, [ am the 
receptacle of their affection.” 
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“ O Ugnee, bring to the place of sacrifide Indranéé and 
the other goddesses, who desire to be present at this sa- 
erifice; and bring also the Twitshtree gods to drink the 
somti juice.” 


‘¢For our preservation, and to drink the somit juice, 
we invite the goddesses Indran¢¢, Viiroonanté, and Ag- 
néycé, to this sacrifice.” 


“ O Prit’hivéé ! give usa suitable place to dwell in, 
free from thorns; bestow on us very long dwelling 
houses.” 


“ We pray that the wiched and evil speakmg giant 
Vritrti may not have power to contend with us.” 


“ Q Sddryii! as the husbandman cultivates his field all 
the year round to obtain barley, so do thou provide for 
me, the sacrificer, somii juice during the spring and the 
other five seasons of the year.” 


“ O waters! for the preservation of my body forbid 
diseases ; that in health we may long behold the sun; 
create medicines.” 


« OQ waters ! with your waters wash away all the guilt 
that I the sacrificer have committed in sinnirg, with and 
without knowledge, in cursing a holy person, or in speak. 
ing falsely.” 


* © Vitroonii! thou destroyest all sinners ; this is thy 
nature. Therefore, if at any time, through ignorance, we 
have neglected to honour thee, we prey, that if thou art 
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displeased with us on account of this sin, thou wilt not 
destroy us.” 


“Oo Ugnee, and all ye who are invited, assemble, and 
receiving thig our sacrifice, and this our praise, supply us 
with plenty of food.” 


“O Indrii! let us epend our time each with his own 
wife. Let the messengers of Yiimii go to sleep, that they 
may not see us. Do thou give us thousands of beautiful 
cows and horses; number us among the great.” 


* O Indrii! destroy all our covetous enemies, and 
cherish our bountiful friends. Give us thousands of 
beautiful cows and horses; number us among the great.” 


«© O Ugnee! enable us abundantly to increase these 
our prayers. We extol thee to the utmost of our ability : 
being subdued by our praises, bestow upon us food, 
power, and excellent wisdom.” 


“ O Hivishchiindri, the priest! O Hitrishchiindri, the 
god! Separate the purified somii juice which I have 
brought to this sacrifice ; and pour into a holy vessel the 
somii juice which has not yet been purified; and that 
which remains, place ina leathern vessel.” 


“ Shoonii-shéphii says, O Ugnee, as the birds at a great 
distance from their neste, on their return to these nests, 
fly with all their strength, so iay mind, destitute of anger, 
and having no desire to return to the enjoyment of great 
riches and wealth, flies to thee.” 


“ O Viiroonit! as the charioteer, after fatigue in run- 
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ying to a great distance, pleases his horse by different 
services, 80 we, for our happiness, please thee.” 


“I praise Ugnee, the priest [completer] of the offering, 
{first placed in the sacrifice] the impregnated with gifts to 
bestow ; the consuming sacrificator, supplying abundantly 
the gems (of reward.)” 


“ © fire, be thou the way of our happiness ; as a father 
to his child, be near to us.”’ 


“ O visible Vayoo, come. These somii (offerings) are 
prepared; drink them ; hear the invitation.” 


* QO Vayoo and Indrti, who dwell in the stream of but- 
ter mixed with food, ye know (that the som) is ready ; 
come speedily.” 


“ OIndrit, possessor of the horse, come speedily for 
the.védii-incanted praises ; accept the food prepared.” 


“ May this Stirtiswiit@?, who commands affectionate 
and true words, the accomplisher (of the work) of the 
wise, accept the sacrifice.” 


“© Indri, preserved by thee, we ask for the strong 
thunderbolt, that we may conquer'in battle.” 


* O Indrii, give us incalculable, excellent, and unde- 
cayable wealth, which consists in cows, food, and long 
life.” 


«O Ugnee, let these women, with bodies anointed with 
clarified butter, eyes (coloured) with stibium, and void of 
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tears, enter the parent of water,* that they may not be se- 
parated from their husbands, may be in union with excel- 
leat husbands, be sinless, and jewels among women.” 


“ Let us meditate on the dicine ruler ( Savitréé , ) may tt 
guide our intellects. Desivous of food, we solicit the 
gift of the splendid sun (Savitreé), who should be stu- 
diously worshipped. Venerable men, cuided by the under- 
standing, salute the divine sun (Savitrée) with oblations 
and praise.’”" 


SECT. X.—Specimens of the Bramhiinit, from the Rig, 


yoori, and UPhirvit Védis. 
Instructions relatsve to Sacrifices. 


“ Let the priest present offerings to Ushwinee-kooma* 
rii from the flesh of the fourth sheep which is dressing, 
and from the flesh of the goat. Let the mighty Ushwi- 
nee-koomarii partake of the flesh prepared with clarified 
butter, and of the fat and entrails which huve heen taken 
from the belly. Let the priest also offer the flesh of 
other goats to Ushwinee-koomarti, and to Siirtiswiité, 
and to Indrii. Let him present to Ugnee, to Somii, and 
to Indri, clarified butter mixed with honey; sesamum 
and barley; and let him so conduct my sacrifice that 
it may he perfected. 


“In the sacrifice of the horse, the priest must repeat 
forms of ptaise and petition to the animal; bathe him; 
repeat incantations in his ears and nose; sprinkle him 
with water; slay him; and, removing the entrails, offer 
the burnt sacrifice with his flesh. 


$ Fire. * This forms the celebrated incantation called the gaytitréé. 
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“ © priest, with the flea of the goat worship Ushwi- 
nee-koomari ; with the flesh of the sheep, Siirtiswiitée ; 
with the flesh of the bull, Indrii; and with that of the 
goat and the sheep, Vrihiispiitee,” 


Of the Sacrifice of Animals. 


“ Three altars must be erected; also posts of three 
hinds of sacred wood ; seventeen animals must be selected 
for the occasion, from each of which three pieces of flesh 
must be cut, one from the right side, another from the 
breast, and another from the back of the head = Black, or 
white, or spechled animals are to be pieferred. They 
must neither have lost a member, nor have a superfluous 
one, nor be too young, nor too old, nor labour ender any 
distemper, nor be burnt or cut in the skin, nor have any 
scars arismg from wounds inflicted by other animals. 
Sesamum anointed with clarified butter must be offered 
in this sacrifice; in the middle altar must be offered on 
the fire honey, sugar, and milk; on another of the altars 
a meat offering, consisting of boiled rice, honey, and cla- 
rified butter. Near to each altar must sit a bramhiin to 
watch the sacred fire, called Briimha.' Round the fire 
on the middle altar must be placed meat offerings for the 
ten regents of the quarters. If the sacrificer wish to 
make any petition during this sacrifice, he must do it, 
offering curds to the deity whom he addresses.” 


Of a Saciifice offered by the sage 'wiahta, for the Destruction of the King 
of the Gods. 


“ Twiishta, a sage, offered a sacrifice for the destruc- 
tion of Indrii, the king of heaven, who had cut off the 


i See vol. ii, page 17. 
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three heads of his son. First, the sage kindled three fires, 
eastward, westward and southward, and began to offer on’ 
that to the east, and to invite the gods. The gods arri- 
ved, but not desiring the destruction of Indri, they be- 
gan to perplex the sage in his work, stealing the different 
appurtenances belonging to the sacrifice : for instance, they 
concealed two pestles which were required to pound the 
rice for the meat-offering ; and this compelled the sage 
to bruise the rice between his nails: the law of the sacri- 
fice is, that if the priest be desirous of scratching his 
body, he shall do it, not with his pails, but with the 
horn of a deer; this horn the gods itkewise took away. 
He offered the curds to the god Vishwii, but the water 
which should have been offered to another god, Vajec, 
the divine guests clandestinely removed. The bruised 
rice intended to be offered to Sooryit, who is described as 
having no teeth, they removed in the same manner. The 
three kinds of wood which should have been offered in 
the three fics, the gods also stole, as well as the clarified 
butter, which should have been poured on the fire in the 
second stage of the sacrifice. An awning of three kinds 
of cloth, white, blue, and yellow, is used on these occa- 
sions: the white part the gods conveyed away; a pan of 
water used at this sacrifice, which was surrounded witha 
piece of cloth, on the top of which three kinds of green 
branches were laid; the body of which was anointed with 
curds and rice; and into which five kinds of precious 
metals or stones, and niue of bruised branches, had been 
thrown, shared the same fate: of ten wooden dishes 
placed round the altar, containing offerings, the two 
placed at the top and bottom of the altar, the gods also 
conveyed away. In this manner they vexed the sage, till 
the tears were seen tc fall from the fire to the westward ; 
hence one name of the regent of fire became Roodrii, 
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froui*gedtinti, to weep; from these tears sprung silver ; 
and fence silver is forbidden to be placed among gifts ‘to 
the gods, as tears-are a mark of uncleanness. The sage 
too fell into a staté of perplexity ; and hastening to hring 
more clarified butter, to supply the place of that which 
had been stolen, he repeated the prayers incorrectly; for 
instead of repeating “ Be thou the enemy of Indrii,” he 
said, “ LetIndrit be thy enemy,” and thus the giant, 
which was brought into existence by the merit of the sa- 
erifice, and which was to have destroyed Indrii, was 
destroyed by him.’”* [The account of this sacrifice is 
continued to a conaiderable length, but the particulars re- 
semble so much what the author has given in vol. ii. p. 
45, &c. that it appeared unnecessary to go further into 
the subject.] 


The Shénj Sacrifice for rendermg an Enemy speechless. 


“ The priest who offers this sacrifice is to sit on a 
black seat, wear black garments, offer dark coloured 
flowers ; the four images of the person against whom the 
sacrifice is to be offered, are also to be dressed in black, 
the eyes and mouth painted red, and the breast white. 
The priest must take a hawk, ond slay it, placing its flesh 
upon a yellow garment; after a number of other prepara- 
tery ceremonies, he must offer pieces of the flesh in the 
fire, eight, twenty-eight, one hundred and eight, up to 
one thousand, one hundred thousand, or a million times,’ 
and at each offering use a separate prayer; as he draws 
back bis fingers after casting the flesh into the fire, he+ 
must touch the mouth of the image of the enemy with 


See the rig-védit. 
4 ‘When offeriigs are made up to or Heydgd a thousand; it is supposdd that 
Qn enemy is soon destroyed. 
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them. On this occasion the following praycrs .ape. ut- 
tered? 


“O Ugnee ! make dumb the mouth tind words of this 
my enemy.” “ 2 Ugnee ! fasten with a pég the tongue 
of thismyenemy.” “ O Ue nec ! fill with distraction the 
mind of this my enemy.” ‘ O Ugnee! confound the 
speech of the friends of this my enemy.” “O Ugneet 
destroy the senses of this my enemy.” 


©OU enee! all the gods are centered in thee; do thou 
sender propitious the judge who 1, to decide bativeen t me 
and this enemy.” O Ugnee ! mahe this sudge the ene= 


my of my enemy.” 


Io this manner, he must continue the saci fice for fifteen 
days and nights: m the darhest part of the night, he 
must place a lamp near the altar, and thus oddress it: 
* O lamp! as the insect, attracted by thee, falls into the 
blaze, 50 let my enemy be overthrown tn tite seat of 


judgment.” 


“Oo i'gnee! thou who art the mouth of all the gods, 
as the smoke entering the eyes renders them dim, so do 
thow’ destroy the wisdom of my enemy.” 


“ © Ugnee! thoy who, by digesting their food, nous 
rishedt-mankind, reduce to ashes this my enemy.” 


* Having thus offered the #icrifice, he must take the 
ashes; the yellow cloth, &c, and throw them where four 
roads meet.” 


mySee the Ubhichari-kandit of the tig’ hirva-védis, These revenge ful 
prayers, from the ut’hirvii-védi, belong. to dhe preceding section ; but the 
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Of the Devotion called Gopasdni. 


« ‘There are two kinds of oopastinti, or devotion ; first, 
that wherein an invisible being is worshipped through a 
visible object ; this is called aropiti. The other is medita- 
tien on the deity through a description by sensible objects. 
In these acts of devotion, the mind is employed on the 
name, form, and qualities of the god, by singing, prayer, 
repetition of his name, or meditation, so as to excite in 
the mind religious affections. The mind must be fixed on 
the object of devotion, without any intermission, except 
that which is absolutely necessary for the preservation of 
life; it must be free from injurious thoughts; full of 
compassion towards the poor, the blind, and even ene- 
mies ; happy both in pain and pleasure ; insensible to the 
injuries of others; free from desire of unlawful gains ; 
must desire no more than necessary food and clothing ; 
and be free fiom distraction and error.” 


‘ Let the person who wishes to worship the deity in his 
mind, first choose a place on the banks of a river, cr near 
a temple of Shivii, or near a shalgramit, or in a field 
where cows are grazing, or near a grove of vilwii trees, 
or on the roots of a grove of dhatrees, or in a holy place, 
or in a cave, or near a water-fall; at any rate in a secret 
spot, where the mind can remain undistracted. He must 
sit on the skin ofa tyger or a deer, or on a kooshii mat, 
or on a blanket ; a white seat is to he preterred. He may 
sit in any form common te the animals, but there are 
eighty-four methods peculiarly excellent ; the pitdmii pos- 
ture, which consists in bringing the feet to the sides, and 
holding the right foot in the left hand, and the left foot in 


‘accouut of this sacrifice seemed to require that the prayers should be in- 
serted with it. 
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the right band, is one of the best ; another method is to 
sit cross-legged, and to close with the fingers and feet all 
the avenues of respiration The worshipper must next 
withdraw his mind from all sublunary things, and confirm 
his distaste of them, by perpetually holding up to himself 
their unreaf nature. He must also bring his mind to an 
undivided attention to the deity, and ina perfectly ab- 
stracted manner fix il on him: thus prepared, he must in 
imagination prepare a beautiful scat for the god, and rea- 
hzein his mind all the visible attribute. of him on whose 
form he meditates , he must so realize every feature and 
member, as to feel all the sensations of joy, Jove, ten- 
derness, &c. arising from real vision. In this state of 
mind, he must mentally present all the usual offerings to 
the deity, as, from the primary elements of which his body 
is composed, earth, water, fire, air, and vacuum, he must 
present, first, from earth, all the fruits of the earth ; from 
the water, water to wash his feet ; from the fire, the sacred 
lamps ; from the air, incense, and from the ethereal ele- 
ments, flowers ; and from whatever the mind delights in, 
he nwst present the most prectous offerings. Addressing 
himself to the deity, he must say, “ Like myself there is 
not another sinner on earth ; and like thyself there is no 
saviour ; O god, seeing this 1s the case, I wait thy will.” 
He must next present a bloody sacrifice, by slaying all 
his passions, as desire, anger, covetousness, inordinate 
attachment, intoxication, and envy. He mustadd, “ All 
my works, good or evil, in the fire of. thy favour, I present 
to thee asa burntoffering.’”* 


” See the Vrihtidartinyaka Oopiinishid. 
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SECT. XI.—Specimen of the Oopitnishitds. 


Of the Creation 


‘“@ Formerly this world (Britmhit) was in the form of a 
male. He, reflecting, saw nothing but bimsef. Te first 
uttered the sound: fiom ence his name became J. 
Therefore to the present time people first say F, and then 
mention any other nance. The first bemg became the 
subject offear. He thought within himself, sf there exists 
fo one except myself, from what docs my fear arise? By 
looking at himself, his fear was removed. What should 

yhe fear, when there was none but himself. He enjoyed 
not pleasure alone; thercforc ai present men enjoy not 
pleasure alone. He wished for another. He divided his 
body into two parts like the lobes of a sved of pulse, and 
one became a mak and the other a female.° 


“ At first, only Bitimha, the bramhiin, existed. Being 
alone, he was unable to manage the world, and therefore 
he created the excellent cast of the hshiitriytis Among 
the gods, they created Ind: ii, Viiroonii, Somt, Reodrii, 
Mayit, Yami, Mrityoo, Eeshanti, &c. Therefore there 
are none more excellent than the kshiitriyiis ; at the raj- 
sooyti sacrifice, the brambiins were placed below the 
kshiitriytie, and served the kshiitryiis. The kehtitriytis 
alone enjoy this honour; they speung fiom Briimha, the 
bramhiin ; and though they have obtained from Brtimha 
the greater excellency, yet at the close of any ceremony 
the kshittriytis seek for the benefits of the ceramony 
through the brambiins. Those kshiitriyiis who injuee the 
bramhiins, destroy their own race, and become great sin- 
ners,” 


Se¢ the’ 
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+< Fret, was created vacunm, from vacutm air, from 
air fire, frony fire water, from water earth, from the 
earth food; from food man,” who may thus be compared to 
a bird: of the head no comparison is pretended ; the right 
arm 1s the right wing, the left the left wing; the body to 
the nayel, is Briimbit;* the lower extremities, the tail. 
Some persons regaid as an established truth the opiion, 
that the body is the whole of man; others separating the 
actions of body and spirit, discard this opinion, and con- 
tend for the existence in the body of an immatetial spirit. 
The writer then adds another comparison; two birds 
having perched on a tree, one [pitiim-atmii] eats not of 
the frunt ; the other, [the animal spuit] pattakes of tHe 
fruit of works. The seed of the tree is delusion; the 
fruit, religion and irreligion , the roots, the three goontis ; 
the fonr hinds of sap, relizion, riches, desire, final eman- 
cipation ; the five actions of the tree, the five senses; the 
six natural propertics of the tree are, desire, anger, lust, 
excessive attachment, infatuation, envy; the seven barks 
are the seven transmutations of food, as explained in the 
preceding note; its eight branches, ure the five primary 
elements, the reasoning faculty, personal identity, and 
wisdom ; its nine apertures, the nine openings in the 
body ; its ten leaves, the ten kinds of air in the body, As 
a house forsaken by its occupant becomes dark, so the 
body, when forsaken by the deity, is filled with darkness ; 
therefore should this divine guest be always retained.” 


On this sibject, 1 beg leave to quote a singular para- 


P The expression here is Gnnimdyd pooreosht, o1 food-inade man , 
wh is thus explained; food Feceived ato the body, first becomes juice 
thén | d, theh flesh, (hen fat, then bones, thea mairow, then seed. 

* The whole of the reasening i this extract is designed to identify God 
with matter. 

' See the Toitirééyis Odpaouhid. ‘ 

H 
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graph from the rig-vedii, as given by Mr. Colebrooke: 
“ Then there was no entity, nor nonenity ; no world, nor 
sky, nor ought above 11: nothing, any where, in the hap- 
piness of any one, involving or involved : nor water, deep 
and dangerous. Death was not; nor then was inomor- 
tality: nor distinction of day or night. But tHat‘ 
breathed without afflation, single with (Swiid’ha) her who 
is sustained within lim. Other than him, nothing existed, 
[which] since [has been]. Darkness there was : [for] 
this universe was enveloped with darkness, and was undis- 
tinguishable [like fluids mixed in| waters ; but that mass, 
which was covered by the huek, was [at length] produced 
by the power of contemplation. First desire was formed 
in his mind: aud that became the original productive 
seed; which the wise, recognising it by the intellect in 
their hearts, distinguish, in nonentity, as the bond of 
entity.” 


Instinctions from a Gooreo to his Disciple. 


“ Speak the truth; be religious; neglect not learning , 
give excellent riches to your teacher (gooroo) ; cause not 
divisions in families; be not indifferent to truth, be dili- 
gent in religious duties, in self-preservation, in obtaining 
wealth, in instructing otheis, and in serving the gods and 
ancestors; regard your parents, teacher, and guest, as 
gods; serve the good; refrain from dishonourable actions ; 
perform the good actions you. have seen us da; avoid 


"The pronoun (dd), thus emplatically used, is undeistood to ustend 
the Supr me Being, accoiding to the doctrines of the bec ue When ma- 
uifested by creation, he is the entity (sia) ; while forms, belng mere iNusjon, 
are noneutity (#s#). The whole “? this tye ‘is expounded according to 
the received doctrmes of the Inditin’ theology, or Védantt. Darkness and 
desire (tiimtis and kamtt) bear a distant resembliasce to the chaos and cros 
of Hesiod. ‘Theag.v, 116.” 
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what we avoid; serve any bramhiin more excellent than 
Tam. ‘Whatever presents you make, give them with de- 
vation, respect, modesty, fcar, and affection. If hereafter 
religious doubts remain in thy mind, place thyself with 
such bramhiins as perform these duties, with men who are 
competent to decide, who afford instruction graturtously, 
who are g#mpassionate, and desirous of the fruit of works. 
This is the law; this 15 advice; this 1s the meaning of the 
véditi; thisis the word of God. In this manner must the 
service of the deity be performed ””" 


Of Absorption, or Emancipation. 


“ Sages affirm, that the vacuum in the basilar suture, 
which exists for obtaining emancipation, is found within 
a round piece of flesh in form lke the water-lily. They 
also thus describe the way in which deliverance is ob- 
tained: the soul takes refuge between the taloo in the 
flesh found at the roots of the hair in ihe centre of the 
skull. The tubular vessel, which, separating the skull, 
passes through the taloo is called the door by which 
emancipation is obtained. This rational and self knowing 
soul, passing through the way in the skull, takes refuge 
in fire, that is, taking the form of fire, it encompasses the 
world; and in the same manner resides in the wind» 
in light, in Brimhit; in all which, in its own nature, the 
soul resides and reigns. It becomes the regent of speech, 
of sight, of hearing, and of knowledge. But, more than 
this, it obtaing’Briimhii, whose body is like the air, in- 
visible ; whe is the happy refuge of souls; the giver of 
joy to the mind; the fountain of joy ; and the immortal. 
Oh! ye disciples advanced in years, worship this Briim- 
hii, who is intelligence and religion itself.” 


* See fhe Toitirééyii Oopiinshiid, ° Ibid. 
H4 
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Having thus given specimens of the contents of the four 
divisions of the védii, 1 now proceed to offer a few re- 
marke on the merit of these books, by the repetition of a 
sentence of which, says the divine Munoe, ‘a piflest indu- 
bitably obtains beatitude, Jet him perform or Le perform 
any other religious act.” For the basis of these remarks, 
"Mr. Colebroohe’s vary Jeaned essay on the védti 1 pre- 
ferred, us being mcoutcsuble authority. 


The Hindoos deny that the védiis arc human composi- 
tions; yet the author of the essay has given. from the 
védti, the names of many of its writers; and the poora- 
mis relate multitudes of stories which shew us what holy 
men these védii-writers wee: Vyasti, who was himself 
illegitimate, lived with his brother’s wile, by whom he had 
two children.—Viishisht’ htt cursed his hundred son3, and 
degraded them to the rank of chandaliis. In the rig-védii 
is given a hymn, repeated by this sage to stop the barhing 
of a dog, while he was breaking into a house to steal 
grain-——Bhrigoo murdercd his own mother, by cutting off 
her head.—-Goutiimii cursed his wife for % criminal in- 
trigue with Indrii, and afterwards reccived her again.— 
Vrihiispiitee, the high-pricst of the gods, at a sacrifice of- 
fered by king Miiroottii, fell into disgrace among the gods 
for his avarice. —Nariidii was ,cursed Briimba, his 
father, and doomed to be the idstigator fee 


The writers of the védit disagfee :—one of the chapters 
of the rig-védii “ contains an | instance, whish is uot sin- 
gular in the védiis, though it be rather uncomnion in their 
didactic portion, of a disquisitian ons differgnce’of epinion 
ninang inspired authars. ‘Some,’ it says, «* Girect the 
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consecration to be completed with the appropriate prayer, 
but without the sacred words (vyahritee), which they here 
deem superflnous : others, and particularly Siitytkamity 

gon of Javalii, enjoin the complete recitation of those 
wards, for reasons explained at full length ; and Oodda- 
Niki, son of Uraonit, iss thereture so ordained the per- 
formance of the cercmony.” 


Mr. Colebrooke says, Every lime fof the prayers of 
the védti] rs replete with allusions to mythology, and to 
the Indian notions of the divine nature, and of celestial 
spirits. Nota mythology which avowedly exalis deified 
heroes (as in the pooranus), but one, which personifies 
the elements and piancts; and which peoples heaven, and 
the world below, with various orders of beings. | observe, 
however, in many places, the ground-work of legends, 
which are familtar in mythological poems.”—Dut do the 
pooranits contam any thing more catravagant than some 
parts of what appc ars ia thus essay as portions of the védag* 
Let it be admitted, however, that the molatry of the védii 
has reference to the elements only, and not tu deified 
heroes, is it then better to worship fire than a map ?— 
Kimili, a bramhiin of Chattira, a village adjoming to 
Serampore, in couversing one day with some of his fellow 
bramhiins, advised them to make him a god, instead of 
worshipping a wooden or aclay bnoge. “ Bring your ela- 
rified butter, your rice, your swectmeats, your garments 
to me,” said he, “ My faunily will be noarshed by them.” 


= © He saw Ude feaith} and upleld 4, assunnng the for of a boa {tue 
wahuy.” Does uot Unig sentence pfave, that this Unrd uvutiiu was sup. 
posed to have taken place befme this part of the \4da was winten? ~The 
name of Vishwitkarmin, the ledian amuicap, i ohete menuoned, and a 
story gs ep’ scapectug noose of a cow by the power of ichypons auste. 
rittes 4 ‘hergg person woulu suspect that be wae actual'y reading the puyre 
niriastead of the védi. 
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Was not this man’s proposal mere rational than the cus- 
tom of throwing clarified butter into the fire, in the wor- 
ship of this element ?—Farther, is it not probable, that 
the horrid worship of Moloch was really the worship of the 
sun, or of fire? 


Incantations to prevent the effects of poison are found 
in the védii, and noticed in this essay. Such charms are 
universally resorted to by the Hindoos at this day. Mul- 
titudes of the lower orders, for a few piins of courees, by 
the use of these charms, offer to subduc the power of the 
rankest poison in the world. 


Several parts of the es.ay contain ascriptions of praise to 
munificent kings” It should seem, that, when the Hindoo 
monarchies were in their splendour, gifts to bramhiins 
and flattery to kings in return, were very common, but 
what has this to do in such sacred books as the védits ° 
The Hindoos, amidst all their vices, are most addicted to 
lying; nor can it excite our wonder, when the védt itself 
contains exaggerations like the following : Amongst other 
offerings at the inauguration of certain kings, are men- 
tioned, on separate occasions, 10,000 elephants; 10,000 
female slaves; 2000 cows daily ;? 80,000 white horses ; 
10,000 female captives, adorned with necklaces, the daugh- 
ters of great men: 1,070,000,000 black elephants decked 
with gold!!! 


Of the natural philosophy of these books, take the fol- 


Y In Gue of the chapters of the rig-.éda, we have a woman praising heiself 
as the supreme and universal spirit, 
* “ A sacred fire was lighted for Bhiriiti, son of Deoshmintt, in Sachi- 


goont, at which a thousand bramhiins shared a thousand miliions-of cows a 
picce.”— The Reg-vedis, 
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Jowing specimens: “ The sun is born of fire.’ “The 
moon is born of the sun.” “ Rain is produced from the 
moon.” “ Lightning comes of rain.” “ He [the univer- 
sal soul] reflected, “ How can this [body] exist without 
me’? He considered by which extremity he should pe- 
netrate. He thought, “if [without me] speech discourse, 
breath inhale, and sight view; if hearing hear, skin feel, 
and mind meditate ; if deglutition swallow, and the or- 
gan of generation perform its functions; then who am ] 2?” 
“« Parting the suture [séémiintii], he penctrated by this 
route. That opening is called the suture (vidritee), and 
is the road to beatitude (nandilyit). 


Much is said in these works of the origin of things, by 
the umon of spirit and matter: the following paragraphs 
can hardly be exceeded, in indelicacy and absurdity, by 
the poorantis: “ He felt not delight ; and, therefore, man 
delights not when alone. He wished [the existence of | 
another; aud instantly he became such, as is man and 
woman in mutual embrace. He caused this, his own self, 
to fall in twain; and thus became a husband and wife. 
Therefore was this [body, so separated, | as 1t were an 
imperfect moiety of himself. for so Yagniivtilhy ii has pre- 
nounced it.. This blank, therefore, is completed by wo- 
man. He approached her; and, thence were human be- 
ings produced. She reflected, doubtingly, how can he, 
having produced me from himself, [incestuously] ap- 
proach me? Iwill now assume a disguise. She became a 
cow, and the other became a bull, and approached her, 
and the issue were kine. Ste was changed into a mare, 


* « The Hindoos believe, that the soul, or conscious hfe, ters the body 
through the sagittal suture; lodges in the bia; and may contemplate, 
through the same opening, the divine perfections. Mind, or the reasoning 
faculty, is reckoned to be an organ of the body, situated in the heart.” 
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and he igto a stallions one ‘was ‘tyrnacd ifto a female age, 
the. other into ‘a male one; thus did heiagain approach 
her, andthe onc-hoofed hind was the offspring. She be- 
came a female goat, and he a male one; she was an ewe, 
and he aram: thus he approached her, and goats and 
sheep were the progeny. Jn this manner did he create 
every existing pair whatsoever, even to the ants [and 
minutest insects |.” 


The following prayers will shew the cupidity taught in 
ahe védiig- “ We seek for more riches frora Indrii, whe- 

ss. ae them from wen, or from the inhabi- 
fants of keaven, or from the lower heavens, or (rom what- 
ever place, ouly make us nich.”’ “OIndrii! we entreat 
thee that we may have excellent jewels, and precious 
stones, and ea very large portion of riches. We call those 
riches which may be enjoyed, Vibhoo ; a great quantity 
of riches we call prtibhoo (Lord).” “ O Indrii and Vit- 
roonii! according to our desies, give us riches, and in 
every respect fill us. We pray thee alu ays to continue 
near us.” “QO Indit and Viroonit, we, performing 
these works for thy preservation (nourishment), receive 
riches. Obtaining riches, we treasure up what remains 
after enjoyment. Provide an overplus of 1iches for us, 
beyond what we now enjoy, and what we lay up for future 
use.” “QO Indri! let us spend our time each with his 
own wife. Let the messeugerg of Yiimii (Piuto) go to 
sleep, that they may not see us. Do thou give us thov- 
sands of beautiful cows and horses; number us among 
the great.” 


Of the benevolence taught in the yédii, some idea may 
be formed from the following prayefs : ‘ Destroy, O sa, 
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cred gas,” my foes; exterminate ry enemies : annihilate 
all those who hate me, O precious gem!" O Denewt 
thou who receivest the clarified butter. and art always 
glorious, reduce to ashes our enemies, who are constantly 
injurious and spiteful.’ “ O Indrti! destroy all onr co- 
vetous enemies, and cherish our bountiful friends. Give 
us thousands of beautiful cows and horses; number us 
among the great.” The tit’hiirva has been called the 
anathematizing védii, since it icacknowledged that a con 
siderable portion of it contains incantations for the de- 
siruction of enemies. Incantations to accomplish these 
ends are now in use among the Hindoos 5 and it is very 
common for a Uindoo, afflicted with a dreadful discase, to 
suppose, that it has been brought upon him by some un- 
known enemy, who has been reading incantations against 
him. This person not unfrequently employs another 
man to repeat incantations to destroy the effect of those by 
which he supposes himself to be afflicted. 


The following fragment of a dialorue, may shew the 
perplexity into which the theology of the védii hae thrown 
the wisest of the H:ndoos: six persons, “ deeply conver+ 
sant with holy writ, and possessed of great dwellings, 
went to Ushw iipiitee, the son of king Kékityii, and thus 
addressed him: “ Thou well knowest the universal soul ; 
communicate that knowledge unto us.” When they went 
to him the next day, he thus interrogated them individual- 
ly: “Whor dost thou worship as the soul, O son of Oo- 
ptimtinyoo?” “ Heaven,” said he, * O venerable king!" 
He now turned to Sittyatytignii, the son of Poolooshtt, 
saying, . Whom dost thou worship as the sou}, O descen- 
dant of Prachinily tigi ?” “ The sun,” answered he, © O ve- 


§ © Din hha, Poa Cs posnrudes ” 
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nerableking !” He'next addressed Indriidyoomnti, the 
son of Bhiilltivee: “Whom dost thou worship as the 
soul, O descendant of Vyaghriipiidi.” “ Air,” replied 
he, “ O venerable king!” He then interrogated Jinil, 
the son of Siirktirakshyii: “ Whom dost thou worship as 
the soul, O son of Siirktirakshyii?” ‘‘ The etherial ele- 
ment,” said he, “ O venerable king!" He afterwards in- 
quired of Boodhili, the son of Ushwitiirashwt: “Whom 
dost thou worship as the soul, O descendant of Vyaghrii- 
piidii ?” “ Water,” said he, “ O venerable king !’’ Last- 
ly, he interrogated Ooddalikt, the son of Uroonit - 
* Whom dost thou worship as the soul, O descendant of 
Gouttimit?” “ The eatth,” said he, “O venerable king !” 
He thus addressed them [collectively]: “ You consider 
the universal soul, as it were an individual being ; and 
you partake of distinct enjoyment. But he, who wor- 
ships, as the universal soul, that which is hnown by its 
[manifested] portions, and is inferred [from conscious- 
ness}, enjoys nourishment in all worlds, in all beings, in 
all souls: his head is splendid, like that of this universal 
soul: his eye is similarly varied; his breath is equally 
diffused; his trunk 1s no less abundant ; his abdomen is 
alike-full ; and his feet are the earth; his breast is the al- 
tar; his hair is the sacred grass; his heart, the household 
fire ; hus mind, the consecrated flame; and his mouth, the 
oblation.” To this may be added, these prayers, as 
a further proof of that confusion which the védt has in- 
troduced into the devotions of the [findoos ; “ May Vii- 
rooni grant me wisdom ; may fire and Priijapiitee confer 
on me sapience ; may Indrii and air vouchsafe me know- 
ledge ; may providence give me understanding : be this 
oblation happily offered! May the priest and the soldier 
both share my prosperity ; may the gods grant me su- 
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preme happiness: to thee, who art that [felicity], be this 
oblation effectually presented.” 


The following paragraph goes pretty far to prove, that 
the védii recognizes human sacrifices: In the pooroo- 
shii-médhii,” a hundred and eighty-five men, of various 
specified tribes, characters, and professions, are bound to 
eleven posts: and, after the hymn, concerning the alle- 
gorical immolation of Narayiiuil, has been recited, these 
human victims are liberated unhurt: and oblations of 
butter are made on the sacrificial fire. This mode of 
performing the poorooshii-médhii, as emblematic cere- 
monies, not as real sacrifices, is taught in the yijoor 
védti: and the interpretation 1s fully confirmed by the ri- 
tuals, and by commentators on the siinghitt and bram- 
hint; one of whom assigns as the reason, ‘ because the 
flesh of victims, which have been actually sacrificed at a 
yiignii, must be eaten by the persons who offer the sacri. 
fice : but a man cannot be allowed, much less required 
to eat human flesh.” It may be hence inferred, or con 
jectured at least, that sacrifices were not authorized bi 
the yédiitself: but were either then abrogated, and ai 
emblematical ceremony substituted in their place; or the 
must have been introduced in latter times, on the autho 
rity of certain pooraniis and ttintriis fabricated by person 
who, in this as in other matters, established many unjus 
tifiable practices on the foundation of emblems and alle 
gories, which they misunderstood.” 


I am not disposed to contradict Mr. Colebrooke, in tt 
remarks which he makes respecting the spuriousness 


the oopiinishiids relating to Rami, Krishnii, &e.; the 


© From pooroosh, man, and médhii, a sacnfice. 
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may be more madera than thé others; but [ conceive, 
that the smythology of the védii» has given rise to the 
worship of the deified heroes, and to this whole fabric of 
superstition ; the “védii mentions Briimha, Vishnoo, Shi- 
vit, and many of the other god5; and encourages the 
burning of women alive,' which is surely a far greater 
ermme than any (hing done before the images of Dooiga, 
Ramii or Krishnit, admitting that many detestable inde- 
ceneies have been recently troduced at the testivals of 
these deities, 


Let the reader seriously wogh these quovalions, and 
then let him recollect, that these are parts of the védis, 
the source of all the shastiiits, and, ud we must believe 
some persons, the most ancicui and vencrable books in 
the world. Minoo says, “A priest who shall retain in 
“his memory the whole ng-védii, would be aisolved 
© from guilt, even af he had slain the inhabitants ef the 
“three worlds, and had eaten food fram the foulest 
“hands.” ere again, killing the mhabitants of the 
three worlds, and cating food with a person of inferior 
east, are esteemed ciimes of similar magnitude, by Mi- 
noo, “ the son or grandson of Li timha, the first of created 
beings, and the holiest of Iegislators.”” 


It wall, perhaps, be thought, that the author has bor- 
rowed too much from a work already before the world ; 
but be hopes the reader will consider, that it fallg to the 
tot of very few persons to be acquainted with these ancient 
writings like Mr. Colebrooke ; che author also was very 
anxious todo justice to books which have madg so much 
noise in the world. He hopes Mr. Colebrooke’s knowa 
candour will excuse hjs freedom of comment, which has 


* Sce p 93. « Sir W. Jones's preface to Minoo. 
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arisen entirely-from a conscientious regard to the interests 
of Truth, 


SECY. XIII —Of the Siz Dirshinits, 
Or the Writings of the Six,Philosophical Sects. 


The six diirshiinis are six Systems of Philosophy, hav- 
ing separate founders, shastriis, and disciples. Their 
names are, the Voishéshiki, the Nyayi, the Méémangsa, 
the Sankhyii, the Patiinjiilti and the Védantii diirshinits. 
—The schools in which these systems were taught existed 
in different parts of India, but were held principally ia 
forests or sacred places, where the students might not 
only obtain Jearning, but be able to practise religious 
austerities: Kitpilii is said to have instructed his atudents 
at Giinga-sagtirii ; Pitiinjiilee at Bhagit-bhandaré ; Kt- 
nadii on mount Néélii; Joiminee at Néétijviitii-mdole ;s 
and Gouttimi and Védii-vyasti seem to have instructed 
disciples in various parts of India. We are not to sup- 
pose that the Hindoo sages taught in stately edifices, or 
possessed endowed colleges ; they delivered their lectures 
under the shade of a tree or of a mountain; their books 
were palm-leaves, and they taught without fee or reward. 


The resemblance between the mythologies of the 
Greeks and Hindoos has been noticed hy Sir W. Jones, 
but ia the doctrines taught by the philosophical sects of 
the two nations, and in the history of these sects, perhaps 
a far stronger reseriiblance may be traced :-— 


Exch of the sit schools established among the Hindoos 
origitiated with a‘singie and a different founder : thus 
Kiinaddi was the founder of the voishéshikti; Goutimit 

vor. 1v, 1 
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of the noiyayikit ; Joiminee of the Méémungsa ; Mth ti 
of the sankhyii; Pittiinjilee of that which bears, bis 
name; and Védii-vyasti of the védantii ;—as Thales was 
the founder of the ionic sect, Socrates of the socratic, 
Aristippus of the cyrenaic, Plato of the academic, Aris- 
toile of the peripatetic, Antisthenes of the cynic, Zeno of 
the stoic, &e. Ht is equally worthy of notice, that those 
who maintained the opinions of a particular dishiind were 
ealled by the name of that dirshiinéi: thus those who fol- 
lowed the nyayii were called noiyayikiis; and in the same 
manner a follower of Socrates was called a secratic, Sc. 


In the different diirshiinis various opposite opinions 
eredmaight, and these clashing sentiments appear to have 
given rise to much contention, and to many controversial 
writings. The nyayii diirshiind especially appears to 
haye promoted a system of wrangling and contention 
about names and terms,‘ very similar to what is related 
respecting the stoics: ‘ The idle quibbles, jejune reason- 
ings, and imposing sophisms, which so justly exposed the 
schools of the dialectic philoséphers to ridicule, found 
their way into the porch, where much time was wasted, 
and much ingenuity thrown away, upon questions of no 
importance. The stoics largely céatributed towards the 
confusion, instead of the improvement, of science, by 
substituting vague and ill defined terms in the room of 
accurate conceptioas.’¢ 


Xt is also remarkable, that many of the swhjects dis- 
cussed among the Hindove were the very subjects which 
excited the disputes in the Greek academies, such as the 


1 At present few of the Hindoos are anxious to obtain real knowledge ; 
they content themselves with reading a book or two in order to qualify them- 
selves as priests or teachers, or to dispute and wrangle about the moat pue- 
nile and trifliag concelts. ® Enfetd, p. 338, 319. 
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eternity of. matter; the first cause ; God the soul of the 
world ; the decirine of atoms; creation; the nature of 
the gods; the doctrine of fate: transmigration; succes- 
sive revolutions of worlds; absorption into the divine be- 
ing, &c. it is well known, that scarcely any subject ex- 
cited more contention among the Greek philosophers than 
that respecting spirit and matter; and if we refer to the 
Hindoo writings, it will appear, that this 1s the point up- 
en which the learned Hindoos in the dtirshiintis have par- 
ticularly enlarged. This lies at the foundation of th 
dispute with the bouddhiis ; to this belongs the dectrine 
of the voishéshikiis respecting inanimate atoms; that of 
the sankhyiis, who taught that creation arose from un- 
assisted nature, and that of others who held the doctrine 
of the mundane egg." Exactly in this way, among the 
Greek philosophers ‘some held God and matter to be 
two priaciples which are eternally opposite, as Anaxago- 
ras, Plato, and the whole old Academy. Others were 
convinced that nature consists of these two principles, 
but they conceived them to be united by a necessary and 
essential bond. ‘To effect this, two different hypotheses 
were proposed, one of which was, that God was eternally 
united to matter in one chaos, and others conceived that 
Ged was connected With the universe as the sou! with the 
body. The former hypothesis was that of the antient 
barbaric philosophers, and the latter that of Thales, 
Anaximander, Pythagoras, the followers of Heraclitus,’ 
&e. 


» ¢¢ An Orplatc fragment is preserved by Athenagoras, in which the forma- 
then of the world is represented under the emblem of an egg, formed by the 
‘union of night, or chaos, anc ether, whch at length burst, and disclosed the 
form, of nature, The meaniag of this allegory probably is, that by the ener- 
gy of the divine active principle upon the eternal mass of passive matter, 
the visible workd was prodticed,”—Enfield, page 116. 
12 
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The Greeks, as they advanced, appeared to make con- 
stderable improvements in their philosophy : ‘ The most 
important improverent,’ says Brucker, ‘ which Anaxago- 
ras made upon the doctrine of his predecessors, was that 
of separating, in his system, the active principle in nature 
from the material mass upon which it acts, and thus intro- 
ducing a distinct intelligent cause of all things. ‘The 
similar particles of matter, which he supposed to be the 
basis of nature, being without life or motion, he concluded 
that there must have been, from eternity, an intelligent 
principle, or mfinite mind, existing separately from 
matter, which having a power of motion within itself, first 
communicatcd motion to the material mags, and, by unit- 
ing homogeneal particles, produced the various forms of 
nature’ A similar progress 15 plainly observable among 
the Hindoos : the doctrine of the vorshéshikii respecting 
atoms was greatly improved by the heht which Veédit- 
vyasii threw on the subject. in insisting on the necessity of 
an intelligent agent fo operate upon the atoms, and on 
this axiom, that the hnowledge of the Being in whom re- 
sides the force which gives Lirth to the material world. 1s 
necessary fo obtain cmanctpation from matter. 


Among the Greeks there existed the Pyrrhonic, or 
sceptical sect, ¢ the leading character of which was, that it 
called in question the truth of evcry system of opinions 
adopted by other sects, and beld no other scitled opinion, 
but that every thing 1s uncertain. Pyrrho, the founder 
of this sect, is said to have accompanied Alexander into 
Todia, and to have conversed with the bramhiins, imbibing 
from their doctrine whatever might sceim favourable to 
his natural propensity to doubting. These Greek scep- 
tics ask, Whatcan be certainly known concerning a being, 
of whose forts, subsistence, and place, we hnow nothing ¢ 
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On the subject of morals, they say, there appears to be 
nothing really good, and nothing really evil..—So among 
the Hindoos there arose a sect of unbelievers, the boud- 
dhits, having its founder, its colleges, and shastriis. Many 
of the Hindoos maintain, that the diishiintis owe their 
origin to the dispute between the bramhins and the boud- 
dhiis; but this supposition probably owes its origin to the 
fact, that the Hindoo philosophers of three of these schools 
were much employed in confuting the bouddhit philosophy: 
the following may serve as a specunen of the arguments 
used on both sides :—The bouddhiti» affirm, that the world 
sprung into existence of itself, and that there is no crea- 
tor, since he is not discoverable by the senses.’ Against 
this, the writers of the orthodox diiishiiniis moist, that 
proof equal to that arising from the senses may be ob- 
tained from inference, from comparison, and from sounds. 
The following is one of their proof from inference : God 
exists, this we infer from his works. The earth 1s the 
work of some ore—man has not power to create it. It 
must therefore be the work of the being whom we call 
God.—When you are absent on a journey, how 1. it that 
your wife does net become a widow, since it is impossible 
to afford proof to the senses that you exist? According to 
our mode of argument, by a letter fiom the husband we 
hnow that he exists; but according to yours, the woman 
ought to be regarded as a widow. Again, where there is 
smoke, there 1s fire: smoke issues from that mountain— 
therefore there is fire in the mountain.—It will not excite 


) The bouddhis, say the branilrins, dist egurd all the doctuines and ceyemo- 
wes of religion Respecting heaven and hell, which can ouly be proved to exist 
from .nference, ther say, we believe nothing, There is 4 heaven. Who says 
tlus—and what pioof is there, that after simamg mea will be punished * 
The worship of the gods we regard not, sitice the promised fruit hangs only 
on an inference, 


13 
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surprize, that an atheistical sect should have arisen among 
the Hindoos, when it is known that three of the six philo- 
sophical schools were atheistical, the Voishéshiku, the 
Méémangean, and the Sankhyi.*. 


The system adopted by Pythagoras, in certain partieu- 
Jars, approaches nearest to that of the bramhiins, as ap- 
pears from his doctrine of the metempsychosis, of the ac- 
tive and passive principles in nature} of God as the soul 
of the world, from his rules of self-denial end of subduing 
the passions ; from the mystery with which he surrounded 
himself in giving instructions to his pupils ; from his ab- 
staining from animal food,' &c.—In all these respects, the 
Hindoo and Pythagorian systems are so much the same, 
that a candid investigator can scarcely avoid subscribing 
to the opinion ‘ that India was visited, for the purpose of 
acquiring knowledge, by Pythagoras, Anaxarchus, Pyrrho, 
and others, who afterwards became: eminent philosophers 
in Greece.” , 


That which is said of Pythagoras, that he was possessed 
of the true idea of the solar system, revived by Copernicus, 
andtfully established by Newton, is affirmed of the Hindoo 
philosophers, nor does it seem altogether without founda- 
tion. 


In all these, apd other respects, may be traced such a 
close agreement between the philosophical opinions of the 


* From these and fiom the bouddints more than twenty inferior sceptical 
sects are gid tu lave sprang. 

} Not only mau, but brute animals are alhed to the divinity ; for that oue 
spirit which pervades the aniverse unites all animated beings to itself, and to 
que another.’ It is therefore unlawful to kill or eat animals, which are al- 

fed to us in their principle of life—Znfield, page 405. ™ Ibid. 
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leurned Greeks and Hindoos, that, coupled with the re- 
ports of historians respecting the Greek sages having 
visited India, we are led to conclude, that the Hindoo and 
Greek learning must have flourished at one period, or 
nearly se, that is, about five hundred years before the 
Christian era. 


Among those who profess to study the diirshiiniis, none 
at present maintain all the decisions of any particular 
school or sect. Respecting the Divine Being, the doc- 
trine of the védantii seems chiefly to prevail among the 
best informed of the Hindoo piindits; on the subject of 
abstract ideas and logic, the nyayii iv in the highest 
esteem. On creation, three opimons, derived from the 
diirshiiniis, are current: the one is that of the atomic phi- 
losophy ; another that of matter possessing in itself the 
power of assuming all manner of forms, and the other, 
that spirit operates ypon matter, and produces the uni- 
verse in all its various appearances. The first opinion is 
that of the voishéshikit and nyayii schools; the second is 
that of the sankhyii, and the last that of the yédantii. 
The Patiinjiilii, respecting creation, maintains that the 
universe arose from the reflection of spirit upon matter, in 
a visible form. The Méémangsa describes creation as 
arising at the command of God, joining to himself dhiirmil 
and tidhiirmii, or merit and demerit. Most of the diirshii- 
nits agree, that matter and spirit are eternal. These 
works point out three ways of obtaining emancipation : the 
knowledge of spirit, devotron, and works, 


Some idea of the doctrines taught: in each of these six 
schools, may be formed by perusing several of the follow- 
ing sectiona. 
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SLCT. X1V.—Of the Sankhyi Dirshini." 


Kiipilu is supposed to have been the founder of this 
sect; he is honoured by the Hindoos as an incarnation of 
Vishnoo. Mr. Colebrooke, however, denies that the sen- 
tences known by the name of Kitpilit’s sGatrits are his ; he 
says, ‘The teat of the sankhyii philosophy, from which 
the Bouduhti sect seems to have borrowed its doctrines, 
is not the work of Kiipilii himself, though vulgarly ascribed 
to him; but it purports to be composed by Eeshwirii- 
Krishnii; and he 1s stated to have received the doctrine 
immediately from Kiipilt, through successive teachers, 
after its publication by Piinchtishikhit, who had been him- 
self instructed by Usooree, the pupil of Kipilit’ 


Kitpilii has been charged,, and perhaps justly, with 
favouring atheism in his philosophical sentiments , nor is 
it wonderful, that men so swallowed up in pride, and so 
rash as to subject the nature of an infinite and invisible 
Being to the contemptible rules of so many ants, should he 
given up to pronounce an opinion fiom which nature her- 
self revolts, “* No Gop ! !’— However, the 1eader will be 
able to form a correct idea of these opinions, from the 
translation of the Sankhyit-sari, and other works which 
follow. 


= Itis uncertain which of the dirshtinis 1s the most auc.ent 3 is how- 
ever conjectured, that this 13 the order of their misc the Voishéshiku, the 
Nonyayihd, the Méemangsa, the Sankhyu, the Patunydlu, and then the V¢- 
dantu; and the author would have placed them in this order, but being con- 
fined to time in yssuing this volame, he was obliged to place the account of 
that fat which was moct ready fur the press. 
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SECT. XV.— 7; eatsses still extant belonging to this school 
of philosophy. 


Sankhyii-sootrii, or the original sentences of Ktipilit. 

Sankhyii-priiviichtiuti-bhashyi, a comment on ditto. 

Sankhyii-tiittwit-koumoodee, a view of the Sankhyi phi- 
losophy. 

Sankhyii-bhashyii, a comment on the Koumoodee. 

Sankhyii-chitndrika, ditto. 

Ditto by Vachiispiiiee-mishrii. 

Sankhyii-sari, the essence of the sankhyi doctrines. 

Stiteckii-saukhya-priikashi, explanatory remarks on ditto. 

A comment on this work. 

Kiipilit bhashyi, a comment by Vishwéshwifraé, 


SECT. XV1.— Translation of the Sankhyi-sarit, written 
by Vignani-bhikshookit. 


“ Salutation to God, the self-existent, the seed of the 
world, the untversal spirit, the all-pervading, the all-con- 
quering, whose name is Mithiit ° 


“ The nature of spirit was examined by me briefly in 
the Sankhyit-karika ; according to my ability, I now pub- 
lish the Sankbyii-sarii-vivékii, 1n which [ have collected 
the essence of the Saukhyii doctrimes, which may all be 
found in the karikas.? In the Sankhyii-bhashyt, | treated 


of nature at large; in this work the subject is but slightly 
touched. 


* It is the doctri.e of the védit and the smritees, thot 
emancipation? is precuied by the wisdom which discrimi- 


® The Great, 01 excelent. © Explanatory remasks in verse 
4 Dehverance from a bodily state, o1, from subjcetion to iransmigrations 
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nates between matter and spirit. This discrimination 
will destroy the pride of imaginary separate existence ;“ 
as well as passion, malevolence, works of merit und de- 
merit, which arise from this pride ; and also those works 
of former births which were produced by ignorance, pas- 
sion, &c.; and ‘thus the fruit of actions will cease; for 
the works connected with human birth being discarded, 
transmigration is at an end, and the three evils’ being ut- 
terly extinguished, the persons obtain emancipation. Thus 
eay the védiis, smritees, &c. 


*¢ He who desires God, as well as he who desires no- 
thing, though not freed from the body, in the body be- 
eometGod. If a person well understands spirit, he 
flknows himself to be] that spirit. What should a man 
desire, what should he seek, tormentmg his body? When 
all the desires of the heart are dismissed, a mortal becomes 
immortal, and here obtains Briimhii. He who anxiously 
desires to obtain an object, is re-produced with these de- 
sires in the place on which his mind was fixed, All his 
worldly attachment is destroyed, whose desires are con- 
fined to spirit. 


“ The smritees, and the kodrmii and ether pooranis, 
declare, that passion, hatred, &c. arise from ignorance, 
and that ignorance gives birth to works of merit and de- 
merit; all which are faults, since they invariably perpe- 
tuate transmigrations. The Makshit-Dhirmit' thue speaks, 
The organs of the man whois free from desire, do not ge 
after their objects ; therefore he who is freed from the exer- 
cise of his members, will not receive a body, for it is the 


That is, that the buman spirit 1s separate from the divine, 
These are, bodily pains, serrew frem others, and accidents. 
' A pat of the Mahabhartta. 
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thirst-praducing seed of desire which gives birth to crea» 
tures: 


“ Some say, hell is the fruit of works; butif so, why 
is desire made an impelling cause, for no one desires hel.? 
The answer to this is, that if no one really desires hell, 
there 1s however a degree of desire. We hear, that there 
19a hell, which is composed of a red-hot iron female, on 
which adulterers are thrown: notwithstanding the know- 
ledge of this, however, the love (0 women still remains, 
The five sources of misery, that is, ignorance, selfishness, 
passion, hatred, and terror, which spring fiou the actions 
of former births, at the moment of a person’s hirth be~ 
come assistants to actions; a» the existence of pride, pas- 
sion, or envy, infallibly secures a birth connected with 
earthly attachment. Men who are moved by attachment, 
envy, or fear, become that upon which the mind is sted- 
fastly fixed. 


“ As soon as the fruit of works begins to be visible, 
pain will certainly be experienced. Wherever false ideas 
and selfishness exist, there will be passion, and wherever 
passion exists, there will be found envy and fear; there- 
fore passion is the chief cause of reproduction. The fire 
of wisdom destroys all works. Some one asks, How are 
works consumed? The answer is, the wise cease to expe- 
nience the fruit of works. But how far does wisdom 
consume works? It destroys all [the fruits of} actions 
except those essentially connected with a bodily state ; 
and after consciousness" shall be destroyed, every vestige 
of the fraits of actions will be extinguished. Another 
says; When false ideas are destroyed, works cease, and 


* Mint, or consciousness, is called one of the primary elements. 
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with them their froits ; why then introduee confusion inte 
the subject, by saying, that wisdom destroys the frait of 
works? The author replies, I have considered this objec- 
tiot at large in the Yogu-Varttikii.—-The sum of what 
has been said is this, False ideas, selfishness, passion, and 
other evils are extinguished as soon as a person obtains 
discriminating wisdom ; and he in whom the three evils 
are annihilated, obtains emancipation. This isalso declar- 
ed in two sddtrlis of the Yogi shastriis, [the Patiingiili]. 
Thus the first section ends with the proof, that discrim- 
nating wisdom produces emancipation. 


“Section 2.—We now come to describe the connection 
between sprrit and that which 1s not spirit. Popularly 
speaking, that is spirit, which 15 capable of pain or plea- 
sure. That which is not spirit, 15 inanimate matter. We 
call thut discriminating wisdom whieh distinguishes spirit 
from matter according (to their different natures, the im- 
materiality of the one, from the materiality of the other, 
the good of the one, from the evil of the other, the value 
of the one, from the worthlessness of the other. Thus 
also the védii: Spirit is not this, is not that: 1t is immea- 
surable ; it cannot be grasped (therefore) it is not grasped ; 
undeeayable, it decays not; incapable of adhesion, it does 
not unite; it 1s not susceptible of pain; it is deatbless. 
Thus also the smritees : That which is impervious to every 
faculty is seen through the glass of a religious guide ; by 
this discovery every earthly object is cast into the shade. 
He who is constantly immersed in worldly objects, sees 
not the evil that befals inm till it is too late. Sprrit is not 
matter, for matter is Hable to change. Spirit is pure, and 
wise: knowing this, let false ideas be abandoned. In this 
manner, he who knows, that spirit, separate from the 
bedy and its members, is pure, renounces.in a megsure 
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the changes of matter, and becomes like the serpent when 
he has cast off his old skin. A Sankhytt-sddtrii also con» 
firms this: Correct knowledge when obtained, saying no, 
no, renounces the world, and thus perfects discriminating 
wisdom. The Miitsyi pooranti also thus describes cor- 
rect knowledge, When all things, from crude matter to 
the smallest object produced by the mutation of matter, 
are known in their separate state, discriminating wisdom 
is perfected. The wisdom by which the difference between 
animate and inanimate substances is determined, is called 
knowledge. Should a person be able to distinguish be- 
tween matter and spirit, still itis only by employing his 
knowledge exclusively on spuit that he obtains eman- 
cipation. This is the voice of the védii and smritees, 
“ Spirit know thyself.” 


‘The Patiinjtilii says, We call those ideas false by which 
a person concerves of that as spirit which is not spirit ; am 
this case, matler is treated as supreme. Some one ob- 
jects, ILow can false ideas be destroyed by diseriminating 
wisdom, since these false ideas are fixed on one thing 
and wisdom on another? The author replies, this rea- 
soning 1s irrelevant, for false ideas are destroyed by 
examining that which is not spirit, and from this exami- 
nation will resnlt the knowledge of spirit. Clear know: 
ledge of spirit arises from yogii, or abstraction of mind ; 
and this leads to liberation; but not immediately, for 
diweriminating wisdom is necessary. The false idea which 
leads.a man to say, I am fair, 1 am sovereign, E am happy, 
I am miserable, gives rise to tuese ansubstantial forms. 
The védii, swritees, and the nyayii declare, that the dis- 
criminating wisdom, which says, I am not fair, &c. de- 
stroys this false idea. Exror is removed, first, hy doubts 
respecting the reality of our conceptions, and then by 
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more certain: knowledge. Thus, 2 person at frst mis- 
takes mapaihsbell for silver; but he afterwarda doubts, 
and atlength ascertains that it isa snailehell. By this 
sentence of the védii, Brimwkit is net this, is not that, 
besides him there is nove else, nothing so excellent us he 
inyvit ia declared, that there is nething which destroys 
false idezs so much as discriminating wisdom, and that 
no instruction equals it for obtaining liberation. The 
Géta says, The person who, with the eye of wisdom, 
Wistinguishes between coul and body, and between soul 
and the changes of the body, obtains the Supreme.- Here 
we are taught from the Getta, that discriminating wis- 
dom leads te liberation: therefoie wisdom, seeing it pre 
vente false ideas, 1s the cause of liberation. This wisdom 
is obtained by yogi, or abstraction of mind, and as it 
removes all necessity for a body, and distinguiyhes soul 
from body, it destroys false ideas. By this wisdom the 
person at length attains to such perfection, that heesteemy 
all sentient creatures alike, and sees that spirit is every 
thing. This is the doctrine of the védii, of the amritees, 
and of all the dirshiiniis ; other kinds of knowledge can- 
pot remove self-apprepriation. The védantii, differing 
from the sankbyii, teaches, that discriminating wisdom 
procures for the possessor absorption into Briimhi; the 
sankhyii says, absorption into life [jrevi]. That dis- 
crimisation can at once destroy such a mass of fulse ideas, 
will scarcely be believed, for this discrimination merely 
retsoves.false ideas, for the time; for afterwards, when 
this- wisdom shail be lest, selfishness will return: thusthe 
person who, by diserimmatron, discovers that the sneil- 
shell is not silver, at some future period is deceived: by 
appearances, and again pronounces the shell to be silver. 
‘An objector says, Your argument proves nothing, for 
your comparison is not just; after the person has obtained 
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a correct idea respecting the shell, it is true, he is Hiahle 
to'fall again into the same mistake, but it is merely on 
account of distance, or of some fault in vision: the false 
idea which leads a person {to pronounce matter to be 
spirit, arises simply from some habit in our mature: this 
is the opinion of all believers. When a child is first bora, 

nothing can remove his false conceptions, which therefore 
become very strong; but assoon as discriminating wisdom 
thoroughly destroys passion, the person is called the wise 
dvcriminator. Before a person obtains this wisdom, he 
has certainly more or Jess of false judgment; but after 
obtaining discrimination, self-appropriation 1s destroyed ; 
and this being removed, passion is destroyed ; after which, 
the false idea cannot remain; it therefore appears that 
you introduced an incorrect comparison. If any one ob- 
jects, that the reciprocal reflection of the understanding 
and the vital principle upon each other is the cause of 
false judgment, we say it is impossible, for discriminative 
wisdom destroys this error also, so that such a mistake 
cannot again occur. He who is acquainted with abstrac- 
tion [yogti] does not fall into this error [of confounding 
spirit with matter], but he who is not under the influence 
of abstraction does. Establishment in the habit of dis- 
crimination is thus described in the Gééta: O Pandiivii, 
he who has obtained a settled habit of discrimination, 
neither dislikes nor desires the three qualitiés which lead 
to truth, excitation, or stupefaction. He who considers 
himself as a stranger in the world, who is not affected 
by sensible objects, and who desists from all undertakings, 
has overcome all desire. Hereafter we shall speak more 
of the nature of wisdom. 


If any one should eay, that the objects by the knéw- 
ledge of which discrimination is to be perfected are to 
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numerous to be known Separately, howégen can this per- 
fection be obtained, and 1f not obtained, chow can it be 
said to procure emancipation? This objection is ef no 
weight, for though these objects shonld be innumerable, 
yet by their visibibility or immateriality, one or the other 
of which circumstances is common to all things, a just 
discrimination may be acquired. That which displays, 
being the agent, must be different from that which is 
displayed: the thing manifested must be different from 
that which manifests 1t; asa vessel must be different from 
the light which brings it to view; and intention different 
from the thing intended. By this mode of ifersing one 
thing from another, the understanding 15 proved to be 
distinct from the things discovered by it, and by this ope- 
ration of the understanding it 1s furthe: proved, that the 
agent and the object are not the same thing ; this esta- 
blishes my argument. What I mean is this, spirit is dis- 
tinct from that which it discovers, but spirit itself is also 
an object capable of being known. An opponent here 
starts an objection, addressing himself to the author, You 
want to establish the fact, that spirit is distinct from raat- 
ter; but your argument proves mercly that spirit is dis- 
tinet from the operations of the understanding, which 
operations are made hnown hy spuit itself. You teach, 
that itis the work of unassisted spirit to make hnown the 
operations of the understanding; from which the only in- 
ference that can be drawn is, that spirit is different from 
these operations, not that matter is different from spirit. 
The author replies, his argument is invalid ; you do not 
understand what you say: My argument is this, that the 
operations of the understanding are boundless, and that the 
works of nature are boundless also; ow the works of na- 
ture are connected with the operations of the understand- 
ing, and therefore, in proving that spirit is distinct fromthe 
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one, I have proved that it is of course distinct from the 
other; and also that spirit is omnipresent, unchangeable, 
everlasting, undivided, and wisdom itself. The noiyayikit 
maintains the same sden when an his system it 1s,affirmed, 
that the earth 1s a created substance, and in consequence 
an effect having an all-sufficient cause. From this doc- 
trine of the noiyayikii, the proof arises of the unity and 
eternity of this cause, as wel} as that the creator is omni- 
present, boundless, anid unchangeable. When a person 
is able to distinguish between the revealer and the thing 
revealed, he discovers, that the former is immutable, and 
the other mutable. Therefore in different parts of the 
commentary on the Patiinjiilii, by Vyasii, we find the idea, 
that the wisdom which enables u person to distinguish 
between the understanding and spirit leads to emancipa- 
tion. If this be so, though a person should not have 
correct ideas of every part of nature, yet discrimi- 
nating wisdom may exist; for he knows in general] that 
the revealer and the revealed are distinct: and to this 
agree the words of a sage, sight and the object of sight 
are distinct; the knowledge of this destroys the false 
idea. From these premises we also conclude, that 
Spirit is distinct both from matter and from the works 
formed from matter, for spitit is immutable. Where- 
fore we maitain, that sight and the object of sight 
ere distinct. A modern védantikii had said, that when 
the distinction is made between matter and spirit, 
discrimination is applied to things as objects of sight, and 
gives these illustrations, He who perceives a jar, is not 
that jar in any respect ; he who perceives a body, that ig, 
he who calls himself I [myself] is not the body. But, 
says the author, this is not admitted, for the védi says, 
that “ spirit is to be perceived,” and hereby spirit is de- 
clared to be an object of sight; how then cana distinction 
VoL. iv. x 
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be maintained ?. The védantikai says, I meant, that which 
to apirit itself is the immediate object of perception, and 
therefore, your objectson is invalid, The author saya, If 
this is your meamng, your mistake is still greater, for 
visible objects are seen only through (he bodily organs, 
and not by unassisted spirit. The védantikii replies, 
When the védii speaks of spirit being visible, it merely 
means, that it is perceived by the understanding only: for 
the understanding cannot make spirit known ; 1t can only 
jrake known its own operations; nor is there any reason 
why another should make known God: he is made 
known, and makes himself known: therefore the meaning 
of the védi, that spirit is perceptible, can only mean that 
it may be known, for spirit can never be visible. The au- 
-thor says, When you pronounce the word I, spirit is indi- 
gated, for when any one says IJ, spirit [self] is meant ; 
but you say spirit is not visible, as the Bouddhits also 
contend, who affirm, that the sense of happiness aud mi 

sery lies in the understanding, and not in any other being. 
fa the same manner you affirm that spirit, [like light,] 
js itself visible, and the Bouddhiis declare that the un- 
derstandmg is light. We obtain nothing from hence, 
however, relative to matter; but the great desideratum 
was to shew, that liberation arose from that discrimination 
which distinguishes spirit from matter. This fault has 
been examined in the commentaries. If we speak of dis- 
crimination as applied to matter in a general way, there 
are still many general principles, as mutability, com: 
poundness, a capacity of pleasure, pain, and infatuation, 
partaking of the nature of twenty-four principles, and 
applied to these general principles {not confining ou?- 
selves to one]: if we therefore say, that liberation is to 
he obtsined by discrimination, we introdoce confusion in- 
to the subject (tke reverse of discrimination]. This theie- 
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fore is not udmittéd, for that knowledze which removes 
falze ideas, procures liberation. If it should be said, that 
discrfmination applied generally destroys all appropria- 
tion, and procures liberation, how does this agree with the 
védti and smritees, which teach, that discrimination must 
be applied to every form of matter, as, I am not the body, 
I am not the organs, &c.? To this it is answered, The 
proposition agrees with the doctrine of these hooks, be- 
cause general ideas indicate particular ones—JIn this se- 
cond section, Vignani-bhikshookii has explained the na- 
ture of that discrimination which procures liberation, 


Seetion 3.—In order to obtain emancipation, it has been 
said, that a person must obtain discrimination which dis- 
linguishes spirit from matter. What then is matter? 
Cammonly speaking, it is divided into twenty-four parts, 
viz. crude matter, the understanding, consciousness of 
personal identity, the qualities of the five primary ele- 
ments, the eleven organs, and the five primary elements. 
In these, either as the attribute or the enbject, are includ- 
ed quality, action, and kind. In all these parts of mat- 
ter, the abstract idea is, the materiality of all things, which 
arises from some change of its primitive state, either me- 
diately or immediately. 


Crude matter is subject to change. It has the following 
synonyms ; pritkritee,* shtiktee,’ iija,” pritdhanti,* tivytik- 
tii, (imi,? maya,’ tvidyas &c. as say the great sages, 
li the smritees it is called Brambéé vidya,’ tividya, pril- 
kritee, pirat This crade matter is considered as poi 
sesgityy the three qualities [gooniis] in exact equilibritm, 


‘Fhe natural or pélmary state. © * Power orenergy, —* “Flip unpin- 
Super, The chief, That which is latent. Darkness. 
Hlusion. Ignorance, Sacred knowledge. Excellence. 
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from which we are té understand, that it is not an effect 
produced by some cause. By this state of equilibrium is 
to be understood the absence of increase or decrease, viz. 
a state in which no effect is produced. Mithiit [intellect], 
&c. are effects, and are never in a state in which no effect 
is produced: this is the definition. 


Wherever the three goonifs are uneqnal, we still call it 
crude matter, but in this case we speak improperly. We 
have said, that crude matter is not an effect, and we have 
‘borrowed it from the original sankhya. Matter, in its 
natural or crude state, is not possessed of the three 
qualities : of this doubt not; nor is it distinct from the 
three qualities ; this likewise is an undoubted axiom ; for 
the sankhyii sddtriis teach, that the three qualities are not 
the qualities of crude matter, but of the natural stote itself; 
and this is also taught in the Patiinjiflii and its commen- 
taries, which declare, that crude matter and these qualities 
are the same. If all effects arise from these causes, it is 
vain to seek after another natural state of matter distin¢t 
from this. ‘ The qualities of matter,” this and such like 
expressions are similar to “ the trees of a forest ;’’ but 
the trecs are not different from the forest. “ The stitwi, 
rtjil, (imif, are qualities of matter in its natural state.” 
This sentence, shewing that these qualities are the effect 
of matter, is intended to point out, that they are not eter- 
nal; or that they are both the causes and the effects of 
mitihtit, (intellect). It is said in the védt, that the crea- 
tion of intellect arose from the inequality of the qualities 
this’ inequality is thus explained; In intellect there fia 
fuuch larger portion of the good quality (sitwi);' aid 
‘therefore the two other qualities do not make their ap- 
pearance, but the good quality is made manifeet’; and 
from hence arises excellent'condyct.” In this manneér 
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[four properties being added] the twenty-eight princi- 
plea {or properties of bodies] are accounted for, The 
effect of the three qualities on this equilibrium is thus 
stated in the védii: first, all was ttimii [the natural state 
of matter]; afterwards it was acted upon by another 
[thing], riijti, [passion] and inequality was the conse- 
quence ; then rij being acted upon, another inequality 
was produced, and hence arose the siitwit [excellence]. 
The stitwii and other qualities we call things (driivyti), 
hecause they are possessed of the qualities of happiness, 
light, lightness, agreeableness, &c.; and are caanected 
with union and separation ; but though not subject to any 
other thing, they form the material of which every thing 
ismade. We call them qualities, since they operate as 
assistants to the vital energy; they also imprison the 
spirit. We say, that the organs are possessed of happi- 
ness, misery, infatuation, &c. and in the same manner we 
speak of the qualities, because there is an union between 
the attribute and the subject, similar to that which exists 
between the thoughts and the sou]. The siitwil gooni, 
though distinguished by the terms light, favour, &c. is 
said to have the nature of happiness, by way of pre-emi- 
nence. So also the rijii, though it has the nature of 
impurity, agitation, &c. as well as of misery, yet, by 
way of pre-eminence, it is said to have the nature of mi- 
sery; and thus also the timi, though it is described as a 
covering [a veil or dark cloud} and has the nature of 
stupidity, &c. yet, by way of pre-eminence, it is to have 
the nature of infatuation. The effects produced by the 
three gooniis are mdicated by their names: the abstract 
noun derived from the present participle sid, is siitwit, 
existence, entity, or excellence ; by which etymology, the 
pre-eminence of goodness, as sean in aiding others, is in- 
tended. Ritjit refers to a medium state [neither good nor 
«3 
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] hecause it awakens the passions. ; The tiimii, the 
. hecauce it covera with darkness. 


The three goontis have an innumerable individuality 
[veside in many]. From this rule of the sahkhyt it-fol- 
Jows, that those who are distinguished aa. possessors of the 
s&twii goonti, are known by gentleness and other qualities. 
So also those possessed of the rilji are known by the mo- 
bility-of this goonii, and those passessed of' the tiimi, -by 
the heaviness of this goonii. But even ifthe gooniis were 
each considered as one, yet must they be considered ag 
pervading all, for we are taught that [by them] many 
worlds were created at once. An objector says, how is it 
possible, that from one cause an endless number and va- 
riety of productions could spring? To this another an- 
swers, ‘Io the union of this one cause to numberless pro- 
ductions, this variety is to be attributed, To the last 
speaker the author replies, ‘Che three goonus, which per- 
vade every thing, do not of themselves produce this va. 
riety; for, though they pervade all things, they are not 
waited to them. The sum of this doctrine is, that the 
geants have each innumerable individualities, and are to 
be esteomed as things ard not as qualities.—To this one 
objects, The goonits are three; how then can they be said 
to be ianumerable? ‘The author replies, they are called 
three in reference to their collected state, in the tame nen- 
wer-as the voishéshtktis comprise the elementary forms-of 
watter in nine divisions. To the gooniis may also be ay 
eribad dimensions, as being both atomic and sll-pervading. 
‘If-these properties be not ascribed to them, how shall 
we account for the active nature of the rijil govtit, 
and for the sentiment whith some properly entertain, 
‘that the all-pervading ether is ea original cause? Ifyou 
tay, that every cause is all-pervading [but not atomic] 
then the boundaries of things cannot be ascertained. 
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Whilewtherdiirshtiniis aseribe the origin of things ,to 
watier, the voishéshiki dlirehini, contends, that from 
earthly atoms the earth arose, but this is false, for the 
first assisting | cause is voul of scent, &e. This is our 
opinion, and in this opinion we are supported by the 
Vishnoo pooranij, &c, The great sages have taught, that 
the first cause 1s unperceived; that mattor is subtule [ap- 
proaching invisibility], undeived, sdentified with entity 
and nen-entity, void of sound, imperceptible to the touch, 
without form, and is pervaded hy the three goontis, The 
first cause is underived, has ao producer, and ia undecay- 
able. The hypothesis of the voishéshikiis, that sinell, &e, 
exist in the first [assisting] cause, we have already con- 
fated, in the comment. 


Aw inquirer suggests, if matter is both atomic and all- 
pervading, and, possessing the three gouniis, has an end- 
less individuality, is not your conclusion destroyed, that 
it,is undivided and inactive? ‘The author answers, I have 
mentiored-sndividuality as a property of matter purely in 
reference to it as a cause; as odour [though of mang 
Kinds] is an universal property of earths; and the ull- 
pervading property of matter is proved by the same pro- 
perty in ether (which has been pronounced to be one of 
the causes of things]. ‘Thus, although it be waantajned, 
thet the creatures are many, and that creation is compos 
ed ef many parts, yet they are all one when we speak of 
things.va reference to their generic nature. , The védii 
also confirms this docirine, when it mentions, “ the ope 
saproduced.” » Matter is also called inert, because, it 
does not tend te any object, and because it has no con- 
sciousness of its own existence. But, if when you say, 
that matter.is inactive, you mean that it is destitate of 
sation, you will contradict the védii and smritegs, far 

Kk 4 
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they declare that matter possesses motion [agitation] ; 
therefore when we say that matter is inert, our meuning 
must be confined to this idea, that it doea not tend to any 
object, and 1s free from consciousness ofits own existence. 
Whatever else is included in matter, is shewn in the com- 
ment, [Sankhyt-Bhashya]. The proof from inference, 
relative to the nature of matter is this, intellect, &c. the 
effect of matter, are identified with pleasure, pain, and in- 
fatuation; and the things to which intellect, &c. give 
rise, are identified with pleasure, pain, and infatuation. 
From the effects therefore we ascend to the cause, matter. 
Thus, when we see a garment, we gain this knowledge 
that cloth is composed of thread." The védii and smri- 
teee confirm this argument. We have thug ascertained 
by inference, that matter 1s identified with pleusure, pain, 
aud infatuation; but further particulars of matter may 
be learned from the shastrtis and by abstraction. 


Some one says, the fruit of the siitwii goonti is declar- 
ed to be happiness, yoy, &c. but except mn the mind, we 
discover no happiness on earth—none in the objects of 
the, senses: therefore this declaration 1s not confirmed. 
To this a third party replies, True, we see not happiness 
in the objects of sense; but the excellency of very beau- 
tiful forms produces happiness. The author denies the 
premises, and says, If excellency be admitted as a spe- 
cies, a8 well as blueness, yellowness, &e. it-will involve 
the absurdity of two species in one subject. Further, in 
a lapee of time, (he same excellent form which pave plea- 
sure excites pain, We te:m that in which excelleney 


»" The piindit who assisted the author in this trauslation, supphed anotier 
compariagn; Bytter arises from milk—the sonrce is milk, the means is 
churuing, the effect 18 butter: from this effect we infer, chat all milk pos- 
sesses 3 buttex-producing quality. 
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resides, the happy « [therefore happiness is found in sensi- 
ble objects}. This assertion is further proved by the éx- 
ptessions, the form of the jar, worldly pleasure, &c. [that 
is; these expressions suppose, that there is in present 


things a power of giving pleasure]. See the commentary 
(bhashyt). 


The nature of matter having been thus ascertained, we 
shall now treat of muhiti [intellect]. The principle 
mihit, which is named trom the reasoning faculty, springs 
from matter. It 18 called mithiit, from its union with re- 
Jigion and other excellent qualities, which form its dis. 
tinguishing character. Its synonyms are, Mihit Bood- 
dhee,' Priignii,« &c. In the Unoogééta! it is also thus 
described : Spirit possessed of all these names or quali- 
ties, is called Mithit, Miihan-atmi," Mittee,* Vishnoo, 
Jishnoo,’ Shiimbhoo,’ Véérytviit,” Booddhee, Priignt, 
Oopiiliibdhee ;* also Briimha, Dhritee,' Smritee” It is 
spread over the world; that is, its effects [figuratively] 
his hands, feet, eyes, head, mouth, and ears, fill the 
world; it is all-pervading, undecayable, it possesses rari- 
ty, levity, power, undeecaying splendour. Those who 
kaow spirit, are not desirous [of other things] ; they have. 
conquered passion, &c. and being emancipated, ascend to 
greatneas [mithitt]. He who is mihitt, is Vishnoo; in 
the first creation he was Swaytimbhoo,* and Pritbhoo." 
The three kinds, viz. siittwii, &c. [or qualities] of mtthtt, 
have been allotted to three deities, so that each is ‘identi- 
fied with the quality [goonit] itself, and from hence the 
three names, Brumha, Vishnvo, Shivi. Thus it ie said 

¥ The understanding. ® Knowledge. 1 A section of the Mit- 
hebhartit. "The lotellectual spirit, * The will. ° The 
alleperrading. » The victorious. % The existent by way of emi- 


nence, The powerful. * Comprehension. * Restraint, 
" The rememberer. * The self-existent. Y The stpreme. 
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it the: Vishnoo -pooraniiy mibiit is,thre¢-fald, it hae dhe 
sitet, s0jt, aad timi qualities. The Miiteyi poorant 
alep says, From matter, with its changes, arses the prs 
ciple mithiit; and hence this word mithit is used among 
mem, [when they see any thing great], (From the quali- 
ties of matier in a state of excitation [fermentatian, 
kshobhii] three gods arise, in one form, Briimba, Vishngo 
and Mithéshwiiri. 


Spirit possesses rarity, levity, &c. This is asserted in 

ance to the union of the attribute and the subject. 
athe first creation, miihiit is unfolded by the form Vish- 
nee, rather than by that of Briiwha and Sunkirii: this ie 
mentioned in a stanza of the Vishnoo pooranti. .The 
principle wihit, in part, through the penetrahng najgee 
of the rijii and timi gooniis, being changed im its form, 
betomes the elothing of individual particles of life [i. e. of 
souls], and being sonnected with injustice, &c. becomes 
small, The sentence of the sankhyti is, that mithit, from 
aepociation becomes small [or is diminished]. Theeffect 
of:miibtit, both in its free and combined state, is firmness. 
Mabiit is the seed.state of the tree of the heart, [untikit 
réati] of thiinkarti [consciousness of exittence|, and of 
nevtinti {the will]. Therefore, it appears from the shastriis, 
that.aniiltit is derived from matter, and ihitnkartt from 
méhiit{fintellect]. By» general inference, it is conchaded, 
thut effects are united to their immediate causes: [in this 
way, miihiit gives birth to thinkard, er. consciousness, 
and is naited to it] but whether, in creation, the five ele». 
mett, {the material parts] were first created, and the 
others succeeded in regular succession, or whether the in- 
teHeetual part was first created, and was followed dy the 
otter? in sutcéssion, we cannot determine by inforimce, 
for waht ofa clear datum. There are, however, somé re- 
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marks inthe védii and emritees which leadto. the concl- 
sion, that the intelligent part was first ereated. This hes 
been shewn in the bhashyii. 


Having defined ihe nature of understanding [ mihi}, 
‘we new proceed to consider the nature of conscioweness 
[Shtimkarii] »—Consciousness arises from the undertand- 
ing, as a branch of the seed plan{. It is called thtinkarai 
fro its effects, viz. an idea that I exist, as a potter is de- 
nominsated from a pot: this is its character. lts.ey- 
Ronyms are found in the Kddrmij-pooranii: thtinkeri,’ 
ibhimanii,’ kiirtree,’ miiatree,° atma,' priikooli,’ jeévit 5° 
all which are exciting principles. This consciousness, 
being of three kinds, is the cause of three different effects ; 
thus the Korii pooranit, Consciousness arises from the 
understanding, and is of three sorts: voikarikit [change- 
able] ; toijiisti [from tiji, light]; and, born from theele- 
ments, &. tamiisti [darkness]. The toijiisi creation 
comprises the organs; the voikarikii, ten of the goda; 
miinti {consciousness | being added, makes eleven partak- 
ing in its qualities of both [kinds, that is, of the natore,of 
the bodily organs and the facuities). From the tin-ma« 
tritet.were created visible objects, as animals, &e. The 
veikarikii creation 1s peculiar to the stitwii goont, andthe 
teijtieti to the riiji: minti, by ite own qualities, or union, 
beeomes an assistant in the operations of the faculties, apd 
partakes of the organs both of perception and action. 
By. this sentence.of the wédil, and others of the.same am- 
pert, vig. “Omy. sind was elkewhere—I did nat 7 it 
is.proved, thatthe mind purtakes of both kinds of organs. 


# Cansctouseess. of existence, ® Regard to self. » The goverser. 

* Phen cougsellos. Self or spicit. * Excellegnarigin, «* Liife. 

© The simple clemeptewf sound, touch, foim, taste, aud smell as un- 
mised with any kind of property. 


The eleven gods which preside over the organs, are, 
Dik," Vatu,’ Urkt,* Prichéti,' Ushwee," Viinhee,* Indea,? 
Qopéadrii? Mitrii,) Kt,’ and Chtindrit.' 


Having determined the nature of consciousness, the 
author proceeds to explain the faculties and organs :—In 
the first place, from consciousness proceeded the reason- 
ing faculty [miinit] ; the strong bias to sound felt by mil- 
nil, produced the incarcerated spirit's organ of hearing ; 
from the attraction to form felt by miinti, arose the organ 
of sight, and from the desite of smell in mini, the ergan 
of smelling, &c. This is found also in the Mokshyt- 
Dhiirmi, where the organs are described as the effects of 
the operations of the mind, or, in other words, attach- 
ment. Thus, by the reasoning faculty, the ten organs 
and the five tiin-matrtis are produced from consciousness. 
There is no ascertaining the order of the organs and tlin- 
matriis, because they are not related as cause and effect. 
Respecting the orgaas, there is no proof thet one organ 
gave birth to another ; but this proof doves exist respect- 
ing the tiin-matriis. Thus, to speak of them in order: 
from tbe tiin-matrii of sound arises that of feeling, which 
‘haa the qualities both of sound and touch; and thus, in 
order, by adding one quality to every preceding one, the 
other three tiin-matriis ure produced. In the commen- 
tary on the Patiinjiilii, the regular increase of a property 
4m each of the tiin-matrits is described. Moreover, the 
five tiin-matriis give birth 1o,the five primary elements. 
‘The Kocormii and Vishnoo pooraniis teach, that the five 
tiim-matriis arose in succession from consciousness; the 
Kodrmti says, Consciousness which arises from the tiima 


* The regent of a quarter. i The regent of wind. * The sun. 
} The regent of water. ™ The divine physicians. © * The regent of 
fire, © The king of heaven. »Vishnoe, * Agod. * Briunha. 
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goond, and which gives birth to the five senses, undergods 
a change, and from this change is produced the simple 
element or tiin-matrii of sound. From sound was pro- 
duced the ether, having the distinguishing character of 
sound. Ether, undergoing a*thange, produced thé tin- 
matrii of feeling, and from this arose air, having the 
quality of touch; and so in order with the rest. 


An opponent says, the four primary elements [ether, air, 
fire and water } are evidently the assisting causes of other 
things; and therefore, when you contend, that by them 
nothing is effected beside the circumstance of change, you 
err. To this the author replies, ‘The pooraniis declare, 
that consciousness is the cause, while the five ttin-matrits 
are mere accessaries in the creation of the five primary 
elements. In this manner were produced the twenty- 
three principles jof things]. After deducting the five ele- 
ments, and consciousness in the understanding, the re- 
maining seventeen ure called the tingti-shiiréérii’ in 
which the spirit resides as fire in its dwelling-place fuel. 
That lingii-shtréérii of all sentient creatures being pro-« 
duced, continues from the creation till the destruction of 
the material world ; it is carried out of the world at death 
by the living principle, and with it returns to the earth in 
the next transmigration. The living principle, being a 
distinct operation of the understanding, is not considered 
as distinct from the lingi-shiirééri. The five tin-matrtis 
are the receptacle of the lingi-shiirééri, as canvas is that 
ofa painting, for so subtile a cubstance could not pass 
fom one atate to another without a vehicle.-In the be- 
ginuing, the lingti-shtiréért, in an undivided state; existed 

* The Hindoo writings speak of three states of the body, the lingii-abii- 


werk, or the archetype of bodies ; the shookshmti-shtirééra, or the gtymic 
body, and the s’hoslii-shiirdérti, or gross matter, 
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in a state similar to that clearly visible ‘material body 
which is as the clothing of the Sdf-Hxistent. After- 
wards, the individual lingi-shtiréértis became the cloth- 
ing of individual animals, which clothing ferms a part 
of that which clothes th® SelfExistent, as the dingti- 
shireérii of a son is derived from that of a father. 
Thus speaks the author of the aphorisms [Kiipiléi]: 
Different individuals are intended to produce different ef- 
fects ; and thus also Miinoo, God, having’caused the sub- 
tile particles of the six unmeasured powers, or the six 
organs, the collected denominator of the soul, to enter 
into mere spirits, formed all creatures. The meaning is 
merely this, God, the selfexistent, causing the rare or sub- 
tile parts of his own lingii-shiiréérit to fall as clothing upon 
the soujs proceeding from himself, created all animals. 


Haying thus described the lingit-shiréérti, the author 
proceeds to describe gross matter :—Consciousness of per- 
sonal existence arises within intellect as a tenth part of 
intellect ; and, bearing the same proportion, from con- 
sciousness of personal existence arises ether; from ether 
air; from air light; frem light water, and, from water 
earth, which is the seed of all gross bodies, and this seed 
(earth) is the mundane egg. In the midst of that universe 
surrounding egg, which is ten times larger than the four- 
ten spheres, by the will of the self-existent, was produced 
the st hoolii-shitréérit of this being. This self-existent, 
clothed with this matter, is called Narayiint. 


Pius Miinoo, after having discoursed on the self-exis- 
tert, says, * He, desirous of producing namerous crea- 
tures from his own substance, in the first place créated 
waters, atid in them produced a seed, gold-like, splendid. 
as the thousand-rayed sun. In that seed was prodaced 
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Betiwha, the.sire ofall. He was the first material being, 
end is called Pooreushii (the producing cause); and thus 
Briimha became the lord of all creatures. Waters are 
called Nara, because they were produced by Niirtt [the 
self-existent}] ; they were at first his place [yiinii}, there- 
fore he is called Narayiini.” The védii and emritees 
teach, that this spirit is one, since all creatures were de- 
rived from it, and since al] at last will be absorbed in if. 
Therefore the yédii and smritees are not opposed to the 
popular sentiment, that “ Naraytinii is the spirit of all 
sentient creatures.” 


Narayiinii, clothed with the total of gross matter, cre- 
ated, on his navel, resembling the water-lily-formed Soe- 
méroo, him who is called the four-faced, and then by him 
created all individuals possessed of organs, down to the 
masses of inanimate matter. Thus the smritees, All liv- 
ing creatures, with their organs, proceeded from the body 
of that being [Narayiinii thus clothed with matter]. That 
which is said in the pooraniis, that, while Naraytinil. was 
sleeping on shéshil [the serpent-god Uniintty, the four- 
faced god was unfolded from the water-lily navel, and 
from the eyes and ears of this god, must be understood as 
referring to the creation which takes place at the dawa of 
every day of Bitimha, viz. at every kiilpi. It cannot 
agree with the first creation, hut this sleeping on shéshii 
agrees with the dissolation of nature which takes place 
on the evening ef a day of Briimha, and with the appear- 
ance of the torpid gods, in regular order from Briimha, 
who.in a united state had retired into the body of Nara- 
yiindl ; for, the dissolution of nature at the evening of a 
day of Briimhn, is called sleep, because, at that time, for 
sme purpose, he [Narayiinii] assumes a body. Thus 
the twenty-four principles [of things], and the production 
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of the world. by them,as an essisting, cause, have been 
briefly described. From whatever caugeany thing is pro- 
duced, its continuance depends upon the continuance of 
that cause, and its dissolution arises from the absence of 
it. , From whatever cause any principle (pf the twenty- 
four] is derived, in that it is again absorbed; but ab- 
sorption is in the reversed order of creation, while crea- 
tion is in a direct order [as from ether, wind ; from wind, 
fire, &c.] So says the Mithabhariitii, &c. These changes, 
yiz., creation, preservation, and destruction, in the grass 
state of the twenty-four principles, are shewn, 19 order to 
assist in obtaining a discriminating idea of Him who per- 
vades all things; the percepuble though very subtile 
changes [in these principles] are thus mentioned in the 
gmritees : the constant births of the lingii-shiiré¢riis, on 
account of their extremely subtile nature, and the rapi- 
dity of time, ate as though they were not. ‘Therefore, 
speaking correctly, all inanimate substances are calked 
non-entities for rather momentary] ; another affirms, that 
all inanimate things, to speak decisively, are uncertain. 
Standing aloof then from all inanimate things, the sprrit 
is to be perceived as the real existence by those who are 
afraid of evil. The Unoogééta contains the following 
epmparison: This universe, the place of all creatures, is 
the eternal tree Briimha : this tree sprung from an im- 
perceptible seed (matter] : the yast trunk is intellect ; the 
branches, consciousness; its inferior branches, the primary 
elements ; the, places of the buds, the Organs ; and. thus, 
spreading inte every form of being, it is always cloihed 
with leaves and flowers, that is, with good and evil fruit. 
The person who knows this, with the excellent axe of real 
wiedom cuts down the tree, rises superier to birth and 
death, and obtains immortality. Hud of the third section. 
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Section 4.--For the accommodation of the student, I 
shall now, in verse, treat of spirit, as the first cause [poo- 
rooshti], and distinct from matter. The common concerns 
of life are conducted by this one idea “ I am” [that is, 
by indentifying spirit with matter] ; but by the true know- 
ledge of God it is made clear, that he is eterna}, omnipre- 
sent, &c. I shall therefore, in the first place, speak of 
spirit as united to matter: [In this sense] he who receives 
the fruit of actions, is eternal, since he is the cause of 
every operation of the understanding, and of every crea- 
ture produced by the mutations of matter. Moreover the 
understanding is without beginning: for as a seed is said 
to contain the future tree, so the understanding contains 
the habits produced by fate, and as such must be without 
beginning : therefore, from the fact, that the understand- 
ing is without beginning, we derive the proof, that he who 
receives the fruit of actions is without beginning. When 
we speak of spirit, as the sovereign, we mean, that it pre- 
sides over the operations of the understanding as the re- 
ceiver, as a shadow is received on a mirror Therefore 
when the operations of the understanding are destroyed 
[withheld] the liberation of spirit ensues; [that is, ac- 
cording to the sankbyii, the liberation of spirit includes 
merely the liberation of the understanding from its opera- 
tion on visible objects]. He who receives the fruit of ac- 
tions being without beginning, there exists no cause for 
his destruction, and therefore he is not destroyed : from 
hence it is proved, that he is eternal, and,‘being eternal, 
he has not the power of producing new ideas, We have 
never seen that that which is destitule of light can make 


* According to the sankhy&, spirit is not considered as the creator, nor, 
in fact, as really receiving the fruat of actions, this reception bemg only in 
appearance in consequence of union to matter, and not more, 1p reality, than 
as the mirro: suffer or enjoys from the :mage reflected upon it. 
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known light; in the Jight-possessing works of the siitwil- 
goonii, the properties of this goonii are seen. From hence 
we gain the idea, that the cause of things [the manifester | 
is not finite, but eternal; therefore manifestation re- 
sides in the eterna]. Umon leads fo mistake respecting 
the cause of manifestation; as when some suppose, that 
the power of giving light is in the fuel, or that this power 
is communicated to a mirror when yeu remove its cover- 
ing. ‘Therefore the knowledge of the eternal must also 
be eternal, and in some sense, must be considered as 
spirit, for upon it nothing 1s reflected. [If any one say, 
that} knowledge [1s a property, we affirm thet st] ie ,a 
thing, for it is dependent on none ; and “ I am” [perso- 
nal identity], being a quality of the understanaing, will 
agree with this as a thing. Through false ideas, the ig- 
norant constantly cherishthe error, “ 1 am that lump” [of 
clay; that is, they conceive of spirit as matter |. ‘Through 
association [between body and spirit], they call spirit 
‘the wise, and from the same cause they apply to spirit the 
terms dependence, depravity, production, and destruction ; 
but ag vacuum only is necessary to the ear, so spirit 
requires-only spirit; therefore, in an mferior sense, but 
where no objection can be raised, it 1» decided from the 
védti, &c. that spirit being wholly light, the all-pervad- 
ing, the eternal, and the pervader of all bodies, requires 
only spirit. When it is united to material things, then 
[not really but apparently] it is capable of destruction ; 
when in a subtile state, 1t is unsearchable. fit is diffused 
through the whole system, why then are not the things of 
ail times and of all places always manifest? They are 
not manifest except in those cases where spirit is united to 
the operations of the understanding. Philosophers main- 
tain, that the appearance of things is their image reflected 
upon spirit. When the operations of the understanding 
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are not reflected, spirit is considered as unconnected, im- 

mutable, ever-living, ali-diffused, and eternal. All 

desires, &c. arise in the understanding, and not in the 

spirit, for desire and the operations of the understanding 
have but one receptacle. All things within us subject to 
alteration, exist in the understanding; therefore all 

spirite, tike all vacuums, are equally immutable, always 

pure, always identified with the understanding, always 

free, unmixed, light, self-displayed, without dependence, 

and shine in every thing. An opponent here says, We are 

then, in short, to understand, that all spirits, like the va- 

cuum, are one; for that it isin the understanding orfly 

that the contrarieties, pleasure and pain, exist. This ob- 

jection will not stand, for in one spirit there are these con- 

trarieties, the reception of the fruit of actions, and the ab- 

sence of this reception; for when spirit receives the ope- 

rations of the understanding, it is many, and when distinct 

from these operations, it is one; the védii and smritees 

teach us, that spirit is one when we apply to it diserimi- 
nating wisdom; and many when united to matter. 

Spirit receives pleasure, &c. as a wall the shadow; but 

that which enjoys or suffers ig the understandipg: still as 
distinction is formed by the appearance or non-appearance 
of enjoyment or suffering in spirits, similar to that which 
appears in pillars of chrystal on which the shadows 
of dark or red bodies have fallen; but the similitude 

drawn from air is inadmissible, because things having dif- 
ferent properties make no impression on*aw.—End of 
the fourth section, 


Section 5.—-I shall now speak of spirit, and of that 
whieh is not spirit, and enlarge upon the qualities of the 
one, and the faults of the other, that the distinction be- 
tween them may be made clear. This cloud-like world, 
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subject to the transmutations arising out of the three'god- 
niis, like the changing clouds in space, is repeatedly pro- 
duced and absorved in spirit, by its approximation to the 
three gooniis in their changed form. Therefore spirit 
[chitee}], being [in reality] without change, as the sup- 
porter of the three-goonti-changed [world], is the instru- 
mental cause of the universe. As water, by its being the 
sustaining substance, is acknowledged to be the supporter 
of the world, so spirit by its being the sustainer of the 
embryo [atomic} world, is declared to be its supporter. 
Briimhi, the immutable, the eternal, and who is describ- 
ed by the synonym Pirtimart’hi-stit [the real entity], 
without undergoing any change, is [popularly speaking] 
the instrumental cause of all things. He is called Pirtim- 
arthi-siit, because he exists for himself, and is compleat 
in himself. He is called sit [the existent] because he 
exists of himeelf, and accomplishes all by himself. Na- 
ture in all its changes is like the fluctuating waves, and 
is called tstit [non-entity] through its constant change 
from férm to'form. That which, after the lapse of time, 
does not acquire a new denomination from having under- 
gonea change, is called in the smritees viistoo (substance) ; 
that which owes its existence to its dependence on some- 
thing else, or which is completed by the vision of some- 
thing else, or which arises from another source, is not 
called substance [is tisiit], because something else is re- 
quired to give itexistence. That which is real, must have 
existence: wé can never say, that it does not exist. If it 
does not exist, we can never affirm that it exists, or that 
it is eternal. Therefore, when we speak of the world as 
possessing entity and non-entity, we lie under a mistake : 
[still, as real impressions are produced by it on the mind, 
we may say] this world is sit [substance] and fistit [un- 
real] ; but to believe that this world is a substantial good, 
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isa eal mistake, This world is [compared to} a tree ; 
its‘inteflectual past is its heart (the substantial part]; all 
the restis a [unsubstantial]. That part of the world 
which 1s permanent, 1s intellect, which is unchangeable ; 
all the rest 1s contemptible, because unsubstantial. So 
also is it false and unsubstantial, because, compared with 
Briimhi, it 1s unstable. 


Thus have I shewn, that spirit #a reality [stit]; and 
have also described the nature of other things. These 
subjects are discussed at length in the You ti- Vashisht'hii ; 
I have here only given an abstract of them. A dream, 
when a person awakes, is proved to be a non-entity. That 
body which, when awake, we are conscious we possess, is 
a non-entity when we are asleep. At the time of birth, 
death is a non-entity ; and at the time of death, birth is 
a non-entity. This crror-formed world is like a bubble 
on the water: we can never say that it does not exist, 
nor that it does. Spirit is real entity, but not so the vi- 
sible world: it 18 a9 unreal as a snail when mistaken for 
silver; or as when the thirsty deer mistakes the reflected 
rays of the sun fora pool of water. There 1s one omni 
present, placid, al!l-pervading spirit ; he is pure, essential 
knowledge, entire and inconceivable intellect, widely dif- 
fused hke boundless space. Wherever, in any form, that 
omnipresent, omnipotent, universal, all-inspiring, self- 
existent being, is visible, there, in these forms, this agi- 
tated world, now visible and now invisible, appears ex- 
tended in him like the reflected rays of the sun [mistaken 
for water] on the sands of a desert. As a magic shew, or 
as the appearance ef water from the reflecting of the 
rays of the sun on the sand, or as the unstable waves 
on the surface of tha water, so is the world as spread 
out on spirit. This visible world was spread out by 
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the mind of the selfexistent’ Brimht; therefore the 
world appears to be full of mind. Those of impure 
mind, who are ignorant, and who have fot entered 
the [right] way, esteem this unsubstantial world as 
substantial, and pursue this idea with the force of the 
thunderbolt. Asa person unacquainted with gold may 
have an idea of a [gold] ring, but has no conception of 
the value of the gold of which it is compased, so an igno- 
rant person sees in the world only cities, mountains, ele- 
phants, and other splendid objects; he has no idéa of that 
which is spiritual. In these and other passages of the 
Yogti-VashishV hi, theabcolute nothingness of the world 
is declared; and in other passages, the world, as the 
work of the eternal, is called eternal. That, freed from 
name and form, in which this worid will be absorbed, 
is called, by some, crude matter, by others illusion, and by 
others atoms. This world, in the midst of spnit 'lying 
dormant)’ during a profound sleep at night, resembles a 
water-Iily imprinted on the heart of astone. ‘The uni- 
verse-formed imperishable fruit of the wide-spreading tree 
of nature, is made visible by Briimhii. Thus has been 
decided the different natures of entity and non-entity.— 
End of the fifth section. 


Section 6.—-Having shewn the nature of spirit as dis- 
tinguished from.other things, I now proceed to speak of 
its iptellectual nature, as distinguished from the opera- 
tions of the understadding. Miuhtit poorooshit [intellect] 
is called tinoobhootee, chitee, bodhii, védiina, viz. sen- 
timent, conception, understanding, and ratiocination. 
Other things are called by the names védyv,” jurtt,” ttimt,” 
fignanii, pridhanti,? &c. Knowledge, when connected 
with the object of knowledge, is esteemed the manifester, 


x “Phe object of knowledges Brute matte.. = Darkness. 
* False ideas. » Chief. 
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in the seme. manner as light, by its union with the object 
it displays, is called the manifester. Cannection with the 
objects of knowledge exists immediately or mediately, in 
unassociated spirit; not, however, as it exists in the un- 
derstanding, but as the body on the glass. Spirit, though 
it is diffused, on account of its unconnectedness with the 
facultis and with material things, does not look at the cb- 
jectof knowledge. Thus spirit, like other things, through 
its want of union to the faculties, and of operation upoa 
its objects, remains unknown. ‘The spirit during its free- 
dom {from matter], through the absence of the operations 
ofthe understanding, remains unknown, without form, 
identified with light, and air-formed. ‘he operations of 
the understanding have form and bounds; like a lamp, 
they are visible; they are innumerable ; they perish every 
moment; they are inanimate, for like a pitcher, a lamp, 
&c. they are the objects of the perception of avother [the 
soul]. The manifesting power of the operations of the 
understanding is its capacity of resembling the thing 
made known. As a mirror, by its capacity of receiving 
the images of things, is that which displays them; so 
the understanding, through its capacity of receiving the 
forms of things, is that which displaysthem. It is spirit 
whieh perceives the operations of the understanding ; 
but it is throngh the operations of the understanding that 
other things are p reeived. Some one objects, If we ac- 
knowledge two powers of perception, one residing in 
spirit, and the other in the understanding, we admit more 
than is necessary for the effect. Spiritsees things through 
the understanding; that is, the understanding assumes ° 
the forms of these things, and their shadow is reflected 
upon spirit: the understanding, &c. cannot perceive [ob- 
jects]. In this manner the distinction is made clear he- 
tween the operations of the understanding gnd spirit ; and 
n4 
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from [the examination of] matter, &c. the distinction be- 
tween spirit, and that which is not spirit, is also es- 
tablished. By the union between spirit and the opera- 
tions of the understanding, in the images reflected by one 
and received by the other, the mistake is made, that they 
are both one, and that the.understanding posses-e» the 
powers of spirit, as. persons mistake a piece of red-hot 
iron for fire. This discrimination between the operations 
of the understanding and spirit, in warch the noiyayikiis 
have been bewildered, and which a person of small under- 
standing cannot comprehend, has been eminently ilus- 
trated by the sankhyi. The ignorant Bouddhis, through 
not discriminating between the operations of the under- 
standing and spilit, declare these operations Lo be spirit, 
and being thus bewildered as it respects the meaning of 
the védii, which teaches [for the sake of illustration] that 
know ledge 1 spirit, regard spirit as temporary. This dis- 
crunination between the instrumental cause, viz. the ope- 
rations of the understanding, and the self-existent, who 
makes them known, is Bht impossible to good phijoso- 
phers: a duck can separate milk from water. ‘This ca- 
pacity of discriminating between spirit and the operations 
of the understanding 1s called emancipation, the end of 
the world. Every one, through visible objects, knows 
something of God; but abstract ideas of God, none pos- 
sess ; to obtain these, discrimination is required. Spirit 
cannot be discriminated from external things, because of 
uis admixture with the operations of the understanding, 
bat by a knowledge of these operations they may be 
separated from spint As fire on the hearth, though it 
cannot, be distinguished from coals, on account of their 
union, yet it may clearly be discriminated by its consum- 
ing quality. We learn from the védii, that the distinction 
betweear the operations of the understanding on visible 
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objecis, and spirit, is mout clearly seen during the time of 
profound sleep, when spirit, as the manifester, appears as 
light. Wise men affirm, that every thing is distinct from 
that which makes it visible: jars, &c. are different from 
the light [which makes them visible], and the operations 
of the understanding are different from light. As there- 
fore unassisted spirit makes evident the operations of the 
understanding, it is clear, that it must be distinct from 
those operations; this mode of decision will soon enable 
a person to comprehend thisidea. In this manner, spirit 
is found to be the revealer of the operations of the under- 
standing, and a$ such is to be distinguished from these 
operations, though it continues to make them known. 
According to the védii, &c. though the body and facul- 
ties in waking time appear not to be different from 
spirit, yet during a dream, spirit is clearly seen to 
be different from both. In a dream, all bodies dif- 
ferent from spirit appear in the spirit; and ‘this is 
also the case when the person is awake; but in wak- 
ing hours there is this difference, that the same things: 
are also objects of vision. In a dream, they are the im- 
mediate objects of perception, because they are ideal. In 
waking hou. ‘hey are the objects of perception by the 
instrumentality of the organs. In our sleeping or wak- 
ing hours, al! material objects, as delineated on spirit, ap- 
pear of the same form; there is no difference between 
them whether ideal or visible. The form of things in the 
spirit is merely an idea, clothed with form by the opera- 
tions of the understanding. Therefore the operations of 
the understanding, as applied to material things, when 
reflected on spirit, are the same in our waking as in our 
sleeping hours. This is said as conjecture; we have no 
means of proof; but there is no better method of shewing 
the nature of spirit than by comparing the state of things 
in a dream and when awake. A’s a person dreaming, sees 
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every thing in spirit, so in bis waking Hours [notwith- 
standing the omnipresence of spirit, through the individu- 
ation of his ideas, he fancies} he sees it confined in one 
place [the body]. Profound sleep, then, shews simple 

irit [rhther than its state of embodied existence]. Both 
és. awake. and when we dream, the ideas which we 
form, through the operations of the understanding, of 
Spirit being possessed of form, are illusory and false.. The 
everspreading of the understanding with darkness is cal 
Ted the heavy sleep of the understanding, but the want of 
this covering is called the decp sleep of the soul. Spirit, 
perfeet, eternal and unchangeable, perceives the opera- 
tions of the understanding only ; but where the operations 
of the understanding are wanting, it perceives nothing. 
As spirit is at the post of the operations of the under- 
standing, it must be omnipresent and eternal. Therefore 
the ignorantin vain perform religious austerities, for spi- 
rit undergoes neither decay nor destruction. The igno- 
rant believe, that the understanding and the body, united 
as husband and wife, endure the suffering of pam; and 
they plead this as a proof, that in time of profound sleep 
the body enjoys repose. We who enters upon religious 
austeritics for shew, without distinguishing between spirit 
and the seculurised operations of the uncreated under- 
standing, will never obtain emancipation, but will continue 
miserable in this world and in the world tocome. Through 
the want of discriminating b.tween the understanding and 
spirit, some imaintain the doctrine of the individuality of 
souls, but this is false, for allsouls have the same. vitality. 
The understanding, having despised and thrown the 
weight of government upon its husband, spirit, which has 
no qualities, is imprisoned inits own operations. But the 
purified understanding, recognizing her lord [spirit] in 
his true character, is here filled with joy, and at last is 
absorbed in the body of her lord. The understanding re- 
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coghizing her Yord {spirit}, and. thus meditating, he i mot 
governor, he enjoys not pleasure, he eadures not pain, he 
is pure spirit, like the vacuum, gives him no more pain. 
End of the sixth section. 


Section 7.—Having thus pointed out the distinction bee 
tween pure spirit and the understanding, the author next 
proceeds to describe the happiness of spirit. The emei- 
tees declare, that pain is [or, arises from] the expectation 
of pleasure from the objects of sense. From hence it 
appears, that the essence of pleasure lies in the absence 
of pleasure and pain. We have chosen this,definition of 
pleasure in preference to the ancient one, because it is 
more forcible; and we must be allowed to do this ina 
work treating of liberation [of spirit from matter}, other- 
wise an objection would lie against every work which de- 
fines logical terms. The word happiness is figueatively 
applied, without sensible proof, to -spirit, for the sake of 
representing it in an agreeable manner, as air is figura- 
tively used to represent omnipresence ; but the idea of 
happiness, as applied to spirit, is clearly disproved-by-tthis 
and other sentences of the védii, Spirit is neither joyful 
noi joyless. It is clear, that the negations of the védii 
[spirit is not this, is not that, &c.] are of more force than 
instructions [relative to ceremonies} ; for these instruc- 
tions cannot procure for the worshipper that which he 
needs, liberation. The expression, It is not joyless, teach- 
es us, that spirit, as lord, partakes of the happiness of 
which the understanding is the author: as- he, not desti- 
tute of wealth, is wealthy, or the master of wealth. 
By this sentence of the védit, Spirit is more lovely 
than any thing; the beauty of spirit is intended to 
be set above happiness: thcrefore it is improper to 
call spirit the blissful. From the following verse 
of the yédantii, Happiness, &c. belong to matter, it ap- 
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pears that the essential happiness of spirit is not insisted 
upon in the védanti. The nature of spirit, as destitute 
of happiness, has been examined at large by us in the 
commentary upon the Briimhi-Méémangsti: we now 
Speak of spirit as identified with love: the disinterested 
Wtachment [of the understanding] to spirit, which never 
regards spirit as non-existent, but always as existent, is 
genuine love. The desires of the understanding after 
pleasure are subject to spirit; therefore spirit [self] is the 
most beloved object ; there is nothing so beloved as this. 
Love to spirit should be founded on its spiritual nature ; 
and not upon any expectations of happiness. A person 
says “JT am” [J exist]; he does not say ‘1 am\—-happi- 
ness,” [that others should expect happiness from him]. 
Happiness is the absence of misery, and with this, spirit 
is identified. Spirit is lovely; and is identified with love. 
Hence, in reality, spirit is the object of Jove, but not on 
account of that with which it is vested ; this would be 
Jove to the appendage, and would be unstable, not real. 
For want of discrimination, when affection is placed elbe- 
where, as on pleasure, &c. it is temporary, but love to 
spirit is constant; for spirit is styled the eternally happy. 
If the understanding be well sett}ed, and perceive the en- 
tire loveliness of spirit, will it not bathe in a sea of hap- 
piness? In common affairs, the understanding enjoys hap- 
piness when any thing pleasant is presented to the sight ; 
fgom hence we infer, that supreme happiness must arise 
from a view of that which is supremely lovely. The excit- 
ing cause to love is always spirit—spirit is of itself lovely : 
this sentence the védt perpetually repeats when it pro- 
pases to fix the thoughts on spirit. The happiness arising 
from the sight of the beloved object, spirit, and which can 
he represented by no similitude, is enjoyed by the wise 
[who are] emancipated, even in a bodily state. The hap- 
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piness enjoyed by spirit which dwells within, is genuine : 
this is not controverted by the yogéé; but miserable men, 
unconscious of this, and anxious after outward happiness, 
are deceived. Secular persons desire happiness, but, 
like a householder who seeks pleasure by looking through 
the windows, instead of looking for it within, they seek it 
by looking through the senses. Cursed be those pleasures 
which arise from the senses, and when changed give pain, 
for they are obtained from pain, are made up of misery, 
and obstruct the pleasures of spirit.— End of the seventh 
écction. 


Sectron 8.—The discriminating characters of spirit, 
mentioned in the védti and smritees, that it is eternal, in- 
telligent, and happy, have now been described. Matter 
is possessed of three contrary qualities, [it is temporary, 
destitute of life, and is [or tends to] misery]. Discriming- 
tion discovers the excellencies of the onc, and the evil 
qualities of the other, and destroys the latter. Those op- 
posite natures, which arise out pf the absence of qualities 
in spirit, and their presence in matter, we will discuss, 
by many proof,, though in a brief manner, in the sequel. 
The operations of the understanding, and the images of 
pleasure, pain, &c. are both jn the same place, the under- 
standing. Miihiit [intellect], and all created things, are 
inanimate, and their producing cause is also inammate, 
for the [instrumental] cause and the effects are always 
seen to be of the same nature. Therefore spirit is prov- 
ed to be mere gnanti [light, or knowledge], and all other 
things, as well as all the qualities of things, are the mere 
transmutations of matter. The wise consider spirit as 
void of qualities, and :mmutable. Gnanti [spirit] is spo- 
ken of as immutable when [in the body] it is firm as the 
peak of a mountain. As by contact with an unguent, the 
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thing touched is tinctured with its qualities, so desire is 
produced in the understanding by its connection with the 
objects of sense. The union [{siimbiindee} which takes 
place in the act of anointing [smeuring or painting] a 
thing, is called siingit [association], and tinjiint [paint] : 
therefore the great sages, using the comparisons of the 
ether and the lotus, untoached by earth and water, have 
declared, that spirit is not tangible, is unassociated, and 
unaffected. In spirit, the sea of boundless power, the 
three goonils are driven about, for the purposes of crea- 
tion, like bubbles in the ocean, and become the uni- 
verse. The vital spirit, through its vicinity to the 
world, as sovereign, influences inanimate things as the 
loadstone the needle. Inanimate things are excited 
te action, like servants, to hold forth spirit as the maker, 
the nourisher, and the destroyer of all. The bodily or- 
gans fiaturally collect all articles of enjoyment for the 
severeign [spirit], and deliver them to the chicf minister, 
the understanding. The understanding, charged with all 
these articles of enjoyment, presents them to spirit; the 
spirit, as lord of all, enjoys them, like a king, by merely 
Jooking on them. The body is the lord of wealth, the 
organs of sense are the Jords of the body, the under- 
standing is the lord of the organs, and the spirit the lord 
of the understanding. ‘The immutable one has no lord 
to whom he owes obedience. Therefore this is the lint of 
aur canceptions of God—he is the light of all, the lord 
of all. The glory [happiness | of others [the creatures], 
obtained with much pain, is transitory: that of passive 
spirit is without beginning and without alloy. Spirit is 
power, and hence, by illusion, and by its dancing near the 
great mass of inanimate matter, it receives birth and absorp- 
tion with the utmost ease. The yogéé, viewing the glory 
of spirit, which is beyond al]-comparison, and free from 
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alloy, values.the glory of [the god} Briimha no higher 
than a blade of grass. The atma [enjoyer] of out- 
ward things is the bedy; the organs are the atma [en- 
joyer} of the body; the atma of every thing, even of 
the organs, is the understanding ; and the atma of the 
understanding is space-like spirit. The space-lke pir it 
is called Piiriim-aima [the most excellent spirit] because 
beyond it there is no spirit. Spirit is called the animal 
soul, whe ; it is connected with the operations of the gn- 
derstanding, but, according to the smritees, spirit, us dis- 
tinct from these operations, is called Piiriini-atma, the 
Great Spirit. Whatever it be that pervades any thing, 
that is its Briimhii, therefore the creator of every being 
down to inanimate matter, is its Briimht. Theists, i. e. 
the sankhyiis, affirin, that gnanii is God; others believe 
that the Great Spirit is God, but nobody affirms that ina- 
nimate matter is God. The evertiving, who is the bu- 
preme, and who pervades all things, is Briimhii; for ao 
cause 1s known from which it can be ascertained that he 
has any superior or pervader. He, undivided and wni- 
form, 18 the total of innumerable spirits, and is called 
chit-ghiini [the total of sensation); vignanit-clrtint [the 
total of wisdom], atmii-ghiint [®eggotal of spirit]. Pi- 
rim-atma does not depend on another for manifestation, 
he is known only to himself; therefore he is called his 
own manjfester. every thing else is destitute of this pro- 
perty. Enjoyment [bhogi] does not helong to the im- 
mutable spirit, but to the nderstanding. The pleasures 
of spirit arise from the images of things reflected by the 
operations of the understanding: spirit therefore tastes 
pleasure in a secondary manner. Spirit, without aasist- 
ance, sees the operations of the understanding, and is 
therefore called the testifier for the understanding; and 
becaune it sees in itself every thing free from change, it is 
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called the universal testifier. The manifestations im- 
parted by spirit are temporary, for it retains the images 
of things only fora time. We mention spirit in the cha- 
racter ofa testifier merely to shew, that it ig distinct from 
inanimate matter. Spirit [poorooshii} is incapable of 
being described, for it is atomic, and subtile ; and in the 
sence of visible objects, is unknown ; Rahoo1s invisible, 
, When he approaches to seize the moon, he then be- 
comes visthle. As a face is seen sn a glass, so spirit is 
seen in the operations of the understanding. When the 
umverse falls upon {as a shadow falls upon a wall] 
spirit, it becomes visible. Spirtt, though the receptacle of 
every thing, is said to be empty, he space. The under- 
standing charges all the faults of the objects of sence on 
spirit, the perceiver, but falsely, for it 1s free from impu- 
rity, as the mirror or the pure ether. The understanding 
first accuses spirit oferror, and then grieves it. Ih, short. 
the impurity which adheres to visible objects 15 not in 
spirit, for spirit is pure, clear and faultless, Amongst 
things of the same kind, there 15 nothing by which they can 
be separately distinguished ; so spirit, on account of its 
uniformity, is called, The unchangeable. As the sovereign 
of the body fdéhii ly ® is called déhee : as it enlightens 
the poorté [the body ], it 15 called the pooroos, male; a 
it is alone, it is called tidwité@y i. [ without a second |, and 
asit is the only fone], kéviilti. Nothing can conccal 
spirit, therefore it iscalled tuavritii [the uncovered]. A+ 
the supreme,fitss called atma. It knows bodies [kshétrii], 
therefore it is called kshétriignti, or that which knows the 
body. It is called hiingsii (a duck], hecause it feeds upon 
the miserable fishes which play in the lake of the heart 
about the petal-formed nymphza of the understanding. 
By the letter zg breath goes forth, and by the letter 7 i 
enters again : on account of this ingress and egress of the 
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abimel soul, spizit is culled. ZF} [¢ duck}. In the moguy 
tain of the body ig the caye-of the heart: in this cave. 
[goohit] apivit is perceived as it were sleeping with pis 
consort the understanding ; and hence he ia called gocha- 
shtiyti, {he who sleeps ina cave]. Spirit is called mayin; 
for by its proxunity to the three-goonti-formed maya [4bat 
which imposes on the senses] it assumes a delusive ap- 
pearance. The eleven faculties [of mind aud.body} and 
the five [primary] elements of matter, are the sixteen dir 
visions of spirit; yet in reglity it kas no divisions, and is 
called niahkitlt [he who has no parts]. The Pronoun I 
is expressive of sovereignty : spirit is the unassisted testi- 
fier of the understanding ; therefore the wise express spi- 
rit by the sign]. Speaking generally, spirit, like a king, 
is the lord of ali, the all-wise, the governor of all, the 
only one, the first male: strictly speaking, however, spirit 
is indivisible. That which is said-in the elementary 
aphorisms relative to the unity of spirit, refers to ita ge~ 
nius; and indeed, at the dissolution of all things, there is 
a most evident demonstration that spirit is indivisible. 
Spirit, on account of its unassociating properties, is con~ 
sidered as always perfect, and as unchangeable intellect ; 
being vital, it is always free; and being destitute of sor- 
row, it is called poorooshii [light]. Let the wise, by 
these and other ways pointed out by teachers, books, 
their own experience, and the different properties of spi- 
rit and matter, distinguish between spirit and that which 
is not spirit. The distinction between spirit and matter, 
so largely insisted on in the preceding remarks, when re- 
flected on by yogéés, produces liberation.— Znd of the 
eighth section. 


Section 9.—Having thus, by clear reasoning, defined 
discrimination, for its further manifestation, 1 now briefly 
vou. 1¥. u 
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relate the method of celebrating rajij-yogii.. He whe is 
nat able to perform the rajii-yogii, may, attend tq that 
called hiv’hit-yogti.( According to the Yogt- Vashisht’hii- 
Ramayiinii, the account of this ceremony was communi- 
cated by Bhoosoondii® to the sage Viishight’hi. In the 
celebration of the rajii-yogii, the exercise of the under- 
standing is required. In the hiit’hii-yogit, the suppression 
and expression of the breath, and a peculiar posture in 
sitting, are the two principal things required ; other things 
are ,to be attended to according to the strength of the 
sale The védii aud the smritees have recorded endless 

rers in the objects of the senses: the yogéé, to procure 
an unwavering mind, must fix his attention on these er- 
rors. In the heart in which the sceds of desire have 
grown up into a wilderness, a crop of knowledge and re- 
ligious merit can never grow ; but in the heart in which 
the weeds of desire have been consumed by the fire of the 
knowledge of error [in the objects of the sanses]}, and 
which [field] has heen ploughed by the instructions of a 
religious guide and of books, a good crop soon comes to 
perfection. A wise wan sees so many false things in 
those which are called true; so many disgusting things in 
those which are called pleasant ; and so much misery in 
what is called happiness, that he turns away with disgust. 
Even the residence of [the god] Britmha, is hell, for it 
ig full of the impurity of death ; among the inhabitants 
of that place, those who are more glorious than yourself, 
are miserable in consequence of their subjection to the 
three gooniis: and being constantly terrified with the 
fear ,of, transmigration, even they seek for liberation. 
"This then is evident, that all worlds are full of misery. 


© The excellent or kingly yogis. ‘The common yogt. 
* This cage is said to huve been the offipring of the goose witch carries 
Briimha, by the crow on which Yin rides. 
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“¢ May this be mine;” “ May I not be this :” the mibd, 
cotistintly subject to such wishes, is always in misery; 
this the heart well knows. Profound sleep [perfect insen- 
sibility] is alone [a state of] happiness. Knowledge of 
the objects of the senscs, is misery. This is an abstract 
view of pleasure and pain: there is no need of further 
enlargement. In this manner, 2 wise man, desirous of 
that which is truly substantial, having tried the objects 
of sense, those airy nothings, rejects them all, as a person 
casts away the serpent, which in infancy appeared to be a 
charming object. In order to diminish the endless errors 
connécted with [a view of] the objects of sense, the wise 
will apply discriminating knowledge to that which is mere 
appearance, and meditate perpetually on perfect spirit. A 
religious guide can never say respecting spirit, ‘‘ This 
is spirit ;” but to the yogéé spirit manifests itself, when, 
with an unwavering mind, he thus meditates, “ I am that 
which manifests the operations of the understanding, Tam 
the eye-witness of the understanding, I am different from 
the understanding, I am the all-pervading, Iam the un- 
changeable, I am the ever-living.” The operations of 
the understanding resemble a jar, and spirit the vacuum 
in the jar; they are [in their union] subtile and destructi- 
ble. In reality, spirit is that which manifests the opera- 
tions of the understanding ; it is unchangeable, unasso- 
ciated, and uridecayable. All within the mind is called 
the operations of the understanding. Spirit is distirict 
from these miseries [these operations], yet sees them with- 
out a medidm. [Addressing himsetf to a Bouddht, he 
say] In attributing the manifestation of an operation of 
the ‘utiflesstanding to un operation, and in maintaining the 
continual operation of effects, you assert more than’ is 
true, and therefore the above-mentioned idea [that spirit 
without a medium sees the operations of the understand- 
M2 
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ing} is established. Filled with joy, grief, fear, anger, 
desire, infatuation, inebriation, envy, self-importance, 
covetousness, sleep, indolence, lust, and other marks both 
of religion and ureligion: im short, full of joy or misery, 
the understanding exhibits itself as spimt [when a person 
says Zam sick, Jam happy, &c]. | [spirit] am all-per- 
vading, pacific, the total of pure spirit, pure, the incon- 
ceivable, simple life, pure vacuum, undecayable, unmixed, 
boundless, without qualities, untroubled, unchangeable, 
the mirror in which all 1s seen, and, through my union to 
all souls, the displayer of all things. Not being different 
in nature, [am every living creature, from Briimba, Vish- 
noo, Mihéshwirii, down to inanimate matter. I and all 
other Jiving creatures are one [in essence] like the va- 
cuum, we are life; therefore we are taught in the védii to 
meditate on spirit as one, and ag expressed by the particle 
I. , Seeing this, the yog@é worships [presents his food, 
&c. to} all living creatures The védii says, that in this 
manner the sankhy iti yogéés worship spirit or {self}. He 
who worships spirit {self] viewing himself equally in all 
beings, and all equally in himself, ascends to his own hea- 
ven. Minoo calls the worship of [self] spirit, the 
method of obtaining divine knowledge. In this manner, 
let a person collect around him living animals, assure them 
of safety, and honour them with his own food, and thus 
think on spirit’. The yogéé, who views all on en equality 
with himself, desires not the pleasures enjoyed byBriimha, 
Vishnoo, Shivii, &c. Therefore let the yogeé meditate on 
equality. How can desire exist in the mind of him, who 
ia production and dissolution, in all states and times, sees 
every thing the same. Vishnoo and the other principal 
deities who possess great glory, do not enjoy more than I 


-f Agreeably to this doctrine, some mendicante may bween making a com- 
pauion of a dug. 
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[the yogée] do; therefore that glory which is admired by 
those who cannot discriminate, is false. When a person 
sees another in qualities and actions greater than himeelf, 
he labours to become his equal; but f see no one greater 
than myself; nor do | consider myself as tess than others, 
that I should, through fear of being beaten, worship the 
gods in order to conquer these giants. From Brimha 
even to the people in hell, the yogéé loves all as himself, 
even as parents love their children. The véditi says, that 
from men’s [false] conceptions of the undivided one, viz. 
that such a one is sovercign, that these are subjects, that 
this is best, that this is the worst, the fear of death arises. 
The various shades of existence, as governor, subject, &e. 
appear in the one vacuum-formed spirit as nonentities, or 
like shadows on a chrystal pillar. In the operations of the 
understanding, the one spirit appears multiform, as a jug- 
gler who personifies a number of animals by clothing bim- 
self with their skins. Maya [illusion], in various forms, em- 
bracing formless spirit, dances, and thus brings the under- 
standing into a state of infatuation. The idea of a plura- 
lity of spirits arises from variety in the operations of the 
understanding ; this may be fllustrated by the appearance 
of many suns in different pans of water, and many skies 
as seen through different aperturesin a jar, &c. “ There- 
fore, attend! I am pure, wise, free, all-pervading, unde- 
cayable :” the wise, thus judging, treat as false the distinc- 
tions of I and thou, friend and enemy, &c. From Britm- 
ha, Keshit, Hiiree, and Indrii, down to the minutest liv- 
ing creature, the distinctions of good, middling, evil, aris- 
ing ‘from iilusion, are false. When we speak of spirit as 
connected with the iHusion arising out of the three goonils, 
we apply to it‘these comparisons, good, middling and 
evil. He, to whom I am is applied, is spirit, imperish- 
able, ever-living ; the same in the body as in other places ; 
u 3 
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with this single difference, that he is perceived within, but 
not without. Thus the personality of creatures, bound in 
delusion or free, arises from different states of life, as go- 
vernor and subject, but not from spirit. There is no diatine- 
tion between governor and governed, therefore there is 
nothing greater than myself that should urge me to seek 
worldly eminence. Profgund repose [death] is my beloved 
wife, for she destroys all my misery ; but the wife of the 
ignorant, that is, the understanding, is unbeloyed and un- 
chaste. Ifthe reflection of the operations of the under- 
standing fads on me as on a mirror, the fault, though to 
be disapproved, is not mine. But from its nature and 
from experience we are taught to reject it, for a person 
chnnok look with pleasure on the deformity of another. 
This chaste one [the understanding] having cast her own 
faults on her husband, afterwards repents. An obedient 
wife, seeing her husband faultless, becomes so herself. 
Notwithstanding the diversity of created forms, I am aJ- 
ways the same, whether I enjoy or not my appointed 
spouse who seeks not another. Whether clothed or un- 
clothed, since I resemble the purity of a mirror, of ether, 
and of simple knowledge, | [spirit] am the same. The 
errors of the understanding, seen in visible things, are Zo 
more in the discoverer and lord, than the faults of things 
made visible are in the sun. The understanding is sub- 
ject to misery, but when it meditates on one [spirit], 
it becomes released from the bonds of misery ; but neither 
continenient nor liberation belongs to me [spirit]. 
When the miseries of the understanding are reflected on 
the immutable and unassocigted spjrit, it is conceiyed 
that the spirit is in chains, and subject to sengations 3. put 
a ‘appears to be false as soon us the mirror, spirit, is 

ospécted. ‘The testifier spirit] is nat subject to the 
three states, wakefulness, repose, and profou ‘ ‘sleep, wl 
the sun-like spirif, am’ perfect; I neither rise nor set. As 
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the face id a glass, so the universe, through the under- 
stariding, is realized in me as a reality. But in time of 
profound sleep, though I am all-pervading, [because the 
understanding withholds its operations} I am seen neither 
within nor without. [Speaking popularly] that [uni- 
verse] which appears in me, or in another [individuated 
spirit], or in simple intellect, or in the all-pervading, is 
nierely a shadow connected with the operations of the un- 
derstanding. I am only the mirror holding a reflected 
image; the universe in me resembles the appearance of 
silver on the shell ofa snail, or that of water in a fog, or 
that of a city in the air; yet this implics no fault in me. 
The universe was not in me in time past, nor is it now, 
nor willit ever be : I am eternal. Whether it be in other 
things or not, [as in the understanding, &c.] is a matter 
which does not concern me. Al) is in me as in space; 
and I like space, am every where. There is nothing in 
me, nor am I every where; for a9 nothing adheres to 
space, neither does any thing adhere to me. The great 
sages call the universe wisdom itself, for matter and spirit, 
as milk and water, are inseparable. The universe is mine, 
because the pleasures, &c. of the body belong to me: 
yet as they are mine, so they belong to others. Bat that 
it is, indeed, mine, is the mistake of the understanding. 
In fact, no one possesses any thing ; the world resembles 
a lodging-house : there is no union betwixt it and the oc- 
eupier. There is one spirit, ever-living, pure, space-like, 
unmixed, more subtile than the smallest atom; in him 
ihere is neither universe, nor worldly operation. Visible 
ébjects, of which the understanding is full, appear, one 
after ‘adother, as reflected images in the vast mirror of 
ubivertsil epirit. As vacuum is every where, evident in 
some plates and exceedingly confined in others, so is it 
with spirit; whether clothed with the’ understanding, or 
mM 4 
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confined by gross matter. The universe is full of space- 
like spirit; hence, wherever the understanding wanders, 
its operations become visible, as jars in the [light of the] 
sun. My birth, and all its consequences, are as false as 
the visions of religion and irreligion, birth and death, 
pleasure and pain, &c. appear when a person awakes. 
The idea of the production or destruction of spirit arises 
from the union or disunion of spirit with the operations of 
the understanding; in the same manner, we speak of the 
rising and setting of the moon when visible or when in- 
visible. As the clouds, whether they conceal the sun or 
not, do not approach that luminary, 60 do I [spirit] see 
the evil-dream-like train of existence, birth, death, and 
the momentary operations of the understanding, without 
being affected by them. The sage with his mind exclu- 
sively fixed on spirit, thus meditates, and obtains the vi- 
sion of spirit, as of a stupendous mountain. If the mind 
relinquish for an instant that which is essentially pure and 
placid, the remains of the habits wrought by sensible ob- 
jects will again secularize the organs A wise man 
should therefore destroy [suppress] with the weapons of 
discrimination those perpetually-rising enemies [the or- 
gansj}, as Indrii did the mountains.—End of the ninth 
section. 


Section 10.—I1 shall now clearly point out the proper- 
ties of the man who obtains liberation in this life, and who 
constantly meditates on spirit. ‘The self-conceited but ig- 
norant may have heard something of spirit, and may have 
reflected upon it; but, in consequence of ignorance, they 
misunderstand what they have heard and reflected upon, 
and hence choose an ignorant teacher. The Yogil-bhash- 
yi says, that neither greatness nor the knowledge of 
futurity, &c. are essential signs of knowledge, but that 
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renouncing these a person may obtain liberation [koivil- 
yt}. That which is written in the védi and smritees 
respecting the marks of the wise, and of emancipating 
wisdom, I have extracted, to strengthen the faith of the 
yogéé. To a yogéé, in whose mind all things are iden- 
tified as spirit, what is infatuation ?—what is grief? He 
sees all things as one. He is a wise man who is destitute 
of affections, who neither rejoices in good, nor is offended 
with evil. As the wind forces its passage every where, 
without leaving a vacuum in its progress, so the wise man 
never forgets what he has learned of spirit. He is libe- 
rated in this life who is never elevated nor depressed, 
whose face shines both in pleasure and pain, and who is 
always the same. He is free even in this life, who is 
awake (to his spiritual nature] though asleep (in reference 
to sensible objects] ; who is not awake [to sensible ob- 
jects], and the operations of whose understanding are not 
connected with the passions. .He who acts as though he 
were subject to desire, hatred, fear, &c. but like the ether 
is pure within, obtains liberation while in the body; so 
does the person who is free from pride, whether he be 
employed [in secular affairs] or not, for he preserves his 
mind unsullied. If it could happen, that the rays of the 
sun should become cold, that the beams of the moon 
should impart heat, and that flame should be made to de- 
scend, still an ignorant man [ignorant of spirit] can never 
obtain liberation. Even the power of spirit shining in all 
the wonderful forms [of nature] cannot excite the wonder 
of the perfect yogéé. A woman whose affections are 
pleced on a gallant, though actively engaged in the busi- 
ness of hor house, still continues to dwell on the pleasures 
derived from her criminal amours ; so a wise man, having 
found the excellent and pure Briimbi, delights in him 
even though engaged in other things. ‘The yogéé who, 
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however clothed, however fed, and wherever placed, is 
always the same, who is entire spirit, and is always look- 
ing inwards, who is happy, profound, benign, who enjoys 
beppiness undisturbed as a lake in a mountain, who though 
he may have cause for the highest joy, remains unaffected, 
and [is pleased with himself, or] enjoys spirit in spirit, 
who rejects all his works, is always cheerful and free from 
pain, and who is not absorbed either in works of merit or 
demerit ; nor in any thing besides—this man resembles a 
king. Ile who in the body has obtamed emancipation is 
of no cast, of no sect, of no order, attends to no duties, 
adheres to no shastriis, to no formulas, to no works of 
merit ; he leaves the net of secular affairs as the lion Ins 
toils; he is beyond the reach of speech; he :emains ata 
distance fram all secular concerns ; he has renounced the 
love and the knowledge of sensible objects; he is glo- 
rious as the autumnal sky; he flatters none; he honours 
none; he is not worshipped; he worships net. Whether 
he practise the ceremonies, and follow the customs [of his 
country] or not, this is his character. These are the true 
characteristics of him who is distinguished hy no outward 
characters, and who has ceased from the ancient error, 
the world; and in whom desire, anger, sadness, infatua- 
tion, covetousness, &c. dimigish every day. He who 
has found rest in the fourth state [spirit], having crossed 
the sea of this world, has no eccasion for the delusions 
promised in the védii and smritees upon the performance 
of works of merit. Whether he die at a holy place, or in 
the house of a chitndalii, he was delivered from impurity 
the very hour he obtained divine knowledge, Fmancipa- 
tion is not in the air, is not in the world of the hydras, 
nor on earth; the extinetion of every desire ig emancipa- 
tion. When the yogéé renonnces the body, he renotitices 
tmbodied enrancipation, and enters into unembodied li- 
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berty, and remains like the unruffied wind, or the mirror 
when it receives not the images of mountains, &c. but is 
a simple mirror, bearing its own form. When spirit does 
not look upon [is not united to] those visible objects 
which are connected with mine and thine, it [like the 
mirror] remains alone. If it is allowed that spirit is 
clothed, still it is everlasting, undecayable, good, without 
beginning, without continuance, without support, immu- 
table, without disease, without vacuum, without form, not 
an object of sight, not sight, something undescribable 
andunknown. These are the divisions of the account of 
liberation in a bodily state, by Vignanii-bhikshookii— 
Thus ends the Sankhyi-Sari. 


SECT. XVII.—Of the Védanti Ditrshint. 


This system of philosophy is attributed to Védii-Vyastt, 
who is said to have derived it from the discourse addres- 
sed by Krishnii to Urjoont, found in the Bhiigiiviit-Gieéta, 
a part of the Bhééshmii chapter of the Mithabhartitti. 
The sentences formed in the Védantii-sodrrtis are com- 
prized in five hundred and ninety-eight verses, which are 
divided into four parts ; in the first, the author contends, 
that the whole contents of the védii refer to the divine 
nature; in the second part, he confutes the opinions of 
other sects; the third part is a discourse on devotion, and 
in the fourth he enlarges upon the doctrine of the divine 
nature. The system taught by this sect will be found in the 
succeeding translation of the Védantii-sarii. The dtin- 
déés and respectable stinyasé@s, and a few individuals in 
a seculaMstate, profess the principles of this philosophy ; 


* Protagoras said, ‘* Touching the deity, we have nothing af all to say, 
enther that at ia, or that it 1s pot.” 
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of the learned men residing at Benares any are said to 
be védantéés. 


SECT. XVIL~—Treatises still extant belonging to this 
School of Philosophy. 


Védantii-s66trtt, the senterices of Védii-vyasit. 

Védantii-sdotrii-mookta-viiléé, an abridgement of the 
sd0triis. 

Vyasii-sdctri-vrittee, the meaning of the sentences of 
Vyasit. 

Védantii-sddtrii-tééka, a comment, by Bhiivit-dévit. 

Védantii-sootrii-vyakhya, another comment, by Briimht- 
vidya-bhtirtint. 

Sharéériiki-sootrit-sarait’hi-chiindrika, a comment on an 
abridgement of the Védantit. 

Sharéérttki-bhashyii, a comment, by Shiinkiirtt-achary#. 

Sharééritkii-bhashyt-viviirtint, an account of the last 
work. 

Stinkshépti-sharéértikti-bhashyti, the essence of the Sha- 
réértikti-bhashyi. 

Sharéériikii-nibiindii, an explanation of a comment on the 
Sharéériikit-sootriis. 

Sharééritki-bhashyii-vyakhya, a comment. 

Briimhii-sdotrii-vrittee, an explanation of the Védantit- 
sootris. 

Védanti-Briimhii-sd0trt bhashyi, a comment on the 
Briimhi-ootris. 

A comment on ditto. 

Ddwoiti-siddhi, on the unity of God. 

Udwoitamriti, a similar work. 

Udwoitii-ritni-lukehiing, ditto. 

DVdwoitt-miktiriindt, ditto. 

Udwoitii-ditpika, ditto. 
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Udwoitt-koustoobhit, on, the divine unity. 

Udwoitit-siddhee-vyakhya, ditto. 

Udwoitii-chiindrika, ditto. 

Udwoittt-vivékii, ditto. 

Védantit-sarii-mddli, the essence of the Védantt-sart. 

A comment, on ditto. Another. 

Pinchiidiishéé-sitéékii, a work on the doctrines of the 
Védanti. | 

Bhamitéé-kilpti-tiroo-siteéki, explanation of a com- 
ment. 

Priitytikshii-chintamiinee-siité¢kii, on separate souls, 

Nattikii-déépt, a work by Vidyariinyi. 

Shikshya-pitnchiiki, rules for a student. 

Bh6sti-piinchikii-meémangsa, a work on the five primary 
elements. 

Pinchi-koshi-vivékii, on the five receptacles of spirit. 

Chitrii-déépt, on the various appearances of apirit as 
united to matter. 

Triptee-déépil, on perfect wisdom. 

K6ootiist’hi-déépii, on the unchangeable Brfimho, 

Dhyanii-déépii, on divine meditation. 

Yogantindi, on yogil, or abstraction. 

Atmaniindii, on the joy connected with liberation. 

Briimhaniindu, the state ofa perfect yagéé. 

Vidyantindi, on divine wisdom. 

Vishiiyantindi, on seeing Briimhi in every thing. 

Histamtilikii-bhashyii, verses on divine wisdom, by Shtin- 
kiirii-acharyi. 

Briimbit-vidya-bhiiriinti, a work on spirit. 

Védantii-deépit, the light of the Védantt. 

Oopiidéshii-sddtrii, instructions to the scholars of this 
sect, 

Siddhanti-vindoo-sitééki, a short answer to objections. 
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Jééviimoocktee, the emancipation of the sdul while iiithe 
body. 

Jéévit-mit’hyanoomanii, the doctrine of separkte spirits 
confuted, 

Jéévii-vyapiiki-tittwi, on the all-pervading spirit. 

Védanti-ptribhueha, a short abridgement of the doctrines 
of the Védanti. : 

Toitwit-chiindrika, the display of true wisdom, 

Tittwodyotil, a similar work. 

Titttwit-priidéépika-nity inti-modinéé, ditto. 

Tittwanoosindhanii-moolit-sittéckii, on the knowledge of 
Brimbi. 

T&ttwit-priidéépikay on the knowledge of realities. 

Tikttwodyotti-vis iiriint, 2 similar work. 

Titttwanoosiindhand-moold-teeka, a comment on the text 
of the Unoosiindhanii. 

Tatttwi-vivékii-mooliesittt@ekti, the text of the Tittwi- 
vivékii, with a commentary. 

Maddhii-mookhii-bhiingii-vakhya, a work by Madhiivi. 

Noishkiirmi-siddhee, against works of merit. 

Védantii-siddhantii-mooktee-miinjiiréé-sitéckil, the es- 
sence of the Védantii, with a commentary. 

Siiytimbodhi,, spirit made known by itself. 

Védantii-siddhantii-mookta-viilaé, an abridgement. 

Siinyaséé-vingsha-vilee, a genealogy of wise men. 

Ubadhdati-yogee-likshitnt, account of the yoxtt per- 
formed by tbidhootiis. 

Udhyatmit-vidyopitdéshit, a discourse on spirit. 

Ptirtimamritii, ditto. 

Priyiisoodha, on Briimhti, the ever-bleased.’ 

Chitscodha, on Britmhit as- identified with wisdegs, 

Atmii-bodhii -prikirtinii-bhashyti, a comment on the 
Atmti-bodhii. 
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Siddbanti sindooya short absidgement: 

Védanti-kitipii-litika, the meaning of the Védanti. 

Swarajyit-eiddbee-vyakhya, on the emmmeipation of spirit 

Védantii-killpit-titroo-tééka, a comment on the Kiilptt- 
tiiroo. 

Prityitbhigna-rhidiyi, on the knowledge of Brtimbi. 

Vyakhya-soodha, an explanatery work. 

Védantit-oogrii-bheshyti-siecsekti, the Ovgrit-bhashyt, 
with a commentary. 

Vivékii-sindhoo-gooroo-shishwit-sumbadit, a discourse be- 
tween a teacher and his disciple on discrimination. 

Mokshii-likshmeévilasii, on liberation. 

Mokshit-saroddharii-sittéékii, a comment on a works on 
liberation. 

Atmii-priikashi, on spirit. 

Kil pii-tiiroo-teéka-pirimilli, a comment on the Kalpti- 
tiroo. 

Oopidéshii-sithiisree, a discourse in a thousand verses. 

Siddhantii-léshi-stittéckt, a comment on the Siddhartit- 
léshii. 

Védantii-samrajyit-siddhee, on liberation. 

Védantii-piiribhasha-tééka-rrihtit, a large comment on 2 
védanti work, 

Trishtiteé-bhashyil, by Shinhird-acharyil, a comment. 

Védantit-siddhantii-vindeowittééki, the Védantit-sid<’ 
dbanti, with a commentary. 


SECT. X1X.— Translation of the Védanti-Sari$ 


Védui-vyasii obtained, by religious austerities, the dis- 
course which Krishntt held‘with Urjoont, and, for fie 
# tect +e, and Anta, the end.—Sarit means essence, and therefore 


the tiie of eth ‘work reports, that It fe the edsence of the Vétaii{t ptito- 
sophy. 
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following reasons, from this discourse wrote.the védantii 
To humble. Kakootst’hi, a king of the race of the sun, 
who was intoxicated with an idea of his own wisdom: 
To point out, that the knowledge of Briimhi, is the only 
certain way of obtaining liberation, instead of the severe 
mortifications of former yoogiis, which mankind at pre- 
sent are incapable of performing, and to destroy among 
men attachment to works of merit ; since, so Jong as the 
desire of reward remaineth, men can never be delivered 
from liability to future birth. Shiinktirii-acharyii wrote 
a comment on the védantii, and a disciple of Udwoita- 
hifadi-piiriimhiingsti, a siinyaseé, composed, from this 
comment, the Védantit-Sari. 


After this introduction, the author proceeds. The 
meaning of védantii is, the last part of the védii ; or the 
gnanii kandi, which is also an oopiinishiid. 


He who, knowing the contents of the védii, and of the 
tngis,; is free from the desire ofreward as the fruit of his 
actions; from the guilt of the murder of bramhiina, cows, 
women, and children; from the crime of adultery; who 
performs the duties of the shastrii and of his cast, cherish- 
ing his relations, &c.; who practises the ceremonies 
which follow the birth of a son, &c. ; offers the appointed 
atonements; observes fasts; bestows alms; who con- 
tinues, according to the directions of the védtt, absorbed 
in meditation on Briimhi, and believes, that, seeing every 
thing proceeded from Briimhii, and that, at the destruction 
of the universe (as earthen vessels of every description, 
when broken, return to the clay from whence they were 
formed), all things will be absorbed in him again, and 
that thétefore Brimhii is every thing, is heir to the védii. 

} Branches or members of the védu, 
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Adi: opremonies ‘are connented-with two kinds: of. fenit, 
theisuperior, ‘and-the inferior: im offering secrifices, the 
chief fruit sought is, the-destruction of sin, the posses 
sion ofa pure mind, and the knowledge of Britavhii ; the 
inferior fruit 4s, the destruction of sin, and' residence with 
the gods for a limited period.* The priniary object of « 
person in plonting a tree, is the fruit; the secondary one 
is sitting under its shade. The chief fruit of devotion, iv 
a fixed mind on Briimhii ; the inferior fruit is a temporary 
enyoyment of happiness with the gods. He who has obs 
tained emancipation, does not desire this inferior fruit: 


Those things which perfect the knowledge of Britwhitt 
re: 1. Discrimimating wisdom, which distinguishes be- 
tween what is changeable and what is unchangeable ;— 
2. A distaste of all worldly pleasure, and of the happiness 
enjoyed with the gods ;—3. An unruffled mind ; the swb- 
jugation of the passions ; unrepenting generosity ; con- 
terapt of the world; the absence of whatever obstructs 
the knowledge of Briimhii, and unwavering faith ia the 
véda ;—4 The desire of emancipation. 


Briimhii, the everlasting, the ever-living, is one; he 
1s the fist cause; but the world, which is his work, is 
finite, inanimate, and divisible. The being who is 
always the same, is the unchangeable Briimhi, aad in 
this form there is none else. That which sometimes 
exists, and at other trmes is not, and assumes varieus 
shapes, ia finite: in this definition is included all created 
objects. -Derotedness to God is intended to exalt the 
chasauter, and to: promote real bappiaess. If in ardent 

t, when it [the soul], aftet sufferi sutceniive 
punghien aidMeveaty srinad tse sere Ugo ie gles: 


page 397. 
VOL. IV. N 
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attachment -to present things there be spme happiness, 
still, through their subjection to change, it terminates 
ia real sorrow, for as affection produces pleasure, so 
separation produces pain ; but devotion secures uninter- 
rupted happiness. On this account, divine sages, who 
could distinguish between substance and shadow, have 
sought pleasure in God. Those learned men who de- 
elare that permanent happiness is to be enjoyed in the 
heavens of the gods, have erred, for we see, that the 
happiness which 1s bestowed in this world as the fruit of 
labour is inconstant; whatever is the fruit of actions, is 
not permanent, but changeable ; therefore the wise, and 
those who desire emancipation, despise it. 


Hearing the doctrines of the védantii philosophy ; ob- 
tainiag, by inference, clear ideas of their meamng, and 
fixing the mind on that which is thus acquired: these 
three acquisitions, added to a knowledge of the rules 
to be abserved by a student, and that power over ihe 
mind by which a person is enabled to reject every other 
study, is called siimii. Diimii 1s that by which the organs 
and faculties are kept in subjection. If, however, amidst 
the constant pe: formance of siimit and diimi, the desire 
after gratification should by any means arise in the mind, 
then that by which this desire is crushed, is called 
ooptiriitee ;' and the renunciation of the world, by a 
stinyascée who walks according to the védii, is called by 
the same name. 


Those learned men who wrote the comments-on the 
wédantii before the time of Shtiokiirii-acharyi, taught, 
that in seeking emancipation, it was improper to re- 


Disgust. 
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hounce religioas ceremonies, bat that the desire of re- 
ward ought to be fureaken; that works should be per- 
formed to obtain divine wisdom, which, being acquired, 
would lead to emancipation; that works were not te be 
rejected, but practised without being cousidered es a 
bargain, for the performance of which « person should 
obtain such and such benefits; that therefore works, 
and the undivided desire of emancipation, were to be 
attended to; which is illustrated in the following com- 
parison : Two persons being on a journey, one of them 
loses his horses, and the other his carriage: the first is 
ia the greatest perplexity, and the other, though he can 
accomplish his journey on horseback, contemplates the 
fatigue with dissatisfaction. After remaining for some 
time in great suspense, they at length agree to unite 
what is left to each, and thus with ease accomplish their 
journey. The first, is he who depends on works, and 
the latter, he who depends on wisdom. From hence it 
will be manifest, that to obtain emancipation, works and 
divine wisdom must be united. Formerly this was the 
doctrine of the védantii, but Shinkiirii-acharyi, in a 
comment on the Bhigiivit-géeta, has, by many proofs, 
shewn, that this is an error; that works are wholly 
excluded, and that knowledge alone, realizing every 
thing as Briimhil, procures liberation. 


Cold and heat, happiness and misery, honour and 
dishonour, profit and loss, victory and defeat, &c. are 
termed dwiindi. Indifference to all these changes is 
stiled titiksha. This indifference, together with a sub- 
dued mind, is called stimadhee. Implicit belief in the 
words ef a‘religious guide, and of the védantii, is ferm- 
ed shriiddha. This anxious wish, ‘ When shall I be 
delivered. from this werld, and obtain God?’ is called 

n2 
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nigcomobksbvotwit. The person who ‘poasesses thevo 
qialities, and who, in discharging the business of 24% 
and in-practising the duties of the védil, is not deceived: 
possesses the fruits of the védantt ; that is, he is tidhi- 
kavé.—- Here ends the first part of the Védanti, catled 
Udhikorés. 


The next part is called Vishiiyti, throughout which 
this idea is inculcated, that the whole meaning of the 
édantii is comprised in this, that Briimbii and indivi- 
uated spirit are one That which, pervading all the 
members of the body, is the cause of life or motion, 
i# called individuated spirit (jéévil) ; that which pervades 
the whole- universe, and gives life or motion to all, is 
Brimhii. Therefore, that which pervades the members 
of the body, and that which pervades the universe, im- 
parting motion to all—are one. The vacuum between 
the separate trees in a forest, and universal space, is 
of the same nature; they are both pure ether; and so 
Briimbkti and individuated spirite are one; they are both 
pure life. ‘That wisdom by which a person realises that 
{adividuated spirit and Britmbii are one, is called tiittwi- 
ghanii, or the knowledge of realities. 


Briimhi, the governor, or director of all things, is 
ever-living, unchangeable, and one; this inanimate, di- 
versified, and changeable world, is his work. Governors 
are living persons; the dead cannot suataii this office ; 
every species of matter is without life; that whieh is 
created caniot pogsess life. This comparison is .drawn 
from seculer concerns : and thus, according to. the védil, 
all life is the creator, or Briimhil; the world,ds inani- 
mate matter. All material bedies,-and the organs, are 
inanimate; the appearance of life in inanimate things 
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ariges from-their nearness te. spirit: in this magner, he 

tet moves because of the presence of the charioizen, 
‘That through the presence of which bodies and. their 
members are put in motion, is called spirit, He ia the 
first cause; the ever-living ; the excellent God, besides 
whom there is none else. Therefore, in all the.shastriis 
he is called Vishwatmii ; the meaning of which is, thet 
he is the sou) of all creatures." This is the meaning of 
the whole of the védanti. Wherefore all [spirits] dre 
one, not two; and the distinctions of I, thou, be, ave all 
artificial, existing only for present purpeses, and threugh 
pride (tividyii). Though a man should perform mil- 
lions of ceremonies, this ividyt can never be destroyed 
but by ihe knowledge of spirit, that is, by Briimhil- 
gnani.” This dvidyii is necessary to the present state 
only: divine knowledge secures emancipation.—That 
jéevii and Briimhii are one is, therefore, the substance 
of dhe second part of the védanti. 


The third part is called siimbiindhit ;° and teaches, 
thal the védantii contains the knowledge of Briimhii, 
and that by the védantii the knowledge of Briimhii may 
be obtained. 


* ¢¢'Phales admitted the ancient doctrine concerning God, as the ani- 
mating principle o1 soul of the world.” afield, page 143, “ The mind 
of man, according 30 the stoics, is a apak of that diviue fire which ia the 
gous. of the world.” Jhid, page 341, 

a Kriahni, in the Bhijgiwitt-gaija, thus degcribes the efficacy of the 
Principle of abstraction: “ If one whose ways are ever no evil serve me 
alone, he fa as respectable as the just man. Those even who may 6¢ of 
‘the womb of sin; womea; the tribes of voldhya and shiddrii, shel go 
the deprense joarney, if they take sanctuary with me.” 

0 Binhon, 

x $ 
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The fourth part, called prtiyojiini, imports, that this 
part of the védantii was written to destroy completely’ 
that illusion by which this body and this organized-world 
were formed, and to point out the means of obtaining 
[re-union to] the ever-blessed Brtimhi. Thus 1s called 
liberation. A person, vexed with the necessity of trans- 
migrations,’ with anger, envy, lust, wrath, sorrow, 
worldly intoxication, pride, &c. takes some flowers, 
fruits, &c. to an initiating priest, who understands the 
védantii, and has obtained the knowledge of apirit, and 
requests his instructions The guide, by endeavouring 
to excite in his mind a contempt of the world, leads 
him to the knowledge of Briimhu. 


Worldly attachment 1s thus illustrated : a person ob- 
serves a string on the ground, and imagines it to be a2 
snake : his fears are excited as much as though it were in 
reality a snake, und yet he is wholly under t»e power of 
error; so the hopes, fears, desires, pride, sorrow, &c. 
of the man who is under the influence of worldly at- 
tachment, are excited by that which has no substance ; 
and he is therefore placed among the ignorant. But the 
wise, the everlasting, the blessed Briimhit, is unchange- 
able, and has noequal. All things past, present, and to 
come; of every class and description, whether in the 


» ‘the Pythagoreans taught, that ‘* the son! of man consists of two 
parts; the sensitive, produced from thé first priveiples with the elementa ; 
and the rational, a demon sprung fiom the divine soul of the world, 
and sent down ite the body as a paaishment for its crimes in a former 
state, fo remam there til it 1s sufficrentty purified to retuin to God. In the 
endize of the transmigration to whith hutsan souls aie Hable, they may 
inkvabit not only different hubien bodies, but tlre body of any ankiidl dr 


plant, All nature is subject to the immutable and eternal Jaw af necessity.” 
Enfield, nage 406. 
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earth, or in the air, are Briimhii, who is the cause ef all 
‘things, as well as the things themselves. If it be not 
admitted, that he is both the potter and the clay, it will 
follow, that for clay (inanimate matter) he was beholden 
to another. 


The meaning of the word Briimhii is, the Ever Great, 
Molasses deposited in a quantity of rice diffuse their 
sweetness through the whole: so Briimhii, by diffusing 
through them his own happiness, makes all souls happy ; 
hence, in all the shastriis he is called the Ever-Blessed. 
Wherefore the ever-blessed, the everlasting, the incom- 
parable Briimhii—he is entity. That which is without 
wisdom and without life, is called tbiistoo [non-entity]. 


We cannot call illusion entity, for as seon as a person 
obtains discriminating wisdom, illusion is destroyed; nor 
can it be called non-entity, for the universe which is an 
effect of this illusion, is an object of sight; we cannot 
therefore say whether it is entity or non-entity; it is 
something which cannot be described. This illusion re- 
sembles the temporary blindness under which the owl and 
other creatures labour, so that they can see nothing after 
the sun has arisen. This blindness cannot be called real, 
nor can it be uureal, for to these creatures it is real, and 
{during the day] constant blindness. In the same manner, 
illusion does not belong to the wise ; but it constantly be- 
jongs to him, who, owl-like, is destitute of discriminating 
wisdom. This illusion is identified with siitwt, rijti and 
itimli gooniis : it is not merely the absence of wisdom ; but 
as being opposed to the true knowledge of Briimhi, is 
called tignani. The whole mass of this illusion is one ; 
ind?wideated, it assumes different shapes; and in this re- 
spect resembles the trees in a forest, and single trees. 

na 
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The mass of illusion forms the inconcdiyable and an- 
speakable energy of God, which is the cause of all things. 
Iadividuated, this Ulusion forms the energy of individaale, 
God and individuated souls are life. Property and its 
possessor are not equivalent terms; therefore wisdom is 
not the energy of spirit, Since wisdom and spirit are the 
game; but illusion forms sts energy. Light is net the 
energy of spirit, since light and spirit are the same ; .bat 
darkness forms its energy; not that darkness which arises 
from the absence of hight, but that which surrounds a per- 
gon in a profound slcep. 


We call the mass of ullusion, which equally contains the 
three gooniis, and sn which the stitwii goonii prevails, ex- 
cellent, because it 1s the cause of allthings. This mass 
of illusion takes refuge in the ever-living, or the ever- 
blessed Britmhii, who is called, in the védii and all the 
shasirtis, the all-wise, the sovereign of all, the disposer 
and the director of all; the accomplisher of all his desives, 
of all he appoints; he assumes the forms of his werks; 
and is known as the cause of all; be knows, and, as the 
charioteer directs the chariot, directs the hearts of all. 
This mass of i}lusion is identified with God, and creates 
all things: it is the cause of vacuum and al) other things 
which compose the atemic and material warld ; it is there- 
fore called the material cause and the universal cauge. 


At the dissolution of the universe, all things take. refage 
in the aggregate of illusion; therefore the aggregateof 
illusion is represented by a state of deep sheep,, - This.d}- 
lusion, in its individuated state, is pervaded hy thethzep 
gooails in equal porportions; but in individual bodies, an 
aceount of the diminutiveness of the receptacle, thare’ia.a 
depression of the siitwil goonii, and a greater manifesta 
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tion ‘af the “other two goontid:” The living principle, 
Wht becdmed that In which this individuated illugién 
##Kes refuge, is cdled in all the shastrtie prigni. The 
state of a person in a heavy sleep, when every earthly ob- 
ject is excluded from the mind, is called priignif, or sub. 
jection to false ideas. We are not tosuppose that durtng 
proféund repose the soul departs ; the soul is present ; for 
when the person awakes he says, ““ Ihave been quite happy; 
1 was not conscious of any thing :” from these expressions 
it appears, that the person was conscious of personal ex- 
istence, of happiness, and yet had no ideal intercourse with 
material things; for had he not previously tasted of happi- 
ness, he could have had no idea of happiness in sleep. If it 
be asked, from whence does this knowledge arise which a 
person possesses in a state of profound repose ; does it not 
arise from the operations of the understanding? To this 
we answer, if this were the case, why should not the un- 
derstanding be employed on outward objects likewise? 
The fact is, that in the time of heavy sleep, the operations 
of the understanding are withheld, and are buried in Wa- 
tien fiignanii}; but the knowledge possessed in deep 
sleep is constant: the védantit identifies this knowledge 
with the living spirit. That during the time of profoaud 
repose pleasure is enjoyed, is proved from the care with 
which the bed is prepared, that comfort may be enjoyed in 
sleep.’ In ‘the time of profound repose, all the powers are 
alisorbed in illusion, and therefore, having no intercourse 
with material objects, the pleasure enjoyed at that time 
ean have noconnection with these objects. Therefore this 
pleastire the védantii identifies with the living spirit. This 
that iz clear, that spirit ix the fulness of constant joy ‘and 
kaowledge. In te time of profound sleep, all material ob- 
jects Beling thes baried in illusion, this illusion is called the 
oolekiatedtienegysof spirit ; it is the producing cause of'con- 
eciouanees, of the understanding, intellect, the five senses, 
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the five organs, the five breaths, crude matter, and of all: 
other material things; and hence thé védantii speaks of 
this energy as the material cause of all things. It is called: 
profound repose, inasmuch as in deep sleep all things are 
Jost in this illusion, as salt in water; or, the state of our 
ideas in waking and sleeping hours may be compared to 
the projection or drawing in of the head and feet of the 
turtle. The absorption of all things in the mass of illu- 
sion is called the great priilayil, or destruction; and the 
manifestation or procession of all things trom this illusion, 
is called creation. The illusion in which individual souls 
take refuge, and that in which the aggregate body of 
spirit, that is, the Great Spirit, takes refuge, is the same, 
resembling individual trees and a forest. For ag there is a 
vacuum surrounding every individual tree in a forest, and 
many such vacuums in the forest, and a vacuum unconnett- 
ed with every thing, in which these vacuum» are absorbed, 
80, agreeably to all the shastriis, there is a perfect spirit, in 
which individual souls, and the aggregate body of souls, 
take refuge. This perfect spirit is united to gross mat- 
ter, to material things, to individual spirits, and to the 
aggregate of spirit, as fire to red-hot iron; and in thie 
state it is called Eeshwii, or the glorious ; when separate 
from these, it is called the excellent Briimhii. 


This illusion possesses the power of concealing an 
object, and of deception: a emal} cloud darkening the 
sight of the person looking at the sun, appezrs to hide 
this immense luminary; so this illusion, possessing the 
energy of spirit, though confined within bounds, by 
covering the understanding, hides the boundless and tin- 
associated living Briimha from the sight of the person 
who desires to know him, as thoagh it had covered Britm- 
htt himself. This spirit, thus covered with Hlusion, be- 
comes engaged in various worldly anxieties, 2s 1 am hap- 
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py, lam miserable, I am sovereign, I am subject [to the 
fruits of actions]: this illusion operates in a person sub- 
ject to these anxieties as it does in the case of a person 
deceived by a cord when he supposes it to be a snake. 


This illusion, by its power of deception, after having 
thus covered spirit, assumes an endless variety of decep- 
tive forms, similar to real ones, yet no more real than 
when a cord, a cane, the edge of a river, &c. are feared 
under the illusive appearance of a serpent. Exerting a 
similar power of illusion, it holds forth vacuum, the five 
primary elements, &c. &c. as spirit. 


This illusion also forms the energy of spirit ; and hence, 
when spirit as united to illusion is spoken of as chief, it is 
called the primary cause of all things ; and when illusion 
is spoken of as chief, then spirit as united to illusion is 
called the material cause of all things: thus, the spider is 
in himself the primary and the material cause of his web : 
in presiding over it, he is the former, and in forming it 
from his own bowels, he is the latter. The ever-blessed 
God is, in a similar manner, by himself and by his energy, 
both the original and the material cause of all things ; he 
is the potter and theclay. If we suppose another cause 
of things besides God, we make two causes. If it be ob- 
jected, that as the potter cannot work without clay, so God 
could not make the world without matter, and that there- 
fore he must have been indebted to another for his power 
to make the world, the védantii maintains, that the one 
ever-blessed Gor is himself both the primary and the 
roaterial cause of all things. 


Supposiag the three goonits to exist in a state of equi- 
librium in the ijlusive energy of spirit, still, when the 
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tiimit goon is chief, and spirit is unitedito the power of 
deception in this illusion, from spirit arises vacuum; frean 
vacuum air; from air fire; from fire water; and from 
water the earth. 


Our ideas of the universe divide themselves into two 
parts, animate and inanimate; the animate is the cause-of 
all things, the inanimate (the universe) ,is the work of 
God. Therefore all creatures possessed of life, from man 
downwards, are animate in consequence of the presence 
of the deity, as the chariet moves in consequence of the 
presence of the horses and the charioteer. in the bodies 
of all living creatures two kinds of life exist: the first, 
the ever-living : the second, the ever-living united to the 
heart. In whatever the pure spirit exists, but in which it 
fs not united to intellect, on account of the absence of 
intellect, that is inanimate matter. We conjecture then 
from appearances, that the tiimit goonit which prevails in 
gross matter must be its material cause, for the excellen- 
cies and faults of an effect must have previously exeted 
in the material cause. The five primary elements are 
from God. As in illusion the timi goonit prevails, so in 
the five primary elements, of which illusion is the mate- 
rial cause, the same goonii prevails. These elements are 
termed subtile, archetypal, and five-fold. From the sub- 
tile elements arose subtile bodies and gross matter. 


The subtile element contains seventeen parts, which 
wuited form the seminal body. ‘Bhese seventeen parte 
are, ‘the five senses, the five organs, the snderstanding 
and thought, and the five kinds of breath. The organs 
of the five senses are the ears, skin, eyes, tongue, and the 
nose. From the siitwii goonii arose the ear; from the 
same in air, arose the skin; from the same in fire, the 
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eye + frou the same in water, the tongue, and from, the. 
see in earth, the nose. From the efftwii goond in thd 
five primary ‘elements, arose mind, which receives four 
names in consequence of its different operations, which 
are, the understanding, thought, consciousness of self- 
existence, and reflection. The understanding forme de- 
cisions ; indecision and doubt belong to thought; that 
which seeks after the natureof things is called reflection ; 
that which leads a person to think, Lam learned, I am 
rick, I am corpulent, | am thin, I am yellow, is called 
consciousness of selfexistence, or pride. If in this man. 
ner, however, mind be subject to four changes, still re~ 
flection must be considered as being united to the under- 
standing, for both these faculties are employed in forming 
decisions. Consciousness of self-existence, or pride, be« 
longs to thought, for both these powers are concerned in 
the changes whieh take place in the mind. Through .the 
five senses and the mind we become acquainted with sound, 
touch, form, taste, and smelJ. The five senses and.the 
understanding form that clothing or receptacle’ of spirit 
which is made up of knowledge. Spirit thus inclosed, or 
ia this union, says, I am sovereign, I partake {of enjoy- 
ment, Scc.;] and possessed of these thoughts, it is qua- 
lified to practice what belongs to the present and the fu- 
ture atate. The five organs and thought form that re- 
ceptacle of spirit which is wholly made up-of intelleet. 
The five organs are the mouth, the hands, the feet, the 
penia, and the anus: from the rijii goonit in vacgym, 
arese words; from that quality in air, the hands; from 
the, sams. in Gre, the feet; feom the same, in water, 
the-anusj-and,feom the same in earth, the penis. The 

‘a Die wétds are vignnnt-mityt, faces of knowledye, and kosbti; edie. 
Ceptaghh: 
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five breaths are, that which is in the nostrils, that expel- 
led downwards, that which pervades the whole body, that 
which ascends into the throat and is discharged at the 
mouth, and that which promotes digestion. Some main- 
tain, that from these five kinds of air proceed five other 
kinds [here follow their names; which are said to be con 
nected with digestion, sleep, hunger, sighing, and corpu- 
Jency}]. The five kinds of air in the body are derived 
from the riijii goont in each of the five primary elements. 
‘These five kinds of air when united to the five organs, 
form that receptacle of spirit which is entirely composed 
of air. This receptacle, being derived from the active 
phiaciple, or riijii goonii, is identified with actions. We 
call the first of these three receptacles, chief, because it 
possesses the power of giving knowledge; the second is 
identified with action, because it is derived from thought ; 
the last is identified with things, because the power of 
action belongs to it.. These three receptacles united 
form for the reception of spirit the subtile body. When 
we form an idea of all the subtile bodies, we call them 
the collected mass of subtile bodies, as the idea of a fo- 
rest is formed when the understanding conceives of 
mary trees at once, or when many waters suggest the 
idea of a lake; and separate ideas of these subtile bodies 

necessarily lead us to individual substances. We compare 
the spirit which is united to the collected mase of subtile 
bodies to the thread upon which are strung th: pearls ofa 
necklace. The ever-living who is united to the knowledge- 
possessing mind is called the creator ; and as he possesses 
the chief power of action, he is termed breath [pranti]. 
When we are awake, the objects embraced by the senses 
and organs impress their own images on the imagination, 
and these images are revived in sleep; and this is the 
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state of things with spirit in reference to its union with 
these three receptucles. in the first, spirit appears as the 
sovereign ; in the second, as the creator, and in the third, 
as the thing created. In the subtile budy formed for spi- 
rit ont of these three receptacles, the mass of gross mat- 
ter is absorbed. When united to individual subtile bo- 
dies and to the luminous imagination, we call spirit the 
glorious, for then he is the mamfester. He [the collected 
mass of the lingii bodies}, who is compared to the thread 
upon which are suspended the flowers of a garden; and 
who 1s the glorious [or he who is the individuated lingtt 
body], in the time of sleep, enjoys the ideas which have 
been possessed by the mind when awake: this 1s also 
taught in the védii. Individuated spirit differs from eol- 
lective spirit unly as one tree differs from a forest; or as 
the vacuum which surrounds each tree differs from that 
of a whole forest ; in other words, it is a drop, or a lake. 
In this manner, from the five subtile elements proceeded 
subtile bodies. Fiom these five subtile elements, in pro- 
portions of five, arose the masses of solid matter; but 
each 18 distinguished by the name of that element which 
is most prevalent. In the solid mass of ether, sound is 
found; in air is found both sound and touch; in fire, 
sound, touch, and form ; in water, sound, touch, form, and 
taste; in earth, sound, touch, form, taste, and smell. The 
qualities are partly natural and partly artificial. From 
these five elements have sprung the seven upper worlds, 
the seven lower worlds, the four solid bodies, food, &c. 
There are four kinds of bodies, viz. such as are born in 
the womb, and those produced from eggs, froin heat, and 
from the earth. 

¥ Gross matter is absorbed in this subtile or ling body, and the lagi bo- 
dy is absorbed in illusion. Does not this doctrine resembte that of some of 


the Greeks, that there is no such thing as rea! substance, that every thing 
calfed material is merely ideal ? 
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to food, is spirit, and that a son is not spirit, since the f- 
ther, when the house is on fire, abandons his son, and 
saves himself; and that when the father says, I am corpus 
lent, or, 1am not corpulent, he confines these expressions 
to himself, and never applies them to his son. Other athe- 
ists contend, from the védti, that the organs are spirit, 
since they are the medium of sound, and are possessed of 
motion ; and that this is further proved by the exclama- 
tions, Tam blind, Jam deaf, &c. Other atheists endea- 
vour to prove, from the védii, that from bodies spirit is 
born, and called the ammal soul; since the animal soul 
being gone, the organs cease to exercise their functions : 
itis the animal soul that says, | am thirety, Pam hungry, 
&c. Another pleads, that intellect 1s spirit, and he also 
quotes the védii, urging that when intellect is suspended, 
life itself is suspended ; and that as it is by intellect and 
reason that men are distinguished, it is plain that intellect 
is spirit. ‘I'he Bouddhiis affirm, that the understanding 
is upirit, since in the absence of the moving cause, the 
bodily powers are capable of nothing; and it is the un- 
derstanding which says, | am sovereign, I am subject [to 
the fruit of actions]. The Prabhakiiriis and the Tarkki- 
kiis say, quoting the védii also, that beside the under- 
standing there is another spirit, the all-blessed ; for that 
the understanding is absorbed in illusion. The latter add 
to this sentiment, that illusion is spirit. The Bhiittiis af- 
firm, quoting the védii, that the animating principle, 
which is united to illusion and is identified with joy, is 
spirit; since, in the time of deep sleep, this animating 
principle is both animate and illusive-formed ; for when 
& ‘person, says, I know not myself, he gives a proof both of 
cohsciousness and unconsciousness. Another Bouddhi, 
still acknowledging the védii, maintains, that vacuum is 
spirit ; because the védit teaches ua, that before creation 
VOL. Iv. o 
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to food, is spirit, and that a son 1s not spirit, since the fa- 
ther, when the house is on fire, abandons his son, and 
caves himself, and that when the father says, Tam corpu- 
lent, or, Tam not corpulent, he confine. these expressions 
to himself, and never applies them to his son. Other athe- 
ists contend, trom the vada, that the organs are spirit, 
since they are the medium of sound, and arc possessed of 
motion; and that this ts further proved by the exclama- 
tions, Fam blind, Pam deaf, &c. Other atheists endea- 
vour to prove, fiom the ve di, that from bodies spirit is 
born, and called the anmial soul, stuce the animal soul 
being gone, the organs cease to exercise the functions : 
itis the anmmal soul that «ays, Lam thnoty. Pam hungry, 
&e. Another pleads, that intellect 15 sparit, and he also 
quotes the vedii, argiig that when intellect 1s suspended, 
life iteelf is suspended ; and that as it is by intellect and 
reason that men are distinguished, it plain that imteHlect 
is spirit ‘Phe Douddhiis afhrm, that the understanding 
is spirit, since in the absence of the moving cause, the 
bodily powers are capable of nothing; and it 1s the un- 
derstanding which says, | aw sovereign, Fam subject [to 
the fruit of actions}. The Prabhahiiré: and the Tarkk1- 
kiis say, quoting the védii also, that beside the under- 
standing there 1s another spirit, the all-blessed ; for that 
the understanding 1s absorbed in illusion. The latter add 
to the sentiment, that llasion is spirit. The Bhittiis af- 
firm, quoting the védit, that the animating principle, 
which is united to Hlusion and is identified with joy, is 
spirit; since, in the time of deep sleep, this animating 
principle is both aummate and sllusive-formed ; for when 
a person says, I know not myself, he gives a proof both of 
consciousness and unconsciousness, Another Bouddht, 
still acknowledging the védii, maintains, that vacuum is 
spirit ; because the vedii teaches us, that before creation 
VOL. Iv. o 
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vacuum alone existed; that at the tim¢ of absorption 
nothing remains; and when a person awakes after a 
deep sleep [in which all material things were forgotten] he 
says, 1 was wholly unconscious of the -existence of any 
thing. 


All these sects make that spirit which is not spirit : 
though they pretend to argue from the védii, from the 
union of spirit and matter, and from inference, yet they 
are supported by none of these, and they one hy one con- 
fite each other. Still these atheistical writers affirm, If 
we err, we err with the védii, as well as with the two 
other sources of proof. The writer of the védantii says, 
Wrue, the védii contains all these opmions, but its final 
decision is, that spirit pervades all bodies: it is not there- 
fore identified with ason. Spirit is not material, but ideal, 
and therefore is not identified with body. It is unorgan- 
ized, and cannot therefore be identified with the organs. 
It is not animal life, and therefore cannot be identified 
with breath. It is not intellect, and therefore it cannot 
be identified with mind. It isnot a creator [or governor] 
and therefore is not to be identified with the vignanii- 
mijyii-koshi. Itis a living principle, and therefore it can- 
not be identified with illusion or inanimate matter. It 
is pure life, and therefore is not connected with inanimate 
matter. It is entity, and therefere must not be identified 
with vacuum. From hence it appears, that the opinigns of 
these sects are at variance with the védii, and that what 
they term spirit is not spirit. Allinanimate things, from 
a son to vacuum itself, are indebted to the animating prin- 
ciple for manifestation, and from hence if eppeara, thpt 
they cannot be spirit; and this is still further confirmed 
by the yogéé, the subject matter of whose medjtations is, 
Iam Briwhi, simple life. 
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This then is the exact doctrine of the védanti, that as 
spirit is the principle which animates a son, &c.; that us 
it is constantly perfect and free from illusion ; is wisdom, 
that is, it must be constantly identified with knowledge ; 
is always free or unconnected with the habits of material 
things; is eternal and uancreated ; and is the all-perva- 
ding—it 1s called atmit. 


A cord, though it resemble a snake, is notwithstanding 
a real cord; the idea that it 1s a snake, is pure error. In 
this manner, Lriimhii 1s real entity; and the universe, 
which appears illusive, is indeed Briimhii: in the idea 
that it is something different from Briimhii, lies the mise 
take. 


From the five primary elements arise all bodies, also 
that which nourishes all, and the fourteen worlds. From 
the five sabtile elements, arise the five gross elements and 
their qualities, and the collected mass of subtile bodies. 
From the living principle united to illnsion, arise the five 
subtile elements and the three gooniis. From the perfect 
Briimhii, arise illusion, and the animating principle united 
to illusion. 


The author next enters into an explanation of the te- 
net, that spirit in its separate state, also as united to the 
mass of illusion, or gross matter, and is incarcerated in 
separate bodies, is identically the same, and, to the yogéé, 
purified from illusion, is really thesame. Such an one 
thus meditates on spirit: “I am everlasting, perfect, per- 
fect in kyowledge, free from change, I am entity, the joy- 
ful, the undivided, and the one Briimhii.” Day and night 
thus meditating, the yogé@é at length loses sight of the 
bedy, aud destroys all illusion. 

02 
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‘The next stage of the yog@é is that in which he re- 
nounces all assistance from the understanding, and re- 
mains without the exercise of thought; in which state 
every thing attached to mortal [rather intellectual] exis- 
tence becomes extinct. Ile is now identified with Briim- 
hii, and remains as the pure glass when the shadow has 
Jeft 1; and thus illustrates that verse of the védit, that 
the mind is both capable and mcapable of embracing 
Briimhié. 


The understanding, through the organs, in conceiving 
of visible objects as-umes the forms of these ubjects, and 
thus destroys ignorance ; after which they become mani- 
fested by the rays of spirit. Thus when alight enters a 
dark room, it first disperses the darkness, and then disco- 
vers the objects contained in the room. 


Therefore the yogé¢, until he sees Briimhit, ought to 
attend to the following duties: 1. Hearing; 2. Medita- 
tien ; 3. Fixing the mind, and 4. Absorption of mind. 


By the first is to be understood, hearing the doctrines 
of the védit explained, all which centre in the one Brtim- 
hi. In this exercise, the student must attend to the fol- 
lowing things; 1. oopiikriimi, or the beginning of the 
védanti ; 2. oopiisiingharii, or the close of the védantti ; 
3. tibhyasii, or committing to memory certain portions of 
the védantii ; 4. tipoorbbiita, or, gaining from the védaatti 
perfect satisfaction respecting Brimhi; 5. phiili, or the 
knowledge of that which 13 to be gained from the védan- 
ti; 6. tirt’hii-védi, or, the extolling of the fruits to be 
obtained from the knowledge of the védantti ; oopiipitttee, 
or the certifying absolutely what is Briimhiignant.—The 
second thing which the student is to practise, is meditation 
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on the one Briimhii, agreeably to the rules laid down in 
the védantii and other writings.—His third duty 1s, unin- 
terrupted reflection on the invisible and only Briimhii, 
according to the ideas contained in the védantit.—The 
fourth effort of the student is to obtain a perfect idea of 
Briimhii, who is wisdom in the abstract : at first, his ideas 
will be impertect, and he wall contemplate himself and 
Briimhii as distinct ; just asa person seeing in a horse of 
clay both the toy and the earth of which it 1s composed, 
cannot help retaining an idea of the thing represented hy 
the toy, But at length bis mind will become exclusively 
dixed on the one Briimhii, the operations of the under- 
standing being all concentrated in God, as salt when 
thrown into water loses its own form, and 1s perceptible 
only as water. 


Those who possess this hnowledge of Briimhii, are in 
possession of or practise the eight following things, viz. 
1. Yiimii, i. e. inoffensiveness, truth, honesty, the forsa- 
king of all the evil in the world, and the refusal of gifts 
except for sacrifice; 2. Nihiimii, i e. purity relative to 
the use of water after defilement; plcasure in every 
thing, whether prosperity or adversity ; renouncing food 
when hungry, or keeping under the body: reading the 
védiis, and what is called the worship of the mind; 3. 
Aviinii, or the posture of sitting during yogii ; 4. Prana- 
yamii, or holding, drawing in, and letting out the breath 
during the repetition of incantations ; 5. Prityaharit, or 
the power of restraining the members of the body and 
mind; 6, Dhariina, or preserving in the mind the know- 
ledge of Britmht ; 7. Dhyani, meditation ; 8. Sitmadhee, 
to which there are four enemies, viz. a sleepy heart; at- 
tachment to any thing except the one Briimhii; human 
passions, and a confused mind. When the yogé¢ 1s deli- 
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vered from these four enemies, he resenvblvs the unruffied 
flame of the lamp, and his mind continues invariably fixed 
in meditation on Brimhi. 


He who is distinguished by liberation in a bodily state 
is thus described: he possesses the knowledge which 
identifies him with the undivided Briimhi, by which know- 
ledge he destroys the illusion which concealed Briimhii. 
When this illusion is destroyed, the true knowledge of 
Briimhit is manifested; and by this manifestation, illu- 
sion and its work are destroyed, so that the free man, ab- 
sorbed in meditation en Briimhii, is liberated even in a* 
hedily state. Though he is connected with the affairs of 
life; that is, with affairs belonging to a body containing 
blood, bones, orduie and urine; to organs which are 
blind, palsied, and full of incapacity; to a mind, filled 
with thirst, hunger, sorrow, infatuation; to confirmed 
habits and to the fruits of birth, still, being freed from 
illusion, he does not view these things as realities, A per- 
won may be a spectator of the artifices of a juggler, with- 
out being deceived by them. The yogée, after being 
Liberated in a bodily state, still eats and drinks, but with- 
@at degire ; so likewise 1s he free fram envy, and other 
eyil desires ; and in the same manner he is indifferent to 
every state of the body, and free from every passion. All 
‘his virtues, and the acts of kindness which he performs; 
are worn as so many ornaments: so we learn from the 
Gééta. This yogé¢, liberated in the body, for its preser- 
vation, receives aliment, but without desire, let the ali- 
ment come in whatever state, ‘or from whatever quarter 
jt may; Briimhj alone is seen ia his mind. 


| After thia, every thing connected with a bodily state 
having been rémeunced, and the body itself having fallen, 
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the yordé is absorbed in the excellent Brimhi; and thus 
Hlusion, and its effects, as well as the universe itself, be- 
ing [to the yagée@] dissolved, he becomes identified with 
freedom, with constant joy, with unchangeableness, and 
with Briimhit himself. This is recorded in the védii. 
Thus ends the Védantit-Sarii. 


SECT. XX.—Of the Patinjili Dirshini. 


This school of philosophy was founded, according to the 
Hindoo history, in the sitwit y cogil, by the «age Pitiinji- 
lee, who wrote the sddtrtis known by his name, which are 
comprized in one hundred and ninety-eight lines, or sgih- 
tences, and who is honoured as an incarnation of the god 
Uniintt. The sage Védii-vyasiti wrote a comment on 
these sentences, of which Vachispiitee-mishrii has given 
ag explanatory treatise. Piinchi-shikhii, another learned 
Hindoo, has also written remarks, and Bhojii-dévil, king 
of Dhari, a brief comment, on the sentences of Piittinjti- 
lee. All these works are still extant. Some particulars 
of this sage, to whom are also ascribed a comment on 
Paninee’s grammar, and a medical work called Rajti-mri- 
gankti, will be found in page 9 of this volume. 


SECT, XXI.—The Docirines of the Patinjitlt Phito- 
sophy. 


Translated from a Comment on the original Patinyiili, by Bho)a-dévi. 


‘The restraining of the mind, and confining it to inter- 
nal meditations, is called yogii. When the mind is thus 
confined within, it becomes assimilated to the Being whom 
it seeks to know; but when the mind is secularized, this 
Being takes the form of secularity. In the firat case, the 
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mind 1s singly and irrevocably fixed on God. In the 
second, it is restless, injurious, and voluptuous. In the 
former state, there is no sorrow ; in the latter, there are 
five kinds of sorrow, arising from the labour of seeking 
proofs of the reality of things, from error, from the pur- 
suit of shadows, from heavy slcep, and from recollection. 


The three evils, restlessness, injuriousness, and volup- 
tuousness, may be prevented by fixing God in the mind, 
and by destroying desire. In the former, the person, into 
a well-regulated mind, constantly brings the Beg upon 
whom he wishes to meditate. In pei forming the latter, 
the person, by realizing the ‘msubstantial nature of every 
thing included in visible objects and in the ceremonies of 
the védii, aud their connection with every hind of natural 
evil, delivers his mind from subjection to these things, and 
subjects his senses to his mind. 


This restraining and fixing of the mind is called yogi, 
of which there are two kinds, siimpriignatii and tisim- 
prtignaté.* 


Stimprtignatii is meditation on an object till the ideas 
connected with it are imprinted on the mind, and occupy 
all its powers. The proper objects of meditation are two, 
matter and spirit. Matter assumes twenty-four forms ;‘ 
spint is one, (poorooshu)." Siimpriignatii is of four 
kinds, 1. Meditation on the distinction between sound 
and substance in reference to the deity as a visible being, 
until the yogéé, by continued meditation, arrives at the 
non-distinction between sound and substance in reference 


* The first word intinjates, that the yog@é bas obtained the knowledge of 
the deity, and the second, that the jogéé is lost in the divine manifestation, 
© Sce page 130. * The marcyline power. 
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to God.—2. Meditation on the deity in reference to his 
farm, as well as to time and place, till the yogdé is able to 
fix his meditations without regard to form, time or place. 

3. Meditation on the deity, tul the mind, in which the 
siitwit goonit prevails, is filled with joy, and tll the 
powers of the understanding become abstracted, so that 
the dist'nction between matter and spirit is no longer re- 
cognized, and spirit alone is seen; in which state, the yo- 
gée is named vidéhii, that is, he is emancipated from that 
pride of separate existence which is connected with a se- 
cular or bodily state—4. Meditation ull the yogéé be- 
comes so far delivered from pride, that it exists only asa 
shadow in his mind, and the divine principle receives the 
strongest manifestation. ‘This state is called absorption 
in [or, absorption, although the person is not separated 
from] mattes 


At length the yogéé attains what is called tistimprig- 
nati, in which, if he be perfect in his abstraction, the 
very shadow of separate existence will he destroyed ; 
visible objects will be completely eatinguished, and 
spirit alone become manifest. 


Having described yogti, and its divisions ; and given a 
brief account of the mode of acquiring it, this method is 
now more particularly described : He who has attained the 
states called vidéhii and absorption in matter, after trans- 
migration finds himself in the same state of advancement 

“towards abstraction, as when he quitted his former body. 


* Perhaps the meaning of Pitinjilee is not here fully expressed, but ke 
is to be undetstood as saying, that the thohghtsof the person are lost and 
absorbed in that which he cannot fathom; or the mind ts in the state tuto 
which jt 18 diivea at the dissolution of the body, when it takes refuge in the 
ancreated energy, or the uncreated inipressions, or lines of fate, which aie 
the source of continged bitth. 
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Those who die, without having attajned the state termed 
vidébll, &c. must, entering a new body, labour after a 
prepered mind, resolution, remembrance, and discrimi- 
nation, which acquisitions will be followed by the med» 
tation called yogii. These acquisitions naturally follow 
and agsist each other. 


There are three kinds of yogéés, distinguished by the 
rapidity or slowness of their progies: towards perfection, 
which is affected by the actions of preceding and present 
births. He whose former and present works are highly 
meritorious, soon becomes perfect, another labours long, 
but, not being so powerfully assisted by the merits ac- 
quired in preceding transmigrations, he becomes perfect 
by slower degiecs; and he who has still lees of merit in 
store, remains at a still greater distance from the state of 
a perfect yogée. 


Yogit and its blessings are to be secured by relinquish- 
ing all hope of happiness in secular things, and by that 
meditation which identifies every religious formula, every 
sacred utensil, and every offering, with the object of 
worship. This object is the being who is free from the 
fruit of works, that is, from birth among any of the 
ferms of matter, from the increase or decrease of life, 
and from enjoyment cr suffering as the comsequence of 
actions, 


He is called God [Eeshwiirii],” because to his will all 
ereatiires owe their preservation. That he presides over 
all events, is proved from his being the fountain of know- 
ledge ; and his infinite power is proved from his eternity 
and his being the guide of all. This Being is to be 


Y From bésbt, grand or givricus. 
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obtained throtgh that name of his, which is not factitions 
but everlasting, and which is to be repeated in a corredt 
manner while the yogée intensely meditates and brings 
him contmually into his mind.—By thus Joohing con- 
stantly inward, he loses his wordly attachment, the stitwit 
goonti obtains a clearer manifestation, and he is brought 
to resemble God, by which also he obtains deliverance 
from the effects of birth, viz sickness, incapacity, hesi- 
tation, Janguor, want of fervour, heaviness of body and 
mind, ficklene-s, mistake, the want of a suitable place 
for his yogtt, and dissatisfaction, as well as from the 
evils which may arise during the practice of yogti, that 
is, from pain, grief, trembling, asthma, and sighing. 


Fixedness of mind on him who is the only and genuine 
reality, leads to liberation; but should any one find it 
impossible to attain to such a state of abstraction, in order 
further to purify his mind, let him not envy but cultivate 
the friendship of the rich; Ict him pity the miserable, 
and endeavour to relieve them; Ict him rejoice at the 
sight of him who has practised works of merit ; let him 
neither injure the wicked nor rejoice with them. If he 
be able to perfeet himself in these dispositions of mirid, 
he will liberate himself from desire and envy. 


The yogté must, in the next place, for the fixing of 
hig mind, attend to pranayami, that is, to the gradual 
suppression of breathing, since the animal seul and the 
mind aet in conjunction; in this work, he must first en- 
deavour,to fix the understanding by some act of the 
senser, that is, he must place his sight and thoughts on 
the tip of his nose, by which*he will perceive smell: 
then bring his mind to the tip of his tongue, when taste 
will be realized ; and afterwards fix his mind at the root 
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of his tongue, from which sound will be perceived.? 
After this, if the mind be full of the siitwit, and be free 
from every degree of the riijii and tiimi gooniis, it will 
escape the waves of passion, and become truly fixed. 
Freedom fiom secular desires will be fcllowed by freedom 
from sorrow, and the mind will in consequence become 
fixed. His mind will be fixed whose intercourse with 
secular objects is like that of a person in a state of deep 
sleep, who, without any union with the senses, partakes 
of perfect happiness. He who meditates on God, placing 
his mind on the sun, moon, fire, or any other luminous 
body, or within his heart, or at the bottom of his throat, 
or in the centre of his skull, will, by afterwards ascend- 
ing from these gross images of the deily to the glorious 
original, secure fixedness of mind. 


The yogéé, having thus brought his mind tua fixed 
State, will not be subject to present things, whether his 
mind be employed on the most subtile or the must gross 
objects; and he will, by these means, deliver himself 
from all error; and be filled with the effects of the 
aiitwi goonii. 


He thus becomes identified with deity, that is, visible 
objects, the operations of the understanding, and per- 
sonal identity, become absorbed in the Being contemplat- 
ed, in the same manncr as the crystal receives the image 
of whatever is 1eflected upon it. 


Tho yogté, that he may not fall from the elevation he 
has attained, still seeks Gcad by meditation on his names, 
or on the import of these names, or on his existence ; 


* ‘The author of the comment here refers hia readers, fora fuller expla- 
nation of praneyanid, to the Touts shasti is 
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after which he loses all remembrance of the names of the 
deity and of their import, and God 16 realized in the 
mind as pure light; and to this succeed: a state of mind 
similar to self-annihilation. 


Still, however, he is not wholly delivered fiom subtile 
illusion, though his ideas have received the impress of 
deity ; but if he suceced in perfecting his abstraction, God 
will shine forth in complete splendour, the mind of the 
yogcé will become completely absorbed in him, and he 
will possess universal prescience. Ife whose abstraction 
continues imperfect, obtains complete knowledge by the 
assistance of reflection, &c. and by degrees ascends to the 
unassisted knowledge of universal nature, and identity 
with the spirituality and perfection of God. Zere ends 
the first chapter of the Patinjili. 


Chapter 11.—Iin the former part wat shewn, the method 
by which a persen of perfect mind acquires yogit. Ln thie 
chapter is pomted out, the method iu which a secular per- 
son should perform ceremonial yogii, in which are in- 
cluded, the practice of religious austerities, and the repe- 
tition of the names of God, or of incantations, without 
the desire of benefit, referring all to the will of God. By 
this hind of yogti the person will be assisted in performing 
. the more perfect yogii, and in victory over pain, [or ra- 
ther the cause of pain] which is of five kinds, dlusion, 
consciousness of scpurate existcnce, passion, religious dis- 
gust, love of life. The four last spring from the firat ; 
and each of these four iclude wability, as well as in effi- 
cient, wevk, and suppressed desire. 


Illusion is that which leads a person to mistake one 
thing for another, that is, to call that ‘constant which is 
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inconstant, that pure which ie impure, that Happiness 
which is reakwmisery, that spinit which is nofapinit, that 
meritorious #Bich has no merit, and that whigh & gxil, 
good.—Conscibusness of separate existence, wien’ wncin- 
nected with worldly attachment, is that which Jeads a 
person (o consider, during deep sleep, matter and spirit, 
the object enjoyed and the enjoyer, as one, notwithstanding 
the necessary distinction between them.—Passion (ragii) 
ig expressed when a person seeks happiness with the most 
eager (desire —By religious disgust 15 to be understood, 
a hatred of that which, ina future birth, will produce 
misery.— By love of life is to be understood, an unmean- 
ing yet incessant concern to preserve life, or prevent the 
separation of body from spirit —This desire of life is to be 
attributed toa latent impression on the mind respecting 
the misery following death, and the delay in vising to 
life, during former transmigrations. This is rlustrated 
by seed cast into the earth, which remains for months till 
it appears to be assimilated to earth itself, but, at the ap- 
pointed season, receiving the accustomed rain, springs to 
life. This idea of a latent impression remaining from 
preceeding births is also confirmed by the case of an in- 
fant, which, on the approach of a ravegous beast, is af- 
fected by faar and the dread of death as Ynuch as one more 
advanced in years; as well as by the fact, that¢he smallest 
infant, on hearing terrific sounds, becomes immediately 
affected ‘with fear. 


This last source of pain, arising from the love of lifé, 
i8' Ge overcome by turning the thonghts inward, which 
will infaltibly‘wécure zWeditation on. God. The former 
canses of pain, attsing from Hlusion, conscfousness of se- 
yargté €xistence, passion sf ragt, and religious disgust, 
are to he overcome by fixing the mini om “God, and by 
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cultivating benevolent feelings ¢owasds men in evory’eon- 
dition of Life? 


Phd wmpress' of actions is to ve altributed to illusion, 
and is discovered either in this or in a future birth. Ac- 
tions performed under the influence of illusion are follow- 
ed by eight millions of births in connection with some cast, 
with an appointed period of life, and subjection to the 
fruit of actions : from works of merit result excellent cast, 
existence, and many enjoyments; ,from evil actions arise 
degraded cast, unhappy life, and great misery. 


To the yogéé, who has received the impressions of the 
evils of birth, subjection to the fruits of birth is peculiar- 
ly irksome ; for be sees that every earthly thing is unste- 
hle, and is therefore connected with sorr, : hence he 
renounces the effects which arise from the tifkee gootilis, 
and regards the effects of actions as potsoned food. These 
consequences, in secular persons, do not produce sorrow 
they resemble those members of the body which remain 
at ease while the visual faculty, from some accident, suf- 
fers excruciating pain: the yoge¢ is the eye of the body. 


From illusign prise the effects of actions; thig illusion 
is destnpyed, by discriminating wisdom in reference to the 
divine ,natiire : this discrimination leads to deliverance 
from sotraw arising from transmigrations, and @,the re- 
reption of truth [God]. 


It haw been before affirmed, that deliverance mustBe 
obtained from the sorrows conweried ath birth. The, 
origin or songee of birth is the union eewicinity of spixil 

® 'Duat‘ia, of ean Tela mark otf the niind, which is never eaidérs- 


ted tril tie aan haa reneged, the effetty of these actions. 
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with the understanding, in which the former is the par- 
taker and the latter the thing enjoyed; or, in other 
words, the one displays and the other is the thing Gis- 
pleyed. Visible objects are identified with the nature‘of 
the siitwii, riijii, and tumi gooniis, and, either as the re- 
ceiver or received, with the material and subtile elements, 
the censes, organs, and the tndetstanding. The elements 
form the objects of participation , the senses, &c. are the 
partakers; but the element-, senses, &c. are to he con- 
sidered as united to spirit in the work of participation. 
The fruit of actions, as well as liberation, belong to all 
the creatures. The progress of creation is thus described : 
first iNu-ion, then the elements, then the senses, and lastly 
the understanding. 


If we speak of him who is light, or the male power, we 
say, he 15 sitpple life ; life 1s not an adjunct of his nature ; 
he is pure or perfect, and secks not association with ma- 
terial objects, though, on account of his vicinity to the un- 
derstanding, he receives the impressions of these objects. 
He is therefore the receiver, that 1s, he receives, through 
the understanding, the impression of visible objects, and 
then becomes identified with them. 


If visible objects exist mercly as objects of reception by 
spirit, it may be asked, what further use is there for them 
when the yogeé has passed through whatever was ‘allotted 
to him as the fruit of works? To this it is replied, d{hat 
visible objects are not wholly dismissed till discriminating 
wiedom is perfected. And even after this, when the yo- 
geé becomes perfect spirit, and all the objects of illusion 
are banished, in’consequence of his connection with crea- 
tures,#he appears as though he took an | interest in visible 
objects. 
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The upion of spirit and maiter, aa.the receiver andthe 
received, is#ithout heginning. The origin of this union 
is illusion. The perfection of spirit is to be.aftributed to 
libaration from this union, and this is to be sought in the 
acquisition of discriminating wisdom. Illusion being re- 
moved, all the effects, resulting from the union of spirit 
and illusion, will necessarily cease. ‘This separation con- 
stitutes the liberation of the yogéé, who is hereafter 
known as the everlastingly free. 


Imperfect discrimination, which leaves the mind wa- 
vering in its choice betwixt visible objects and spirit, will 
not accomplish the work of liberation. This can only be 
obtained by that discrimination which is fixed and decids 
ed. By this, illusion is destroyed, and with it consciaus- 
ness of separate existence, or pride. The polluting ef 
fects of the rijjii and tiimii gooniis are also refyoved, and 
the pure influence of the stitwii goonii is restored. These 
being destroyed, the understanding is turned inward, and 
becomes fixed on spirit as reflected on itself :> this is cale 
led discriminating wisdom. As long as consciousness of 
sclfexistence remains, however, discrimination manifeste 
itself in seven different forms. Perfect discrimination is 
obtained by acquiring the eight parts of yogiis thia acyui- 
sition secures the removal of the darkness and ignorance 
arising out of the riigii and tiimii gooniis; and when the 
mind, becomes identified with the radiant nature of the 
sitwil goonii, discrimiaation is produced. 


The eight parts of yogii are: yiimii, nilitimd,. astiiiity 
pranayamil, prityaharii, dhoriina, dbyanij,and siimadher, 
The first Sye.gerye the purpose of subdaigg the passions, 

© Nothing eat veceine split but-the whiReretanding as irradiated By thd 
sittw@ goont, after the duperpasion of the 28} and tima gnonts. 

VOL, lv. P 
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#hd of thus acsisting the yogté ; the ladt three ore aasic- 
tants to the yagéé, without any medium.’ 1f tre ceremody 
astinti is perfect, it will advance the yagéé in the perform- 
ance of pranayamii; and if that is perfected, prityatarti 
is thereby assisted. 


In yiimi there are five divisions, 1. freedom from the 
desire of injuring others; 2. truth in reference both to 
words and to the mind; 3. freedom from the least appro- 
priation of the property of another, either by thought, 
word, or practice ; 4. the-subjection of the members for 
the sake of extirpating desire ; and 5, the renunciatian of 
#] pleasure. When the yogéé attends to his vows in 
aofvrence to all these parts of yiimii, that is without any 
reserve as it respects time, place, or person, he is said 
to perform the great vow. 


Niyttmit includes five divisions, viz. 1. purity of hody, 
using earth, water, &c. after certain functions ; and pu- 
rity of mind, through the exercise of friendly and bene- 
volent affections ; 2, cheerfulness in every condition; 3. 
religious austerities ; 4. the repetition of incantations : 
and 5 by causing all the formularies of worship and all 
its benefits to terminate in God. 


Through yiimti and niyiimtt [the sources of] pain are 
destroyed, and through meditation on tHe opposite of 
these sources of pain fas, by medituting on benevolence; 
revenge is destroyed], the yogéé ie greatly aasisted in his 
efforts to obtain perfect vietory. These sourees of pain 
aro injatiousness, theft, dc. in each of which there are 
three divisions, #8, the injurious person may offer the, n- 
jrry‘himeslf; or he may do it ¢hrough another ; or, ee- 
joice in its being done; and sof the rest. ‘Injutics arise 
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fromanger, cavetouseeds, andinfitaution. . The effestbaf 
these. soareés of pain are sorrow and errer. He who ia 
free f&com injurious feelings, koows nothing of quarrels or 
enry, 


He whose body and mind are pure, enjoys all the fruits 
of devotion, whether he practise devout ceremonies or 
not. To him who is free from theft, all the precious stones 
do homage. He who subdves his passions, is blessed with 
strength. He who renounces all the pleasures of sense, 
obtaina the knowledge of preceding transmigrations, and 
of that which shall succeed his present existence:. He 
who is pure in body, hates the body; is separated from 
every thing in a bodily shape; is delivered from the inpu» 
rities of the rijii and tiimit gooniis; and, by the removal 
of these, is raised above the approach of grief, and is al+ 
ways happy; from this results a fixed mind, and senses 
which never wander; in which state the yogéé acquires 
power to know spirit. He who practises austerities, pat 
rifles himself from every imperfection, and the body and 
its organs become perfect. The repetition of incantations 
brings before the yogée the deity in whose name there are 
repeated ; and by making the ultimate object of all forma 
and the effects of worship, to meet in God, he pleases the 
deity, and induces him to bestow liberation. 


Asinit includes eighty-four modes of sitting at yogit; 
bat, to be complete, the posture must be quite easy, nei- 
ther painful vor attended with agitation. That a rigid 
posture -may become easy, the yogéé must acquire it ky 
degrees,ia¢ the members are able Ao hear it; and that he 
maybe hdippy sin thege circumstances, he must: raise hig 
nusudto theaweaders,of the heavens, and aot confine it to 
body.» Wben he has become.perfect.in the yegt-postare, 

r2 
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he will no longer feel the inconveniences, of heat or cold, 
hunger or thirst, &c. Perfection in the yogii-posture 
prepares the person for perfection in pranayamii, or, in 
the suppression of the inspiration and respiration of 
breath. Vital air is either stationary in the body, or re- 
ceived into it, or thrown from it. In the work of sup- 
pression, the yogeé must permit the exhalation of his 
breath, at farthest, to the distance only of twelve fingers’ 
breadth, and gradually diminish the distance from his nos- 
trie till the point of perfection is obtained. As st respects 
time, he must begin to restrain breathing for twenty-six 
seconds, and enlarge this period regularly till he is per- 
fect. He must practise these exercises daily, or a3 often 
ashe is able. The yogee who most excels confines his 
breathing to the distance of twelve fingers from his nose, 
and, even after restraining it for some time, draws it from 
no greater distance than his heart. This ceremony se- 
cures the removal of those errors which covered the mind, 
and prevented the radiance of the siitwii goonii from ap- 
pearing; und this quality having obtained manifestation, 
fixedness of mind is secured. 


in Prityaharit, by withholding the mind from wander- 
ing, the organs are turned from their accustomed objects 
inward, and become subject to the yogéé.— Here ends 
the second part of the Patinjili. 


Chapter III. —The fixing ef the mind, so that it may 
not wander beyond the nose, nor descend inwardly be- 
yond the level of the navel, is called dharitai, in which 
the yogéé purifies his mind by benevolence ; practises the 
duties connected with yiimi aud niyiimii; perfects him- 
self in the yogii-postures; regulates the. ipgress and 
egress of the animal soul; and, fixing his eyes on the tip 
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of his nose, subdues all his members, and all the power 
of the elements over him. 


Dhyanti, or meditation, implies, that the person thus 
employed is endeavouring to fix his mind on the deity, 
agreeably to the forms of dhariin# ; so as to secure a con- 
stant stream of thought towards him, and exclude all 
worldly tendencies. 


In Siimadhee, the understanding, carried along by an 
uninterrupted current of thought towards the deity, or 
towards that which is the reflection of spirit upon the un- 
derstanding, becomes nearly extinguished. 


Dhartind, dhyanii, and siimadhee, for the sake of bre- 
vity, are distinguished by one name, séngyiimit, that is, 
the restraining of the mind from all visible objects. To 
the person who is able to perfect himself in stingytimi, the 
infinitely abstracted God, discovered by perfect discrimi+ 
nation, and identified with hght, becomes manifest. Siin- 
gytimi is to be attained by degrees, first, by meditation on 
God through tmore gross and then through more refined 
mediums. 


After the yogéé has fixed his mind on the deity, it oc- 
casionally wanders ; but at length he contemplates God 
only in himself, so that the divine spirit is seen equally in 
the mind and in visible objects. This process resembles that 
of vegetation, in which we have first the seed, then the 
plant, and at length the seed in a state of concealment pre 
paring for another birth; in the same manner, the world, 
emanating from the first cause, proceeds through a series 
of subordinate causes and effeets.. The difference between 
the subordinate cduse and the effect, is owing to a change 

P 3 
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in the cause during the process ef protluction ; the deed 
does not vepetate till united to earth and water: 


The yogéé who has perfected himeelf, in the three parts 
of siingyimii, obtains a knowledge of the past and of the 
fature ; if he apply stingyiimii to sounds, to their meaning, 
and to the consequent result, he will possess, from mere 
sound, universal knowledge. He who applies siingytimfi 
to the impressions of former births (lines of fate), from 
which actions and their effects proceed, will obtain a 
knowledge of the events of preceding transmigrations. 
He who applies siingytimit to discover the thoughts of 
others, will know the hearts of all. He who does the same 
to his own form, and to the sight of those whose eyes are 
fixed upon him, will be able to render his body imvieible, 
and to dim the sight of the observer. He who, aceording 
to these rules, mcditatee on his own actions, in order to 
discover how he may most speedily reap thd fruit of them, 
will become acquainted with the time, place, and causes 
of bis own death. He who applies siingytimii to that 
sargparsion which hus respect to the miserable, will secure 
the friendship of all, He who, according to these rules, 
meditates on the strength of the powerful, 30 as to iden- 
tify his own strength with theirs, will acquire the same 
strength. He who meditates, in the same manner, onthe 
sun, as perfect light, will become acquainted with the 
state of things in every placez’ Similar’meditation on the 
macon, procures a knowledge, from mere sight, of the 
anion, progress,,and influence of the. planets; similar 
contemplation applied to thé polar star, will enable the 
yogde to distinguish between the stars and planets, and to 
‘ebsdrve theit motions ; by the application of etingytimt 
io the centre of the bowels at the navel, he will bégoine 
aequainted with the anatomy of the Human boy} by'a 
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eimilar application of siingyiimii to the cup at the botiem 
of the throat, he will overcome hunger and thirst ; by me- 
ditating on the nerve kOdrmit which exists a little below 
the throat, he will obtain a fixed and unbroken posture in 
in the act of yogii; by meditation on the basilare suture, 
he will be capacitated to see and converse with the deified 
persons who range through the erial regions; by medita- 
tion on extraordinary presence of mind he will obtain the 
knowledge of all visible objects; by meditating en the 
seat of the mind, or on the faculty of reason, he wil] beeome 
acquainted with his own thoughts and those of others, past, 
present, and future ; by meditation on the state of the yo- 
gcé who has nearly lost all consciousness of separate exist- 
ence, he will recognize spirit as unassocidted and perfect 
existence. After this, he will hear celestial sounds, the 
songs and conversatiou of the celestial choirs; le will have 
the perception of their touch in their passage through the 
air; his taste will become refined, and he will enjoy the 
constant fragrance of sweet scents. Though these fruite 
of siingytimii are accompanied by the applause of mankind, 
yet, in the work of abstraction, they obstruct the progress 
of the yagéé. 


The unian of spirit and intellect, as the enjoyer and the 
thing enjoyed, in the work arising out of the natural 
order of things, is called the captivity of spirit. When the 
yogéé, by the power of siimadhee, has destroyed the power 
of those works which retained the spirit In captivity, he be- 

comes possessed of certain and ynhesitating knowledge ; 
he i is enabled to trace the progress of intellect through the 
senses, and the path of the anima) spirit through the 
recht on After this, he is able to enter a dead or 9 living 
body "byt the path of the senses, all the senses accompany- 
ing “big, ae the awarm of bees follow the queen bee; and 
in this body to act aa though it were his own." 


* io the Hindoo history, a story iy given respecting Sumoodrts pall, & yo- 
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The collected power of all the senses is called the ani- 
mal soul, which is distinguished by five operations con- 
nected with the vital air, or air colleeted in the body. 
The body of the yogeé who, according to the rules of 
dhariini, dhyanii and siimadhee, meditates on the air 
proceeding from the anus to the head, will become Jight as 
wood, and he will be able to walk on the fluid element. 
The body of the yogeé who thus meditates on the air en- 
circling the navel, will become glorious as of a body light. 
He who, in the same manner, meditates on the ear and its 
vacuum, will hear the sofiest and most distant sounds, 
as well as those uttered in the celestial regions and in the 
world of the hydras. He who meditates on vacuum, 
will be able to ascend into the air. He from whose 
body the pride of separate existence 1s removed, in the 
operations of lis mind has no respect to the body; he is 
denominated the great videhii, that is, the bodyless. he 
who applies siingyiimii to these operations, will destroy 
the impressions (ur the marks) of fate arising from former 
births. He who meditates, by the rules of stingytim-, on 
the five primary elements, and, in a perfect manner, 
on the subtile elements, will overcome, and be transform- 
ed into these elements; he will be capacitated to become 
as rarified and atomic as he may wish, and to proceed to 
the greatest distance ; in short, he will be enabled to rea- 
lize in himself the power of deity, to subdue all his pas- 
sions, to render his body invulnerable, to prevent the pos- 
sibility of his abstraction being destroyed, so as to subject 
himself again to the effects of actions. He who, accord- 
ing to the rules of siingytimi, meditates on mind under 
the influence of the siitwii goonii, will obtain victory over 
the three goontis, and will possess universal knowledge. 


g8, who 1s said to have entered the vody of the infant son of Vikramaditya, 
and obtained hip hingdom.—See page 27, vol. si1, 
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Whea the yogéé has gained perfect victory over the goo- 
nis, he is denominated vishoka, that is, free from sorrow; 
and his body becomes buoyant as his mind: he triumphs 
over illusion. He who applies siingyiimtt to discriminate 
between the stitwi goontt and spirit, exterminates the 
very root of error [the cause of birth], and obtains libera- 
tion. 


The local deities will assai] such a yogéé, and will en- 
deavour to divert him irom the religious abstraction 
which he has attamed, by bringing before hitn sensual 
gratifications, or by exciting in his mind thoughts of per- 
sonal agerandisement, but he should partake of these gra- 
tifications without interest, for if these deities succeed in 
exciting desire in the mind, he will be thrown back to all 
the evils of future transmigrations, 


The yogéé passes through four stages: in the first, he 
begins to learn the first forms of yogi, and enters on the 
work of abstraction and the subjection of the senses, In 
the next stage, having learnt the forms, he acquires per- 
fect knowledge. In the third, the advance towards per- 
fection is that which has been just described, in which the 
yogeé overcomes all the primary and subtile elements. 
In the fourth, he loses all personality, and all conscious- 
ness of separate existence ; all the operations of intellect 
become extinct, and spirit alone remains. 


When he has reached the third stage, he is still liable 
to be overcome ; and even in the last, which is subdivided 
into seven stages, he is not wholly safe from the local 
gods, nor will be so till he has advanced beyond the fifth 
of these seven. 
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There isstillanother method of perfecting-yogit, that iz, 
by applying the rules of siingyiimii to the divisions of the 
last kehiimii [four minutes] of time : he whe perfects him- 
Self in this, will obtain complete knowledge of the subtile 
elements, atoms, &c. which admit not of the divisions 
of species, appearance and place. He whe attained 
this is called, by way of eminence, the discriminator. 
The knowledge which is the fruit of discrimination is 
called the-saviour, for it is this which delivers the yogeé 
from the bottomless sea of this world, without the fear of 
return. This knowledge brings before the yogéé all visi- 

ix-objects at once, so that he does not wait for the tedi- 
ous process of the senses. 


When the pride of intellect and of separate existence is 
absorbed in ilusivu, and wher the impressions of the un- 
derstanding are no longer reflected on spirit, or are 
no more received hy spirit, the yogéé in this state obtains 
liberation.—- Here ends the third part of the Patinjitlé. 


ChapterIV.—All the perfect ascetics (siddhees) attained 
in the preceding birth perfection in stimadhee: among these 
seme were perfect at their birth, as the sage Kopilii, all 
the winged tribes, &c.; to others the last touch of perfec- 
tion was given by some sacred prescription prepared by a 
perfect ascetic; to others by the repetition of incanta- 
tions ; and to others by religious austerities, as Vishwa- 
mitrii, &c. This perfection is not obtained in ene birth ; 
but nature, taking advantage of the advance made in the 
former birth, in the next carries the yogéé to perfection. 


Here an objector says, By this system you make na- 
ture, and not actions, the cause of every effect, but the 
shastriis teach, that from actions proceeds every thing. 
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To thie Pattinjilee replies, Natcreis the source of all, 
and of actions too, and therefore the effect can never gat 
vern the cause; but meritorious actiona may remove the 
obstractions arising from demerit in the progress of na- 
tare. Nature, confined by worhs of demerit, appears 
like a piece of water kept in by embankments: works of 
twerit cut the banks, and then, by its own force, the water 
pursues its progress. Thus nature is not impelled by 
works, but works confine nature ; or Isberate it, so as fo 
allow it an unobstructed progress. For, even in the yo- 
gcé, in whom nature, or illusion, 13 reduced to a shadow, 
when tempted by the local deities, and agaip somersed in 
illusion, nature displays its energy. 


In consequence of the various tendencies of the mind, 
the actions of men are multifarious; the fixedness of 
mind and unchanging conduct of the yogée is to be attri- 
buted to his proximity to the deity. Yet the yogéé, when 
united to -a new hody, necessarily feels the foree of the 
five senses ; though this is not connected with visible ob- 
jects, but it leads to God. And thus, as hi» mind is free 
from the sources of pain, so ts his conduct spiritual. ‘The 
works of those ascetics who have become such hy religious 
austerities, the repetition of incantations, &c. are white 
(or produce excellent fruit): the works of the hellish, are 
black (producing evil fruit). The works of those who 
are neither highly virtuous nor highly vicious, are of a 
mixed colour. ‘The actions of the yogéé are excellent ; 
for though he seeks nothing by them, the deity bestows 
upon him.exceliont rewards. 


‘Tbe effects of actions are of two kinds, recollection and 
species. He who at death loses the humaa form, and for 
a hundred years is bora among irrational animals, or the 
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forms of brute matter, loses, during these transmigrations, 
the impressions received in the human state; but when he 
is again born in this state, all the impressions of humanity 
are revived. Though during these transmigrations he 
may have been often born, and in many shapes, and, as a 
wild beast, may have traversed many distant regions, still, 
as species and recollection are inseparably united, the im- 
pressions of humanity are always revived when he springs 
to haman birth. Here a person asks, In such a person’s 
first or original birth, where were these impressions ? To 
this Piitiinjiilee replies, These impressions are without 
beginning: this is proved from the constant and almost 
inextinguishable desire of happiness interwoven into the 
very nature ofall. Should it trom hence be rrged, since 
the desires of men are boundless, how is liberation to be 
obtained ? It is answered, that liberation is obtainable: 
for though the desires of the heart are innumerable, the 
cause of these desires is one, that is illusion ; and as illu- 
sion and its effects (impressions, species and existence), 
take refuge in the understanding, these desires are bke- 
wise found there: it is therefore only necessary that illu- 
sion should be destroyed by discrimination, and then libe- 
ration will be secured. The desires being endless, how 
should the mind become fixed? This objection may be of- 
fered ; but it should be remembered that mind, whether 
its thoughts be turned inward or outward, is one; the ap- 
parent variety is in its exercises, not in itself. The 
three gooniis pervading every thing, all things are neces- 
sarily identified with these goontis; and hence every 
thing partakes of the same properties. Should it be still 
objected, how ean three gooniis be one, and how can 
mind, pervaded by these different goontis, be one? it may 
be anewered, that this indivisibility arises from the union 
of these goontis: all the different vessels made of clay 
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have but.one denomination, and the union of the five pri- 
mary elements is called simply earth, and not by any 
name in which the component parts are distinguished. 
Thus, in ‘consequence of its union to different objects, the 
mind is affected by different passion» : a husband, at the 
sight of a virtuous wife, is filled with pleasure ; of the 
seducer of his wife, with wrath; but at the appearance of 
his unfaithful wife, be is overwhelmed with sorrow. Ina 
similar manner, when the mind is united to region, the 
stitwit goonii becomes visible, and the mind is filled with 
happiness ; when united to irreligion, the rijii goonti be- 
comes visible, and it is illed with sorrow; when umted 
to the highest degree of irrehgion, the tiimi goonii 1s pre- 
eminent, and the mind is overwhelmed with sorrow. Thus 
it is the same mind which is affected in various ways, by 
the mere circumstance of union to different objects; and 
thus spirit mercly makes known objects; 1t has no inter- 
course with them except as it is the mirror. it makes 
them manifest ; the intercourse is that of intellect [which 
is a part of nature, and not spirit}. But it may be said, 
if it be the property of spirit to make known visible ob- 
jects, why are they not at once visible to the mind? To 
this 1t may be answered, that only those abjects which fall 
upon spirit [as upon the mirror] become known ; or in 
other words, those objects become known which the mind 
or intellect throws upon the mirror [spirit], but other ob- 
jects remain unknown. Here the objector says, If it be 
thus, then spirit in the work of manifestation assumes the 
forms of visible objects, and becomes an agent in the 
events of life.. To this Piitiinjiilee replies, that this con- 
nection between spirit as the displayer, and nature as dis- 
played, is separate from all choice ; it is the mere congti- 
tution of things, in which the parties are wholly unaffect- 
ed. The siitwit goonti enjoys an immediate nearness to 


